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Services have served the Maharashtra 

and Gujarat Electricity Boards, 

private Sector industrial complexes, the 
Government of Nepal and the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research. 
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—ifyou’rea Sybarite ¢ a Sightseer ¢ or simply a Businessman... 


The TA] is th 


SYBARITE? 


Relax. You're in the right hands, 
You'll luxuriate in the spacious air 
conditioned comfort of our 260 suites 
and rooms, and discover that meal- 
times become memorable in our 
restaurants—Continental, Indian or 
merely unusual. 


SIGHTSEER? 


You're right next door to the famous 
Gateway, with a fabulous view across 
the harbour. City tours can be 
arranged from the hotel, while travel 
agents and airline offices take care 
of your long distance plans. 


e only place to stay 





BUSINESSMAN ? 


You're in the right place. There are 
4 superbly appointed public rooms, 
to take from 30 to 1500 people. From 
seminars to receptions, you'll find our 
banqueting and convention facilities 
are extensive, experienced and (so 
we're told) excellent. 


THE TA] HAS EVERYTHING FOR YOU! 


Everything under one roof. You can visit the bank, bookstall, chemists, Ne 
confectioners, dressmaker, florist, hairdresser, photographer, post 
office, shoe shop...and even buy an original painting, a rare jewel, or 
a Benaras brocade...without ever leaving the Taj! 


THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL somaay : 


Telephone 219101/214221 « Grams: PALACE « Telex 442 Palace Bombay 
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CEAT TYRES OF INDIA LTD. 





A two-dimensional carving frem Sanchi, 
showing human, animal and negeleble forms, 


Health is a precious gift 
from the bounty of nature; 
And science helps 
preserve this gift with 


», modern drugs and 





pharmaceuticals. 





architects, painters, commercial artists 


look at our range...test the quality... 


This is an open invitation. We started manufacturing art 
materials in early 1960s. Today we have a very wide range 
—widest in India. Easy to handle, Camel Colours stay 
true and fast. They provide artists with the right tools for 
creative expressions. 

Continuous research and development work in our 
laboratories has enabled Camel art materials to win the 
hearts of all top class artists. 

Look at our range...test the quality. You will never look 
back once you go in for Camel art materials. 








| CAMLIN PRIVATE LTD. 
| : Bombay « Delhi.- Calcutta - Madras 
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A Daily Super Fast 
Goods Train 
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B if telephone number of 
consignee is given, arrival 

of the wagon will be intimated 
by the Railways free of charge. 


1,000 kms. per day 


From Wadi Bandar-to Bhopal 20 hrs.-to Jabalpur 23 hrs. 


—to Allahabad 32 hrs.—to Kanpur 42 hrs. 
Book by FREIGHT CHIEF 


CUT DOWN TRANSIT TIME 
CUT DOWN INVENTORIES © ii2i:Ssssocmmen, 
OP 


For details contact: 

Shri Arjun Pershad, 

Goods Superintendent, Centra! Railway, 
Wadi Sendis Telephone: 334515 : 
Shri V. D. J 

oe & Sales Superintendent, 
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Mural at 

The Children’s Section 
Girgaum branch 
Bombay 





SAVE FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S EDUCATION AND CAREERS 
YOU HAVE 


THE BANK OF INDIA LTD. ~ A FUTURE 
RAAS/P/26 / IN THIS STAR 











INDUSTRIAL PERFUMES LIMITED 


Army & Navy Building, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 





Tel. No.: 255926 - 29 
Tel: INDPERF. 







OFFER THE FOLLOWING PERFUMERY & OTHER CHEMICALS, 
AT INTERNATIONALLY COMPETITIVE PRICES 












For Export 
ALPHA AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE BETA IONONE 
AMYL. ACETATE MACROCYCLIC MUSK COMPOUNDS 
AMYL SALICYLATE METHYL IONONE 100% 
CITRAL PURE ROSE CRYSTALS 
CITRAL CHEMICALLY PURE PSEUDO IONONE (SHORT COLUMN) 
CITRONELLOL PSEUDO IONONE (LONG COLUMN) 
COSTUS ROOT OIL OLEORESIN GINGER 
CITRONELLYL ACETATE OLEORESIN TURMERIC 
GERANYL ACETATE OLEORESIN PEPPER 
GERANYL FORMATE | OLEORESIN CAPSICUM 
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EXPORT ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED. 








WHITE CONCRETE WALL PANELS 

give a dramatic effect to tall buildings 

Tall buildings are the order of the day. Their walls, rising to a height of 85 metres and more, 
demand imaginative treatment. Architects are turning more and more to precast 

concrete wall panels, fastened to the structural frame, to provide this exceptional interest. 
Concrete wall panels are made with Silvicrete White Cement and exposed aggregate 
in a variety of colours, texture, pattern and shape to catch the light in our ever-changing scene. 


You will see more and more the beauty of Silwvierete expressed in buildings of all types and sizes. 


Silvicrete ACG WHI TE CEMEN I 


is readily available from the nearest branch of 

The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited and their distributors. 
Silvicrete is the basic material for the production of Snowcem and Colorcrete 
THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 

The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 
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and.for the best in paper 


CHIMANLAL PAPER COMPANY 
MACMILLAN BUILDING, 276, DADABHOY NAOROJI ROAD, BOMBAY 1. TEL: 262041/42 * GRAMS: SELECTION 
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Eighteenth Century Gujarati (Kutchwork) 
Embroidery depicting scheme from 


Rama and Krishna 





SUNDARAM COLLECTION 
Works of Art and Handicraft. 


E-12, South Extension, 
Market Part—II, Ring Road, 
New Delhi-16. 










WORKS OF ART 


Mughal Glass Bowl 
18th Century 


3/A, Camac Street, 
Calcutta - 16 
Phone 44-7953 
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Unfolding a design 


Night unfolds stars. Dawn unfolds day. Seasons unfold change. The entire scheme works 
to a design, patterned with precision. It’s the same with jobs we undertake. Whether it’s 
a cement factory, chemical plant, mechanised dairy...the entire scheme works to a design. 
Behind it, there is a group of engineers planning, manufacturing and installing equip- 
ment for every major industry—power and irrigation, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
drilling and mining, food and dairy, paper and pulp, cement and steel... At their hands, 
plants grow from the blue print stage unfolding complete industries. 
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The entire layout of this issue has been carried out by Kumari D. H. Sahiar. 
Cover: A Natural Sculpture 

This small special issue of MARG is being offered as background material for the Triennale 
of World Contemporary Art organised in Delhi by the Lalit Kala Akademi. It is a prole- 
gomena to the forthcoming number on Contemporary World Sculpture. 
The author—Editor, Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, has taken the liberty to present his thesis on the 
Modern Movement in Sculpture in a compact form, with minimum illustrations, because he felt 
that this analysis forms an organic whole, in the light of which the contemporary works of the 
last twenty years can be studied in perspective. 
MARG has included three short essays on Indian Art in the 1940's, 1950°s and 1960's by 
Prodosh Das Gupta, Jaya Appaswamy and Geeta Kapur as a supplement by courtesy of the 
Lalit Kala Akademi. Though these essays treat mainly of painting, the parallelisms in 
sculpture are implied. 
The Editor wishes to thank Pablo Picasso, Henry Moore, John Berger, Chintamont Kar, 
Sankho Chowdhury and Reg Butler for conversations from which his understanding of the 
modern movement has gained various insights, though his main thesis has been based 
on felt experiences of the last thirty years. 
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THE BREAKTHROUGH 


the 


Notes on 


And thus the modern epoch in creative art, whatever other 
names we may or may not give it, may be generally called 
the age of experimentalism. 


In some arts, the innovations were more frequent, more 
fluent and quicker than in the others. To some extent, this depended 
on the materials used, and the amount of pressure to which 
these tools were subjected, under the conditions of the machine 
civilisation. 


And when I say tools here, I do not only mean the pen, the 
brush, the chisel, the piano and the spotlight. I also have in mind 
the human sensibility. 


Of course, the strange amalgam of the body-soul does not 
change mechanically from age to age; but, all the same, when it is 
subjected to the pressures of new forces, emergent through the 
changed society and the new historical conditions, then it has to 
confront the various aspects of reality in a new way, or in the old 
way reinvigorated by one’s own animation. 


Perhaps it will be conceded that, with the tremendous 
advance of factual knowledge about the outside world in the last 
century and the heroic encounters with nature through science, 
the most self-conscious men everywhere were driven to explore the 
psyche for insights at some level or the other. This does not mean 
that they were all able to probe into themselves and acquire deeper 
awareness of inner spaces. But the confrontation by man of his 
destiny was constant, if only to enable him to absorb the information 
of the outside world and charge it with impulse, intelligence and 


intuitional veracity. 


In this context, we may say that, though the hangover of the 
age of the Gods of before the European renaissance remained, and 
men were still frightened of the punishment that the heavenly 
deities would give for sins committed, the omnipotent powers 
became more and more redundant, except as parable, myth and 
legend. The prejudice in favour of the past grandeur remained as 
the romantic sense of glory covering even the sordid patches of 
ancient history with sentiment. But the pre-occupation of man with 
the renaissance became more and more dominant. And then this 
unknown fate of which the Gods were the arbiters was given up for 
the unknown fate of evil in the adversary. Later both these fates were 
fused with another destiny, the cash nexus, which seems in our 
time to determine a large part of human life without people knowing 
why it is so. | 

Confused, tormented and disinherited, but still ardent from 
the compulsions of sheer biology, modern man, at his intensest, 


Modern Movement in 


Sculpture 


has, therefore, sometimes turned against the violences of the transi- 
tion from the dark ages to a new possible flight into himself, for 
security, for calm and for renewal in inner space, or to expression 
of energies as a kind of release, catharsis or expiation. 


As we are still part of this transition, from the known earth 
to the processes of a new cosmos, the creative artist continues to 
live in the chaos of conflicting emotions, moods and feelings. 
And he seeks to breakthrough to moments of illumination, towards 
the inner space, or ‘the other mind’, whatever we may call it, 
perchance he can embody his vision in some form, which may express, 
symbolically, or otherwise, the accidental or deliberate awareness 
of the deeper realities which may achieve integration in the creative 
works, and may attain the condition of poetry. 


Inevitably, Form itself, shorn of previous religious, ideological, 
and often material associations, has become dominant, especially 
in the pictorial and plastic arts, In fact, Form is today interpreted as 
Content and Content as Form, with suggestions, nuances and subtle 
energies bursting out on all sides. Thus creative works are 
sought to be used as prisms to radiate light, to release the latent 
forces, and to achieve the breakthrough to a higher state of awareness, 
which was previously called Rasa (flavour), Santa (calm), Dhavani 
(resonance), Ananda (delight), Catharsis or Beauty, but which awaits 
a new signification. For want of a better contemporary expression, 
I would like to call this the echo, the metaphor of poetry, the breath 
on the mirror, which animates the routine life by the heightening, 
or the warmth that illumines the darkness, intensifying the conscious- 
ness and connecting one human being to another and one age to 
another, in a kind of simultaneous relationship. This aliveness to 
other planes of awareness, achieved through the universe of discourse 
of an art work, is both concrete and symbolic, in so far as it forms 
the nucleus of a style. And thus each piece of creativeness affords 
one more step towards the process of an evolutionary world, 
without end, of insights, 
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There is no doubt that the necessity of anew breakthrough, 
on a new hypothesis, with a different way of handling materials, 
has been witnessed from age to age. — 


Primitive man going to hunt, on a narrow track in the jungle, 
was aware only of the one dimensional space in the hunches inside 
him, and of a two dimensional space outside, And thus he applied 
his hot colours to the rock cave, in vigorous movements of kinetic 
energy, on a flat surface, without much modelling. But he created 
substantial objects in movement. 


The early Egyptians seem to have retained the two 
dimensional view. And they expressed their fears by building the 
massive three dimensional pyramids in which the soul of the dead 
occupies only a small chamber. 


The ancient Chinese were more daring and cast heavy bronze 
bells, which were supposed to shake the sky when tolled. But, 
essentially, they wanted to hear the resonances of the vast outside 
world about the fate of the dead ancestors inside them, because 
man was insignificant. They thus worshipped the spirits. And to 
understand the world around them, they evolved the fundamental 
law of equivalence which creates dynamic equilibrium by sym- 
bolical writing in images, as a parallel form of the balance of the 
universe. The smallest detail of a leaf, a flower, and a branch, 
indicates the perfection of the whole. 


The Babylonians seem to have been impressed by mass, which 
contained everything dead and alive. 


The Hindus allied themselves with giant mounds, which they 
made intimate by symbolising the protuberant breasts of the 
mother goddess. Later, they built their temples to resemble the 

of the Himalayas like Mount Meru, wherefrom the souls 
of the righteous would rise to heaven. The worshippers were to be 
filled with awe and reverence for the gods from afar as they 
approached the shrines. And prayer was a kind of alliance with 
the flow of endless rhythms of the gods in the human soul. 


Christianity dissociated man from earth and sought to create 
cathedrals, which were the giant houses of the body of god, in 
which the worshippers came as to a new realm to achieve possible 
salvation, with the ascent above the earth to far off heaven. 


The Greeks conceived their gods as beautiful human beings 
and evolved philosophies in terms of man’s inherent tendency for 
perfection. Pythagoras said that ‘number contains the secret of 
things’ and ‘god is universal harmony’. Plato went further towards 
rational human judgement and conceived art as mathematics: 
‘When I say beauty of form, I am not trying to express what most 
people would understand by the words such as beauty of animals or 
paintings...... I mean the straight line and the circle and the plane 
and the solid figures formed from these by turning lathes and 
rulers and patterns of angles... for I assert that the beauty of these 
things is not relative like that of other things but they are always 
absolutely beautiful’. 


The tradition of abstract geometry entered Islamic architecture, 
except that, as in China, so in Arabia, the handwritten Chinese 
ideogram became a rhythmic and fluent medium, almost a spiritual 
exercise and part of the organisation of space relations. 


In Byzantium, there was a fusion of the calligraphic rhythm 
of the middle east with the sense of heavenly space of the 
Christian conception. 

During the renaissance, the Greek hypothesis, which gave 
importance to man in relation to nature, began to be emphasised 
as against the superstitious beliefs of the middle ages. 

Alberti wrote in 1436 a.p. that painters have ‘no other aim 
than to make the shapes of things seem to appear on the surface of a 
picture, not otherwise than as if the surface were of transparent 
glass’. But ‘the painter must use paints, not only to achieve a 
likeness but to add beauty as well’. This statement dramatised the 
paradoxical situation before the artists of the renaissance and after: 
Was a work of art an imitation of nature, a copy of outside things? 
Or was it a thing of beauty in itself? Alberti faced the dilemma and 
answered that it was both. 


After Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci faced the same predicament 
and found a solution: ‘Painting’, he said, ‘is the sole imitator of al] 
the visible works of nature.... Whatever exists in the Universe 
whether in essence or in act, or in the imagination, the painter 
has first in his mind and then in his hands.’ Thus Leonardo esta- 
blishes the primacy of the imagination and leaves the door open 
for experi mentation. 


All the same, in the minds of the great masters, Michelangelo 
Poussin, Hogarth, Goya, Delacroix, the emphasis on imitation of 
life, quantity, substance, and the outside world, remains, except 
that the qualifying ‘but’ begins to appear in most definitions, 


Towards the end of 18th century in Titian, Tintoretto, and 
even El Greco (Storm over Toledo), the substance is being subdued 
and replaced by the reflection of its ethos. And the impressionists, 
in the latter half of the 19th century, were to replace the theme by 
concentration upon ‘light as the hero’ of painting. Of course, they 
still wanted to reproduce this new aspect of phenomena — the 
‘vibration of light’ and the word ‘copy’ appears in their utterances. 
But the American James Macneil Whistler was to assert in the 90’s: 
‘The subject matter has nothing to do with harmony or 
sound or colour.’ 


In the early 20th century, story and substance were vanishing. 
Pattern was taking their place. And Form was becoming the 
new God. 


The return of Cezanne to the search for substance was an 
organic reaction to the dissolution of paint. And it only brought 
back reality in the form of the triangle, the cylinder and the square. 


Almost inevitably, Braque was to put forward the dictum, which 
leads finally to abstraction: ‘Colour has a reality in itself—a life 
of its own: a geometrical form also has a reality in itself, independent 
and plastic. There never was any question in plastic art, in poetry, 
in music, of representing anything. It is a matter of making 
something beautiful.’ ere 


After this Piet Mondrian sought to abolish colour and then 
line in the search of the ultimate purity. 


The fashion for dissolving paint to achieve suggestions on many 
planes is accepted as the hallmark of contemporaneity. 


The bloodbath of the first and second World War brought 
salutary lesson in favour of the possible search for the expression 
of the urges of the whole man. The very conditions of patronage 
in the art markets of the West brought multifarious experiments 
of the ‘“‘responsive eye’’, which sometimes succeeded in catching 
brilliant momentary flashes of the imagination, but mostly brought 
gestures of defiance against commitment to any affiliations of the 
sensibility. There were also movements for self-imposed exile, 
manifestos for vasectomy and self-castration. 


This was possible in the silent areas of painting, because of the 
fluid medium of colour, which is mainly intangible and transparent. 


But what about sculpture? 


From the very nature of its materials, this art requires transfor- 
mation of tangibles. The carver has to deal with wood, even if he 
wishes to show its woodness. He has to handle iron, if only to show 
its ironness. He has to play about with clay in order to show its 
earthiness. Even plexiglass is hard stuff for all the | 
it may reflect. And the breakthrough in sculpture towards — 
expression of insights is inevitably more difficult than in paint. 


Actually, then, the opposition between the two points of 
view of Alberti in the early part of the renaissance (to achieve a 
good ‘likeness’) and of Braque in the early 20th century (‘there never 
was any question in plastic art, in poetry, in music, of representing 
anything’)—this opposition does not appear in sculpture to anything 
like the same extent as in painting. 


This does not mean that the art of sculpture has remained the 
same since Malliol, through Rodin to Picasso, and the constructivists 
Gabo, Pevsner, as well as Hepworth, Moore, Arp and Nicholson. In 
fact, there has been for more than fifty years of incessant experimen- 
tation. But while in painting no one except a reactionary could go 
back to figure a Ja Courbet, and everyone has to learn the extra- 
ordinary lessons in handling paint and figure taught by the Impres- 
sionists, Cezanne and the Cubists, in sculpture the extreme polarity 
between figure and abstraction has been possible, without doing 
away with substance altogether. 


This does not mean that visual realism has much meaning in 
sculpture, in view of the heights attained by photography. Nor 
is description, or narrative, now necessary in sculpture, because 
literature can do this work, in so far as it deals with many concrete 
situations in order to show the qualities of the hero, both positive 
and negative. 


But in departing from photographic veracity, there is an infinite 
variety of aesthetic attitudes possible here, because the materials, 
though resistant, are as various as the products of modern techno- 
logy. The use of ancillary media is also possible. And form, pattern, 
texture, transparency, are more or less accepted as the ideals of 
expression as against the theme. 


And yet while the abstract expressionist painters and the 
tachists have more and more repudiated everything except the 
visual impact, modern sculptors could not go forward to attitu- 
dinising, revolt, and anarchy, merely for the sake of being different. 
They had to remain, poised in the middle, as it were. They have 
stood between the polarities of the opposites. They have sought ani- 
mation of inert materials by the kinetic play of the human organism 
to release rhythmic forms in space, with or without volume. 


They seem to have been aware of the fact that the space-time 
continuum of the 19th century has broken down. But they have 
sought to absorb the broken world through the human modular, as 
it were. They have been able to play with the optical illusions of 
light and shadow. They have accepted the twist and turn and the 
plasticity of the new media. Some of them have even ventured to 
annex scientific data. And the mobile has been made part of the 
realm of sculpture, with infinite subtlety of shades of meaning and the 
nuances of the human spirit. They have also entered architecture 
and made parallel innovations through their search for harmony or 
balance of various forces and energies. And they have animated 
some of the most intractable materials, so that sometimes the auto- 
nomous art of sculpture outshines painting and architecture. In sum, 
the most sensitive and enlightened minds and the most rhythmic 
hands in sculpture have tried to breakthrough with a more total 
human outlook, than those possessed with the agitational frenzy of the 
art for art’s sake extremism in painting, who would like to divorce all 
creative works from intellect, emotions, and feeling, in the efforts 
at a fancied immediacy of intuitional contact, which has never been 
pure, except perhaps in those mystics who have performed yoga for 
long years and attained the awareness of ‘Neti-neti’—‘It is not this— 
It is not that’. 
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The departure point of the modern spirit in the plastic arts, 
even as the new confrontation of man by himself, first happened 
in Europe, where the industrial civilisation with the advanced 
technology faced man with the challenge of survival, on the plane 
of reintegration of the individual or of complete subservience to 
the machine. 


Two philosophers of art, Ruskin and Morris, in Great Britain, 
during the late 19th century, had rejected the machine in order to 
preserve the creative impulse. 


But there were a number of men in the West who began to 
break away from Morris’ intellectual Ludditism. 


Walter Crane, who was initially a follower of Morris, wrote: 
“We do not reject the machine, we welcome it, but we desire to see 
it mastered.’ 


Oscar Wilde, who accepted the new from the point of view 
of fashion, conceded: ‘We cannot think all good machinery dis- 
graceful, the line of strength and the line of beauty being one!’ 


The humanist poet of America, Walt Whitman, and Emile 
Zola in his novels in France, were carried away by the marvels 


of industry. 


The Austrian architects, Otto Wagner and Adolf Loos, the 
U. S. A. pioneers, Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, and the 
Belgian, Henry Van der Velde, began to relate the products of 
machine to building and design. 


The change of outlook in architecture came importantly 
from the need to use new materials, 


Van der Velde prophesied a great future for iron, steel, alumi- 
nium, linoleum, celluloid and cement, and he was for the systematic 
discarding of ornament. | 


Otto Wagner said: ‘Nothing that is not practical can be beauti- 
ful’. And, denigrating ornament, he asserted that ‘the pure beauty 
of a work of art is in the degree to which it retains utility and 
the harmony of all parts in relation to each other’, 


Frank Lloyd Wright began his manifesto on the arts and crafts 
of the machine, with praise for our ‘age of steel and steam’. ‘In the 
machine age, locomotive engines, engines of industry, engines of 
light, or engines of war, steamships, take the place which work 
of arts took in previous history.” And he added: “Today we have a 
scientist or an inventor in the place of a Shakespeare or Dante’. 


Walter Gropius enlisted the co-operation of Kandinsky and 
Klee, Moholy Nagy and quite a few other artists in his Bauhaus in 
Weimer. The neccessity of new design went hand in hand with 
inquiries into the creative process in the 20th century. 


One of the major urges of the self-conscious man, then, was to 
do-away with sentimental, false and tawdry ornamentation, with 
all its dust-gathering detail. This in itself was the result of becoming 
naked and wrestling with the giant machine to control it. And thus 
began the movement for the return to fundamentals, in primitive 
impulse and fantasy, rationalised by the highest sophistication. 


The availability of the new materials for sculpture, and the 
new methods of moulding them, brought to the sensitive artists 
the strength of the ironsmith, the woodcarver, the mason and 
the stonecarver. 


And, whereas the materials in the technique of painting made 
the silent areas often shrill, the materials and techniques of sculpture 
extended this art beyond the known classical and romantic senti- 
mentalism into the expression of energies, of harmonies and the 
intensest self-consciousness, often with rare grace and always without 
hysteria. In fact, any object which was animated by the touch of 
the genuine artist’s hand began to be considered sculpture. 
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The word modern as applied to sculpture does not mean 
merely what looks ‘modern’, in the newspaper sense of the word, 
but can be applied to those works which have been infused by 
the new subjective-objective outlook and which have thus been 
reinvigorated through fundamental confrontations, 


For instance, the first moderns did not discard the human 
body which had been the dominant medium of sculpture since 
ancient times. Sculpture cannot enter the void without substance 
in our own age, as indeed it could not in the previous periods, 


The miracle is thus that traditional sculpture itself has received 
the influence of the new ferment. 


In this sense we may call the renovated traditional romantic 
sculpture ‘Modern’, because, by slow transmutation, it absorbs the 
new outlook. 


And we may reserve the word ‘Contemporary’ for those 
sculptors who have rapidly pursued the logical consequences of 
the compulsion to animate plastic form by the new kind of hand- 
ling of materials in obedience to the new urges for the break- 
through to the most intimate, intense and ‘significant — states 
of self-consciousness. 


Already, Honore Daumier had abandoned classicism by deli- 
berate distortion in his Portrait Bust of Senator Fruchard in clay 
(1830-32) as also in Ratapoil in plaster (1850). 


The Impressionist painter Edgar Degas had gone astride 
academic sculpture by giving rough mobility to his bronze studies 
of dancers, 


And sia jee? Rodin, at the end of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries declared: ‘I feel the cubic meaning of all things—the plane, 
the volume, come home to me as the law of all life and all beauty...’ 
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What then are the distinguishing characteristics of modernity 
in_a classicist like Auguste Rodin! 


‘I move in the remotest antiquity’, Rodin had said, but he 
began to put heavy lumps of clay on his statue of Balzac and covered 
the classical spirit in a new romantic drama of exaggerated pro- 
Portions and movement and thrust forward into space by extension 
of form itself. Thus in Rodin’s Balzac was suggested the new primi- 
tivism which was to construct monuments parallel to nature, . 


And what of Aristide Maillol, who also drew inspiration . 
from the legendary Greeks? 


the supposed elegance of the Greeks to elegant mass. And 
perhaps he too was to inspire the new primitivist love of healthy 
strong bodies, | 


well, in The Kiss (1908), which is primitivist in character. In ~ 


Henri Matisse pursued the rhythm of the serpentine line in his 
few sculptures. 


The tendency of expressionist-impressionism, which appeared 
in Rodin’s Balzac had already marked the work of the Italian Medardo 
Rosso in his Yvette Guilbert (1894), and the Sick Child (1895), | 
This man, who burnt like a meteor, plastered the human frame in 
The Bookmaker, in a rough and ready texture, more boldly than did 
Rodin in the heavy cloak of Balzac on top of which the head is 
modelled. Almost like a painter, he caught the movement of mass 
(a contradiction in terms) and impressed the new generation of 
Italians by leaving behind a fundamental view of reality of the 
outside world seen asan impression, as in Madame X (1913), in wax, 


The fact that Constantin Brancusi, the Rumanian peasant, who 
walked to Paris, first became a pupil of Rodin, is important, in 
view of this artist’s rejection of Rodin’s romanticism and his 
attempt to reduce matter to its essence. 


Another sensational fact is the link provided by Pablo Picasso 
between Rodin’s expressionist-impressionism and primitivist tenden- 
cies of African and Asian sculpture through the fundamental — 
figures he made before he entered the phase of cubism. 


Dance of Shiva seems to be a belated indication of his hunch about 
the “eternal present’ in art, as Prof. Gideon has called it, ‘A symbol © 
touches simultaneously all chords of the human soul’, J. J. Bachoffer 
had written in the mid-nineteenth century. And, I feel that, instinc- 
tively, out of the chaos and confusion produced by industrialism, 
the sincere search of the artist led Rodin to explore the awareness — 
of the past ages in the art of the Sumerians, the Chinese, the 
Hindus, the Greeks, the Africans and the European Mediaevalists. — 
And, apart from the vitalities Rodin and the other romantics may — 
have discovered, they became aware about the simultaneousness of 
human consciousness at the highest point of any given time. This — 
was counter to the doctrine of outer progress as against inner 
advance; it was apprehended that organic, integral growth is much 
more difficult, and that perhaps it is the persistent cue behind — 
creative art, ) 


| 
The admiration of Rodin for the equilibrium of the bronze | 























All kinds of new tendencies started off from Rodin’s works, — 
from the rejection of some of his principles and the acceptance 
of others. | 


The two fundamental] Jines of approach were towards dematerialisa- 
tion of form by taking away from mass as far as possible, to release energy, 
rhythm, and velocity, and to materialise shapes in essential volumes, so as 
to discover beauty of pure surface relations in spatial contrasts, texture, 
and grace, 
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In many ways Constantin Brancusi became the ruthless 
logician of the modern movement in sculpture. He sought to curb 
all romantic impulses and broke with the renaissance tradition as 


Sleeping Muse (1909-10), he strained towards essential volume and || 
ultimate form, This primitivism gained from Brancusi’s search for || 
form in the archaic stone sculptures of the Hindus, in Negro art, in | 
the far east, and in the Aegean civilisation. And he continued this — 
main line of primitivism to the rounded egg shape with polished | 
surface, until The Beginning of the World (1924). Exorcism of all | 
emotions, purity attained with smooth surfaces, finished with the 
greatest care, in wood and stone, metal and absolutism, resulted.in.a |} 
kind of grace as in King of Kings (1935), Cook saluting the Sun (1941) || 
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32. RICHIER Germaine: Chauve-Souris, 1947 
33. MOHOLY-Nagy Laszlo: Sculpture with 
perforated forms, 1946 
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lumiere en plexiglas, 1934 








39. VANTONGERLOO: Construction 
36. WORTRUBA Fritz: Tete, 1955 
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or The Seal (1943). Simplification became an end in itself in the hands 
of Brancusi and the elimination of all detail Jed to the highest 
consistency. The European confusions had already been got rid of 
through the rational strain of Indo-Aryan thought, with the insis- 
tence on the symbol! of the primaeval egs. And thus he became the 
precursor of the coherent biomorfic tendency of the treatment of 
objects in rounded volumes or sleek elegant spiral forms, a kind 
of dematerialisation which was to strain after interiority, essence, 
and simultaneousness. 
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Another trend which also began from the expressionist- 
impressionist strain in Rodin’s works was extended by Picasso, 
though this ambivalent genius of modern art gathered unto himself, 
at the same time, the early influence of Negro sculpture—the 
obsession with variegated textures and the exaggeration of the 
broken line, analytical cubism and collage. 


The early fundamentalist sculptures of Picasso, the giant, 
rounded women, the Goat with the enlarged udders, the twisted 
heads of the children, were on the same lines as the primitivist 
Three Women of Avignon (1907). And they were to lead, after many 
years of synthetic cubism, to the Bronze Head of a Woman (1931-32) 
with the huge nose and bun, and to the Bull’s Head (1943), made by 
combining the handle of a cycle with the leather seat. 


Then the romanticism of the young Picasso was subjected to 
rationalist questionings. And he achieved, during the mature 
years, the extreme form of reliance on geometric planes, on flat 
surfaces, animated by strokes of irregular brush work. Wi 


There is no doubt that although it was mainly a development 


in painting, cubism led the foundation of the many individual 
experiments in geometric relief like those of Mondrian, Ben 
Nicholson and Victor Pasmore. Also, it led to the unfolding of 
volumes in sculpture, towards materiality transformed to express 
human urges through informed surface effects. ) 


Of course, this trend was enriched by the deliberate break- 
down of bourgeois sentimentalism in art through the Dadaists and 
the fusion of reality with the darkest fantasies by the Surrealists. 
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At the same time as the dematerialisation and expressionist- 
impressionist materialisation strains of Rodin were being worked 
out, the traditionalists were also active. The Yugoslav sculptor, 
Mestrovic, was emphasising the Graeco-Roman and Byzantine 
traditions, reinforced by the power of strong Slav peasant emotions. 


Carl Milles of Sweden had revived the Baroque approach. 


Epstein in England used Rodin’s crude lumps in portraiture 
and his own kind of expressionism in the controversial Day and 
Night in Hyde Park, in Rima and The Drill. 


The German, Barlach, turned to the middle ages and folk 
forms. 


Lachaise in the U.S.A. exaggerated the groupings in mass of 
Maillol. 


Another traditionalist, who elongated the shapes of his figures 
and projected the old gothic in terms of sharp angles and slender 
forms, was the German Lehmbruck, who died in 1918. Perhaps 
he had seen the influence of the sharp-angled Gothic line, with the 


strong muscular body, in Rodin’s St. John the Baprist (1880). Or 
maybe he had seen some examples of the angular geometrical forms 
begun by the analytical cubists; and he absorbed these into his own 
expressionist temperament, 


Antoine Bourdelle was also impressed by the traditions of 
Greece and the middle ages. And he continued to borrow from the 
ancients the concept of monumental form. He had occasion to 
practise the method in his bas reliefs for the Theatre Des Champs 
Elysees (1912). Material volume is fused with a certain power, 
which may come from the energy of the Gods of Greece, but 
which was an echo that continued to be heard in much of the 
decorative sculpture of Bourdelle. The Pathetic Soul (1912), shows 
that he owed some part of his expressionism to Rodin with whom 
he had collaborated for some time. 


Amedeo Modigliani, a tragic genius, who remained aloof 
from the Cubist herd, was nevertheless influenced by the Negro 
primitive elongations. But he brought to it the elegance of line, 
both in painting and sculpture, and infused everything he did with 
his brooding moods and a simple rhythmic vitality and sophistica- 
tion of impulse. 
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I have indicated earlier that the creative process of each 
artist is fraught with the most complex stirrings. From the confu- 
sions of everyday life, there is sought the approach towards an 


_ object in order to breakthrough to the direction of vision. One 
cannot specify in a few words the total, amorphous and prismatic 


process of creative imagination. Therefore, though no one could 


escape the dialectic of Cubism, each sculptor seems to have 


absorbed its main impact in his own individual manner. 


The Russian, Alexander Archipenko, lived in Paris from 
1910 to 1920, and evolved from Cubism, with attendant classical 
apperceptions, dematerialised forms, in volumes which were often 
hollowed out, and simplified into linear rhythms. The scooping 
out of the mass gave remarkable power to the convex forms. The 
Gondolier (1914), Woman doing her hair (1916), and Standing figure 
(1920), show the evolution of dematerialisation of geometrical 
shapes, with a fine polish which obviously came from Brancusi. 


The most eloquent product of expressionism-impressionism and 
the Cubist geometry, with dynamic projections, was realised in the 
work of Raymond Duchamp-Villon’s The Horse (1914). Obviously, 
Duchamp-Villon was strongly impressed by Archipenko’s lines. 
But he adventured into the dynamic drama of a futurist horse by 
exaggeration of violent emotions. Unfortunately, he died in 1918 
and his promise was cut short by the war. 


Jacques Lipchitz (born 1891) was decisively affected by Picasso’s 
analytical cubism, as well as the expressionist moods of the time. 
A passionate temperament like his contemporary Duchamp-Villon, 
he carried out his inspiration by objectifying the drama of form, by 
hollowing the geometrical planes, by transposing them against 
each other, almost as in Braque’s paintings of the period, except 
that he concentrates on recognisable man and adds volume to 
geometry. The transition from Lipchitz’s Head (1915-16) to The 
Guitarist (1918) and Aurelia (1946) is marked by continuity of 
effort to make sculpture the vehicle for permanent refractions. 

Ossip Zadkine (born 1890) remained closely allied to the 
planes of analytical Cubism, but with an exuberance which is almost 
baroque. From Feminine Form (1918), through Woman Playing Guitar 
(1962), to Orpheus (1966), the transformations inherently worked 
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out, through the new twist and turn, made for powerful and 
noble expressions. 


Henri Laurens (1885) though also starting from the hypothesis 
of analytical Cubism, as in the Man with the Clarionet (1919), 
proceeds to annex dynamic volume from the biomorphic forms of 
Brancusi and expresses fantasy as in the Little Siren (1944), and 
music in the Great Amphion (1952). 


The most vocal revolution in the Arts of the pre-first World 
War was not Cubism, but Futurism, with the hysterical manifesto, 
written by Marinetti. But it was symptomatic of the iconoclasm of 
the period. “A racing car is more beautiful than the victory of 
Samothrace’, the Futurists proclaimed and the bourgeois was not 
only shocked but frightened. The emphasis on the present as against 
the past, however, worked in favour of greater creativeness. 


In his Technical Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture, Marinetti wrote : 
“We shall give life to the static muscular line by fusing it with 
dynamic force-line. It will almost always be the straight line, 
which is the only line corresponding to the inner simplicity of the 
synthesis that we appeal to the Baroque exteriority of analysis.’ 
And he added: ‘Objects never finish, they intersect with innume- 
rable shocks of aversion.’ 


The great exemplification of this manifesto was Umberto 
Boccioni. He invested the montage of various materials in his 
sculptures, working out ‘plastic complexes’ of wood, glass, iron, 
hair, plaster, which was to be taken up by Tatlin in Russia, the 
Dadaists, and later by Domela. He gathered the dynamic forces in 
objects and the human body into angular masses, infused by violent 
tension, as in Michelangelo’s painting. From the Development of the 
Battle in Space (1912), to Unique Forms of Continuity in Space (1913), 
he showed the potential of a new style of muscular strength, which 
achieves its effects by the play of the tormented surfaces with 
shadows. Violent brusting aspirations are released from the flesh 
and liberated by the spirals. 


Boccioni fell off from a horse and died during the war in 1916. 
After this the Futurists carried out a pastiche of his ideas without 
much talent and became the unconscious initiators of Pop and 
Op art for the amusement of the young. 
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The trend of emphasis on material form was evident in the 
individualists mentioned above. 


But the second tendency towards dematerialised form was a 
parallel movement with incursions from the material volume 
group. 

In 1913 Vladimir Tatlin showed in Moscow certain composi- 
tionsin new materials, like iron and wood. And he made a project 
for a Monument to the Third International. This powerful searchlight 
kind of construction was breaking into new space areas, which 
were later to be explored by the constructivists. | 


Kasimir Malevich evolved, what he called Supermatism, by 
showing a square on a white background and an oblong as the basic 
forms. In these neo-plastic works, the horizontal lines are contrasted 
and emphasised by the vertical lines and the simple relationships of 
geometrical forms are revived. Dynamic architecture was to apply 
these principles to utilitarian ends. 


About this time, the departure from Cubism towards painting 
and sculpture, with no object, was taking place. This meant that, 
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from within the juxtaposition of forms, further abstractions were 
beginning to be essayed through which one might penetrate deeper 
into the silent areas of the spirit. 


Mondrian wrote in the review de Stilj in 1917, under the 
influence of theosophy: ‘In the vital reality of the abstract, the new 
man has gone beyond the sentiments of nostalgia, of joy, of ravish- 
ment, of pain, horror etc.; in the constant emotion of the beautiful 
these are purified and deepened. Things are beautiful or ugly only 
in time and space.’ Mondrian did not experiment in sculpture, but 
reached the ultimate point of mysticism by abolishing colour and 
line from his perfectly conceived squares and rectangles. 


This doctrine, however, led Georges Vantangerloo, the 
Belgian, to certain new plastic experiments, which began the process 
of reduction, in the first instance, in the massive carvings composed 
of prisms. Then he began to synthesise figurative elements and 
abstraction by emphasis on the circle, the ellipsoid and_ the cone. 
Later, the straight line disappeared and curvacious forms became 
dominant. And he was to go on to materials like plexiglass, 
polychromed and suspended in the new space areas. Starting 
from geometry with the de Stilj group, Vantangerloo was to 
explore many fields including the scientific laboratory. 


The purism of the new plasticists was not throughgoing enough 
for Le Corbusier. Therefore he departed from early Cubism and _ 
sought geometrical consistency in sculptural planes mostly in paint. 
Ultimately, however, his cubes, rectangles and musical planes 
were to be transplanted from painting to architecture, which he 
began more and more to conceive as sculpture. 


The dematerialisation proceeded further with the constructi- 
vists. 


As we have seen, the Cubists, though not wanting to copy any 
object, still took their departure from substances. 


The constructivists declared that they were ‘not concerned 
with the expression of the appearance of reality as we see it, 
but with true reality, indefinable, but realisable in plastics’. The 
constructive idea they averred has revealed a universal law that — 
lines, colours and shapes possess their own forces of expression, — 
independent of any association with the external aspects of the 
world. Further, that the ‘culture of particular form is approaching — 
its end. The culture of determined relations is beginning’. 


Thus every form, every line, was to have its own expression. 


Mondrian may be said to have written the first manifesto of — 
Geometric Art. And he had two fundamental laws in mind: The law 
of dynamic equilibrium and the law of denaturalisation. These are — 
fixed laws which govern and point to the use of the constructive — 
elements of the composition and of the inherent interrelationships 
between them. These laws may be regarded as subsidiary laws to the 
fundamental law of equivalence, which creates dynamic equilibrium | 
and reveals the true content of reality. 


There is no explanation about how these laws begin to operate. 
But Mondrian based everything on pure intuition and they may be 
considered the creative source as well as the critique of geometric — 
art. The second law of denaturalisation implies that it is in complete 
dissociation of all reference to actuality that pure dynamic rhythm : 
can be expressed, | 


Constructive art was supposed to be concerned with the 
construction of rhythms of mutual relations, of mutual forms, and 
free lines. Therefore, subject did not interest the constructivists. 
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Only the absolute had significance. Thus particular form was to 
be set aside. 

The Russian Naum Gabo (born 1890), one of the chief progeni- 
tors of constructivism, along with his brother, Nicholas Pevsner 
(born 1884), considered that, in pure plastics, form and content 
are completely identified and freed from all association with things. 
A work of art is thus not abstract but absolute. ‘The emotional 
content of an absolute shape is unique and not replaceable by any 
other means at the command of our spiritual faculties’. The absolute 
conditioning is realised, as Mondrian had said, through intensification 
and when one creates successfully on more profound planes. 

This hard test of intensity in the constructivist thesis is not 
often realised in the concrete achievements. Because the creative 
process inevitably involves the sensual, the intellectual and the 
biological forces of the inner life in outer surface relations. Also, 
in spite of simplification, abstraction and stylisation, and because of 
the need for identification with some elemental form, it becomes 
imperative to appeal to human beings and the principle of similitude 
persists in subtler forms. 

In view of this, constructivism could not become the pure 
rational departure from Cubism that it wished to be. Both the 
brothers, Pevsner and Gabo, succeeded in going further than Tatlin 
and Malevich in systematising the previous rational geometries. 
The sculpture in their hands has become transparent, admitting 
light from all sides and has opened up new space areas. 

Pevsner’s Construction in Plexiglass (1926), was to lead to 
Construction in the Egg (1948), where light percolates from all sides. 
And in the Peace Column (1954), depth was achieved by disposing 
of metal blades so as to provide hollows and suggest transparent 
planes. 

The transparencies dominated the work of Naum Gabo from 
the beginning. Trained in Engineering, he left that profession for 
sculpture in an absolutist search. And from Spatial Construction 
(c.1949), and the Unknown Political Prisoner (1953), Gabo experi- 
mented in scooping hollows and allowed light to permeate voids, 
made to suggest the habitations of the spirit or its release, This 
rebel of the early twenties has always sought classical perfection, 
controlled by intricate nets and strings, which certainly make us 
breathe a purer air. 


The work of Pevsner and Gabo goes beyond the geometric 
idiom into a technique of assemblage of lines and forms and light, 
so that theirs may be called the school of transparency. 
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The rationalism which came from the cubist movement 
caught the imagination of another contemporary of Pevsner and 
Gabo, the Spaniard, Julio Gonzalez. Julio was descended from 
a family of craftsmen and knew how to work in embossing 
iron and copper. But he wanted to be a painter and a musician. 
He came to Paris and for nearly twenty years struggled with adversity 
and mental anguish to discern the true way. 

Beginning with some pensive heads in 1910, in beaten bronze, 
he began to deal with iron, always tentative and gentle and question- 
ing. At the age of fifty, Gonzalez explored into certain abstract 
fantasies. In the Head with the halo (1932), the Swiss woman (1932), 
Tunnel Head (1933), Person lying down (1934), the early expressionism 
he shared with Picasso is brought together in the composition. 
Certain works from 1933 to 1934 like Maternity, Dream, Dancing 
Girl with pallette, Small head (all 1933) Head with Mirror, Head 
called firemen (1934), share Picasso’s quick in breaking up mass and 


twisting it to release the energies of iron. For instance, in Woman 
seated (1935), iron expresses ironness and suggests its sharpness 
by the outward thrust of the top part. 

Woman dressing her hair (1936), is highly successful offshoot 
of synthetic cubism. In Torso (1936), the compactness of iron is 
broken, while the curves still remain romantic in their main 
tendency. Masks of Montserrat, Screaming (1936), may be a portrait 
of all men at that time. 

The Gothic Man standing (1937), and Cactus Man I (1939-40), 
are mature works of the highest calibre, which depart from Picasso, 
in their own direction of absolute expressionism. At last the 
gentle soul of Gonzalez had released his deep inner comments 
on human destiny at a time fraught with the rise of fascism and 
its onslaughts on humanity, The tragedy of the Spanish civil war 
may have become for Gonzalez, as it became for many others, 
symbolic of human tragedy itself. 

The German, Otto Freundlich (born 1878), similar to Gonzalez 
in temperament, tormented himself always to evolve harmonies of 
pure colours in small rectangles, to indicate nuances of expression, 
which have been aptly called the struggle to reveal ‘shadow of 
a shadow’. The Nazis caught him in the Pyrenees mountains in 1923 
and deported him to Poland, from where he was never to return. 
This was a punishment for what the fascists called “degenerate art’. 

The sculptures by Freundlich show an architectonic mind, 
in love with volumes, piled one on the other, as one may build 
a big hope upon a small hope and expect it to still maintain an equi- 
librium. These are housed in the studio of Freundlich’s widow and 
truly deserve for their elevation of spirit to become monuments 
for public view. 
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Parallel to the experiments of the post-Cubists in Paris, in 
England two sculptors, Henry Moore (born 1898), and Barbara 
Hepworth (born 1903), were discovering expressionist forms of 
their own, from within the substances which still dominated 
Picasso and Braque. In fact, they were more substantial than the 
constructivists, Gabo and Pevsner. 

The unique contribution of Barbara Hepworth arose from 
deliberate absorption of the fundamental form of the rocks in her 
native Cornwall with the natural hollows which opened up space 
areas, As she was also interested in volume, she seems to have 
pursued the Brancusi line in synthesis with the cubist rationality. 
As these prototypal forms have no utilitarian purpose, the very 
freedom of these works demands coherence. And Barbara Hepworth 
succeeds in such an early carving as Hellicoids and Sphere in achieving 
the Platonic ideal. 

In her later works, Barbara Hepworth produced variations 
of elemental form with definite attempts at rhythmic groupings, 
as in The Group of Twelve Figures (1951), Curved Form (1955), and 
two figures, Menhirs (1955), and Stringed Figure or Face (1956). 

She seems to have realised that the lack of direction implied 
in pure abstraction takes away all need of identification and a certain 
flow of the mind is organic to intuitionally apprehended compulsions. 
Pure plastics can never be so pure as to lack the drive towards 
balance. 
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The work of Henry Moore kept close to the rediscovery of 
substance from within, in fundamental forms, energised by the 
tensions within them. Consciously or unconsciously, he too was 
departing from Cubism towards materialisation in volumes in the 
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beginning. Soon, however, he began to scoop out the elemental 
structures and used string from the harp motif to indicate a new 
balance. These two tendencies have alternated in his whole career. 
On the one hand, an alliance with primitive cult images with 
dematerialised volumes, hollows and holes to secure a certain 
ethereality. On the other hand, the tension of well-strung musical 
instruments, indicating the search for balance, in purist forms which 
echo definite heretic tendencies. The Reclining Figure (1945-46), King 
and Queen (1952-53), Draped Reclining Figure (1952-53), Internal 
and External Forms (1953-54), are symbolic of the first tendencies. 
The UNESCO monoliths extend the fundamentalist method into 
expressive monumentality and strength of the human structure as 
a challenge to the machine age. 
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In the pure plastics of materialised form, both Barbara Hep- 
worth and Moore had been anticipated by Jean Arp (born 1887). 
This sculptor repudiated the term abstract art, in so far as he was 
concerned to subject substances like torso, breast, fruit, kernel, 
leaf, bud, branch and crystal to the modulations of curves, integral 
to proportions and balances, arising from within the forms. The 
attempt at purification was constant, though what resulted was not 
always anticipated, thus leaving room for the frenetic sensibility. 
The poetry of this animation was more akin to Brancusi than to 
Picasso's expressionism. In Torso (1931), Arp had already begun 
to follow the process which Barbara Hepworth was to carry out 
in her own way. Then he did sculptures in two pieces and some 
painted reliefs which were to dispose of forms in unrelated 
space areas. These still have the magical element of the kinetic 
touch and are not released from closed volume in the sense in 
which Gabo demanded it. 

The development of Arp is a long imaginative release of forms, 
then, towards a logical reduction of emotional responses even though 
he leaves the flow of form to compel its own alliances with feeling. 

Column with interchangeable elements (1945-55), was to show the 
evolution towards a vertical architecture from which all unessential 
element had been pruned away. The intervening sculptures, Shell 
Crystal (1946), Shadow Scene (1947), Gargoyla (1949), Head of Clan 
(1949), Figure without name (1957), are experiments in volumes, 
shorn of all detail. The direction of a new balance is sought from 
within the artist’s solar plexus. 

In the wealth of forms derived from the new poetry, Arp has 
remained true to his aim to create an essential order, a harmony, 
to save the world from its limitless confusions. 
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_ Out of the chaos of perceptions towards a new kind of balance 
have also been the essays of Alexander Calder, an American who 
came to live in Paris. The daring and novelty of his experiments won 
immediate recognition from his contemporaries, like Mondrian 
and Nicholson, and he became the companion of Tzara, Man Ray, 
Marcel Duchamp, Max Ernst, and others. 

The immediate inspiration may have come from the Paris 
Circus, with its balancing acts, its trapeze dancers and the strings and 
wires suspended in the tent. Or Calder may have noticed the 
trees in the wind. He himself says that he was walking on the beach 
and saw the dry leaves floating in the breeze. The result was 
a sensitive handling of blades of Posten iron and tin and aluminium 
adjusted to thianest wires and hung down from an axis, so that 
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they vibrated and moved in any breeze that blew. From Kiki (1931), 
through Tight Rope (1932), Thirteen Spines (1940), Rose Petals (1942), 
Bayonete menacing a flower (1945), Jaquerahda (1949), the transfor- 
mation of various elements held in balance has been Calder’s forte, 

These dream toys are charged with a sense of fantasy which 
was to beget some of the mechanical contrivances of Pop art. 

This was perhaps not anticipated by Calder, who was fascinated 
by the broken universe of Miro, of the various constellations and 
planets and stars, which he wished to hold in some kind of balance, 
Thus he ventured into space, and tried to animate it by creating 
vibrating forms which have a diathrambic movement as though 
from the quick of the artist’s hand. 
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At the same time as the two tendencies of materialised form 
and dematerialised form were dominating the consciousness of the 
most important sculpture in Europe, and all kinds of permutations 
and combinations were resulting from the manifestoes of neo- 
plasticism, constructivism and pure abstraction, there were certain 
unique experimentalists, who can be called expressionists of figurative 
art. Perhaps enlivened by Picasso’s versatile inventions, but going 
on to their own realms from the bent of their own temperaments, 
they are abstract but are not abstractionists. They express but 
are not expressionists. They take each concrete substance and see 
it in its own plastic situation. 

Of these Giacometti (born 1901), the sad, lone, figurative 
sculptor, stands out, for his attenuated impressionist elongations, — 
which stand away from each other in space. These figures are alone, 
each involved in despair and fading away. Giacometti evokes the 
alienation of man. From the Palace at 4.A.M. in the morning (1933), to 
the Street (1948), Seven Figures in one Head (1950), are all in a series 
in which the Angst exudes from the emaciated roughened sadhus 
of the modern world, stripped to the bone. 

Germaine Richitier (born 1904) in the Bat (1947), echoed back 
to Medardo Rosso with a feminine sensibility, delicate in its expres- 
siveness. Her other sculptures may be described in the words 
of Breton as ‘desire elevated to panic power’. 

Moholy Nagy (born 1895) who dismissed massive sculpture as 
archaic, primitivist work, belonging to the passive period of human 
history, preferred the aesthetic of the ‘new vision’, which was 
inspired by the experiments in Walter Gropius’ Bauhaus in Weimer. 
His emphasis lay in the direction of ‘Dematerialised Volume’. 
And he sought to use new materials like glass, plexiglass, and even 
resistant materials, to shape these planes capable of suggesting the 
flight of the imagination, to aerial realms. Cezanne’s cylinder was 
too substantial for him. So a vertical rod moving in a horizontal 
circle could indicate the surface of the cylinder. If the rod moved — 
fast then it could create the impression of a cylinder because of the 
reaction of our eyes. This simple hypothesis was varied by Moholy 
Nagy. And he created many bold, free forms with materials with — 
varying degrees of transparency, under coloured lights, The ex-~ 
periments of the Master have led to much play with fantasies of , 
light and movement. Especially the disappearance of mass, through — 
the revelations of modern physics, and the emergence of a world, — 
connected by energies, has made use of Moholy Nagy’s work to 
strain after a new direction of advance of consciousness to realise 
‘poetry by analogy’ of the age of form. ) 

The avant-garde of modern sculpture, some of whose works © 
have been noticed here, were to release new contemporary 7 
urges in the various countries of the world. To the experiments of © 
these contemporaries we will now address ourselves. 
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Contemporary Indian Art—1940’s 


The three giants of the contemporary 
period, Gaganendranath Tagore, Rabind- 
ranath Tagore and Amrita Sher-Gil, passed 
away by 1941, leaving behind Jamini Roy 
to continue and resuscitate the contem- 
porary art that had found itself in a 
moribund situation on the decline of the 
Bengal School. 

Although the doyen of the Bengal 
School, Abanindranath and his close 
disciples, Nandalal Bose, Khitindranath 
Mazumdar, Asit Haldar, Samar Gu 
Deviprasad Chaudhry | aad Mukul Dey, 
were there to pursue the renaissance 
movement started in the beginning 1 
century, no doubt by the 1940’s it was a 
spent force. The heyday of the Bengal 
School was over and a new beginning of 
the artistic impulse was felt with the 
emergence of these four artists of the 
new era. None of the. ase artists, 
peestaaee — aaga : 











Indian artistic scene. The contemporary 
artists tried to get over the nostalgic 
feeling of the Bengal School and inspire 
a new ideology creating a synthesis 
between the East and the West. Their 
forerunners, Gaganendranath, Rabindra- 
nath, Jamini Roy and Amrita Sher-Gil, 
had already paved the way in this respect. 


Rabindranath, — the poet who 
established his Viswa Bharati Institution 
at Santiniketan had logically seen the 


pers world through a wide window and not 


through the parochial outlook of the 


Bengal School. He therefore protested 
against the existing conditions of Indian 





art in the country and said: “‘I strongly 

e our artists vehemently to deny their 
cblisstion refully to produce something 
that can be labelled as Indian Art by con- 
forming to some old world mannerisms 
Let them proudly refuse to be herded 
into a pen like branded beasts that are 





: 2 treated as cattle and not as cows.”’ 
arifying the ates ee ty ones 








Se tosercaie 


we "speak of Indian Arti it i indicates some 


absolute caste restriction in human 
cultures; they even have the power to 
Genie and produce new variations, and 
such combinations have been going on 
for ages, proving the truth of the deep 
unity of human psychology. ”” These 
forceful utterances make it obvious that 
Rabindranath was no fellow-traveller with 
the Bengal School painters of the day 
who were becoming more and more 
infused with satis bias. A reconstruc- 
tion, therefore, was a necessity and his 
appearance on the scene was vital 


and meaningful. 


This rebellious feeling of the poet 
echoed in the works of the other three 
artists, Gaganendranath, Jamini Roy and 
Amrita Sher-Gil, equally. Of them again 
Amrita Sheri-Gil, the youngest of them 

from the parentage of a Sikh 
Ether and a Hungaria mother, \ was 


conspicuously vocal in spirits ae 
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chose to work ee 


spirit of this synthesis between the two es 
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But it was only in a spirit of adventure 
and more as a matter of individual 
| ration in the new fields without 
formulating any collective effort to a new, 

| reorganization that these four 

artists worked. It was only a new light 
that was thrown upon the possibilities 
that might ee in augmenting the 
resurgence of the new movement. It is, 
however, curious to note in this regard 
that none of the three older artists from 
Bengal,—Rabindranath, Gaganendranath 
and Jamini Roy, accepted the foreign 
medium of oils in their expressions. 
Rabindranath stuck to ink mainly, 
aganendranath to water colour, and 
Tamia Roy, although adept i in oils, never 
used these as his medium in his mature 
and sustained expressions. Jamini Roy 
scrupulously followed the traditional 
medium of tempera using earth colours. 
On the other and’ Amrita Sher-Gil, half 
Indian and half Hungarian, and trained in 
Ecole-de-Paris chose to paint in oils. Here, 
the Western ingredient of oils served as 
the body structure, essentially different 
from the body structure that is organized 
and developed through either tempera, 





ink, or water colour. The transparent and _ 


fluid character of water colour can hardly 
be compared with the opaque character 
of tempera and oils. Rabindranath’s ink, 
the i predient of his writing material 
throws up altogether a new approach 
of expressing fantastic and unnatural 
phenomena, often glowing from within 
and thus adding a new force in enlivening 
the expressions. This, to my mind, is 
a vital contribution towards introducing 
a new medium of expression. Obviously, 
Rabindranath was never conscious of it. 
It came automatically and spontaneously 
as a close associate for many years to 
help to release the intense urges and even 
the torment within the poet. It is also 
interesting to note that the poet ve 

seldom used a brush. He a 2 
use his pen, both the nib end, and the 
butt end, and for filling up the spaces, 
sometimes cotton wool and bits of 


If Rabindranath’s approach was more 
on the expressionistic side, his painting 
breathed a free, yet an Indian air and 
enjoyed the typically rhythmic pattern of 
the traditional form. Jamini Roy, on the 
other hand, fell back upon the basic 
values of the rural art depicted in pat 
psa; deeds oi Shee of Bengal. 

The emp! kz sis on the bold, rhythmic line 
br ght, flat colour of the 1 indi pen 
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Gaganendranath Tagore 





Gaganendranath was never a cubist 
himself nor did he want to follow the 
principles of the same School, but only 
used the geometric figures of cubes, 
squares and triangles in the perspective 
of proper light and shade for creating 
a surface pattern in his painting. If 
cubism meant to penetrate into the 
objects in terms of geometrical rationa- 
lisation of objects, Gaganendranath 
revelled to play on the surface, creating 
subdued, mystic patterns of decorative 
forms. Definitely, this was a great 
departure from his earlier landscape 
paintings of the Bengal School type. This 
new experiment of his, breathed a 
fresh air, On the other hand, Amrita 
Sher-Gil, who was almost steeped into 
the very fabric of the Parisian life, and 
necessarily therefore the Parisian art 
movement of the time, was undeniably 
indebted to Cezanne, Gauguin and 
Modigliani to a great: extent. Although 
her later works were mainly based on 
Mughal and Rajasthani miniatures, they 
had the obvious influence of Gauguin’s 
emotional content of colour, Cezanne’s 
intellectual reconstruction of form and at 
times Modigliani’s formal elongated 
nuances, 


In spite of the new energy created by 
these four artists it could hardly create 
any definite change in the situation. 
None of these painters, excepting perhaps 
Jamini Roy, was appreciated and accepted 
during his life time. Rabindranath and 
Gaganendranath’s works were restricted 
to the knowledge only of the Bengalis, 
and Amrita Sher-Gil could hardly make 


‘herself known beyond Delhi and Punjab. 


At this uncertain juncture, a band of 
young painters and sculptors from 
Calcutta raised their voice against the 
Bengal School of painting under the 
banner of Calcutta Group in 1943. Those 
were dark days for Bengal. Famine and 
pestilence were then stalking the land. 
The barbarity and heartlessness all around 
moved them deeply. The time to pre- 
occupy oneself with Gods and Goddesses 
was over. The artist could no longer be 
blind to his age and surroundings, his 
people and society. These realisations 
took concrete shape in the birth of 
the Calcutta Group. In this Group 
seven painters and two _ sculptors 
worked, without having any cemmon 
bond of artistic realisations, but they 
formed into a group as a matter of 
convenience with the sole idea of 
propagating their views on art and life. 
The painters who joined the group were: 
Nirode Mazumdar, Subho Tagore, Gopal 
Ghose, Paritosh Sen, Rathin Méaitra, 
rankrishna Pal and the sculptor members, 





Kamla Das Gupta and the present writer. 
Later on Ram Kinker, Gobardhan Ash, 
Abani Sen, Sunil Madhav Sen, and 
Hemanta Misra joined the group. 


Their guiding motto was best expressed 
.in the slogan ‘‘Art should be International 
and Interdependent’’, In other words, 
they thought that art could not progress 
or develop if the artists always look back 
to the past glories and cling to their old 
traditions at all costs. The vast new world 
of art, rich and infinitely varied, created 
by masters the world over in all ages, 
should inspire them, From Egyptian and 
Assyrian arts to the works of Italian, 
Dutch, French Masters—they had to 
study all of them deeply, develop their 
appreciation of them and take from them 
all that could profitably synthesize with 
their requirements and traditions. The 
Calcutta Group artists thought that while, 
during the past 250 years, Indian art 
could not make any appreciable head-way, 
the world outside India made vast strides 
in art, evolved epoch-making discoveries 
in forms and techniques. And, therefore, 
they thought that it was absolutely 
necessary for them to close this hiatus by 
taking advantage of these developments 
in the Western World, 


They understood that this was 
inevitable whether they liked it or not. 
In this modern world of supersonic 
planes and television, it was not possible 
nor desirable to preserve the lily-white 
purity of the traditions, because art, like 
science, was also becoming an interna- 
tional activity. It was, therefore, better 
for them to consciously and discrimina- 
tingly choose and integrate foreign 
influences with the national style and 
tradition; for, otherwise, influences un- 
consciously imbibed might distort rather 
than enrich their art. 


In 1944, the first public exhibition of 
the Calcutta Group was held under the 
auspices of the Services Art Club. The 
exhibition succeeded in creating a 
commotion in the circles of art critics. 
The praise and the criticism that were 
showered on them clearly indicated that a 
new art movement was born. Some of the 
die-hard critics had it against them that 
they were bent on destroying the true 
traditions of Indian Art. One of them 
wrote : ‘And though it is categorically 
denied that these artists are not affected 
by the dusty wind from distant Europe, 
their national traditions appear to be 
submerged, full five fathoms deep, under 
the dirt carried by that dubious dirty 
wind’. Five years later, the same critic 
wrote: ““to the average person not carin 
art, the typical products of the Calcutta 
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Group are ugly and frightful and very far 
from the attractive presentation of 
‘beauty’ as ordinarily understood. Yet, 
these artists may claim that their original 
creations of designs in hot and emphatic 
colour schemes are excitingly beautiful, 
as they seek to interpret a new order of 
beauty—that kind of beauty which is just 
the expression of the artist’s aesthetic 
excitement’. But there were other 
critics who welcomed the Group warmly 
as ‘trail-blazers..:...the pioneers of a 
new epoch in Indian Art.’ 


Being encouraged by local apprecia- 
tion, the Group members sent two large 
exhibitions to Bombay in 1944 and in 
1945. These two exhibitions created a 
great stir among the art critics and 


_ connoisseurs of Bombay. There also the 


Group was hailed as the precursor of a 
new movement of art in the country. 
By 1949 the Group had considerably 
consolidated its position and there was a 
great public demand for their shows. 





By a sheer coincidence in December 
1947, three of the Group membe 
including the present writer, were 
present in B ay and were invited by 
Rudy Von seis one of the three 
European patrons of the younger artists 
of Bombey, to all cinerea to 
help to form a similar progressive group 
of artists in Bombay. Early in re = 
Bombay progressive group was forme 
with Hees Raiba, Newton Souza, Raza, 
Gade, Husain, Bakre and a few others. 
In April 1950, the Calcutta Group 
organised the first and the only joint 
show of their works with that of the 
members of the Bombay Progressive 
Group with the idea of et 
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impact upon the people of alcutta and 
_ thus laying the foundation of the new 


movement in an all-India basis. 


other progressive groups were formed, 


one in Delhi, and the other in Madras, 
under the name of Delhi Silpi Chakra and 
Madras Progressive Group respectively. 
Before hat eens. in 1946 a ali 
group of artists in Kashmir also joined 
together under the leadership of Trilok 
Kaul to form a Progressive Group there. 
By the end of 1940's, the main art centres 
of India took charge of the situation and 
got prepared to express their art with a 
refreshed and liberal outlook and caring 
more for their immediate social environ- 
ments rather than religious dictates. 
Their next preoccupation was based on 
the experiments of the basic aesthetics 
of form, colour, rhythm, harmony etc, 
The country was thus surcharged with a 
new artistic inspiration, mostly encou- 
raged by the new experiments and 
innovations of the West. In the beginning 
this new artistic generation of India could 
only make a faltering expression with 
perceptible influence of the Western 
masters like Picasso, Matisse, Braque, 
Henry Moore, Brancusi and others, and 
had to face adverse criticism, but with 
the passage of time these influences in 
most cases were integrated to the best 
advantage of the artist’s individual 


It will be thus seen from the forego- 
ing that the four masters of modern 
art in our country, Rabindranath, 
Gaganendranath, Jamini Roy and Sher- 
Gil contributed significantly towards the 
fund of modern art by dint of their 
individual greatness although they 
founded no School and made no followers. 
In their time, they shone like meteors 
in the Indian sky. The contribution of the 
Calcutta Group along with other 


progressive groups, on the other hand, 


the spirit underlying the achievements 
fd gh ee aes 


—Prodosh Das Gupta Lt ' re 


Contemporary Indian Art—1950’s 


As an historical period of time, the 
1950’s are full of interest. During these 
years, India, after a Ledge finpasel isola- 
tion started getting acquainted with 
the world. This fact had not only its poli- 
tical and economic repercussions, but 
engendered social changes and changes 
also in art. 


Before 1947 art cannot be said to have 
flourished. No doubt it existed in many 
centres, but it lived precariously. Two 
factors led to the expansion of art in the 
1950's, firstly the demand for art and its 
application to production and industry, 
and secondly the g of a class 
fine arts. This class included foreigners, 
commercial houses, galleries or institu- 
tions and an art-loving public. 


In order to understand the nature of the 
art production of the 1950’s, we will 
have to briefly notice the kind of art that 
existed in the 1940’s. We may also consi- 
der the major influences from an earlier 
period which continue to affect the art 
of this period. Thus we can approximately 
judge and estimate the legacy of the past 


as an influence. Secondly, we have to 


consider the environment and conditions 


| of the 1950's. As is well known, art 


does not exist in a vacuum but reflects 
changes and is affected by its environment. 
The art of a period may be various but it is 
nevertheless linked together indissolubly, 
by the time and locale of its occurrence. 
Most arts are rather self-conscious about 
their individuality and independence, 
but, in spite of differences, there are many 
factors which are common te all in a 


nourished by what they see. This is 
especially noticeable in small art groups 
such as art schools and is _ noticeable 
in even smaller units such as classes. 
Therefore, consciously or unconsciously 
artists tend to repeat (I advisedly do 
not use any other word like imitate or 
copy), idioms, habits, techniques, visual 
phrases which they have absorbed and 
which become part of their own 
vocabulary. There in nothing specially 
derogatory is such usage, as the same 
process of vocabulary building is seen in 
language and also in other arts. 


At a given period of time, the art of 


the period, however miscellaneous, has 


a specific range. It covers a field, it 
experience in a certain way. 


expresses 
Slowly as new elements appear, and old 


ones become obsolete or are dropped 
out, the specific nature, field or charac- 
teristics change. The new elements tend 
to be followed by younger men and, in 
their turn, lend a characteristic colour 
to the whole of art. 


Again, at any given period, there is a 
vast amount of art and therefore the 
appearance of the whole field is Kalei- 
doscopic, broken and miscellaneous. 
But as time begins to focus attention on 
the more dynamic units, the others fall 


into negligence because they have been 
ed. When we look back from ~ 


the 60’s at the 50’s, perhaps we wonder 
why so much of nostalgic or literary or 
folkish art was permitted or found place. 
Obviously, this art was acceptable at 
that time, and we have now outgrown 


our interest in it. The sense of history is 


unfortunately lacking not only in the 
Indian character in general ee among 
artists in particular. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that they are interested only in 
the new and are incapable of realising 
the value of the achievements and 
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In the course of preparation for this 
paper, I have been trying to immerse 
myself in the art of the 50’s. I have been 
trying to isolate the forces which seem 
more constructive, trying to isolate 
influences and styles which have fallen 
by the wayside. I wish to state here that 
] talk of the period as a whole, and any 
examples or artists I may mention, I cite 
not because they are unique or great, but 
because they are characteristic. I do not 
have to cite all the artists of each style, 
Ihave only to show the changes, and 
give examples which support my argu- 
ment. I am sure many other artists’ 
paintings which are characteristic will 
also come to everyone’s mind. 


Throughout the 1950’s while the 
modern experiments received a certain 
tentative welcome, there was also a 
strong reactionary trend expressing itself. 


In actual work, the folk-inspired styles, ° 


or nationalistic ‘Indian’ manneristic art, 
were of this type. Senior painters more 
than critics expressed their doubts in 
articles and speeches, and claimed that 
modern art was imitative (of the West) 
and/or, ununderstandable. This point of 
view found an echo with the public, 
which did not want to make the effort to 
accept or understand change. For example 
Barada Ukil writing in 1952 (Rooplekha, 


Vol. XII, Nos. IV, 2 p. 67) states: ‘It is, 


not the sum total of colour, form and 
line, but the sincerity of expression of an 
idea, in the painting that is ef supreme 
importance to a work of art, comes to be 
regarded as an embodiment of creative 
imagination if the artist is successful in 
conveying some original and immortal 
idea, caught in a flash of inspiration- 
through colour, form and line, which 
latter are to be regarded as mere accessor- 
ies necessary for making a painting. The 
author goes on to state that the essentials 
of fine Art are Satyam, Shivam and 
Sundaram, etc. etc. but does not state 
why Picasso’s art, for example, cannot be 
considered to exhibit these qualities. 


The literature pertaining to the 
modern period in our country has 
__ been conspicueusly poor. The caution of 
publishers is understandable since there 
is little demand for such books. The 
paucity of trained art historians has 
likewise affected book production, The 
number of books dealing with contempo- 
rary art is very small. Among the more 
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Manohar Kaul’s, Trends in Indian Painting, 


W. G. Archer’s India and Modern Art, 
Ajit Mookherjee’s Modern Indian Painting 
etc. None of these books give a clear 
picture, or evaluations of art which 





would be acceptable today. Monographs 
on individual painters tend to be eulogies 
of the artist discussed. 


The dilemma of modern art as seen by 
these writers is loss of identity, that is 
with the East. Whereas the problem is 
really not the dichotomy between the 
Orient and Occident, but between medi- 
aevalism and modernism. Whatever the 
Bengal School artists might think, they 
also cannot be grouped together with 
artists of the ancient Indian tradition, 
since after 1900, the new art that arose 
was not part of the past, however much 
it may have been inspired by it. 


A critic writing in 1952 in Bombay, 
which was one of the centres of new art, 


_ however is quite clear about the qualities 


to be found in living art. Discussing 
socialist realism he states: ‘‘A picture 
which appeals to the lowest common 
denominator is not necessarily a work of 
art. A work of art requires aesthetic 
comprehension, just as a complicated 
instrument requires scientific understand- 
ing. Modern painting is socially signi- 
ficant. It is born out of current problems 
and all the recent advances in the 
sciences are sought to further its scope. 
We are not where we were fifty years 
ago. Our problems have changed, and, 


_ with them, our modes of expression. As a 


society changes so does its art. The nature 
of all true art is dynamic and revolu- 
tionary. Art does not become revolution- 


ary by depicting factories, chimneys, 
hammers 


and so on. A change in the 
subject matter is not indicative of a 
dynamic art, but it is in its style, in its 
manner of expression, in the actual 
handling of paint and canvas that the 
spirit is given to the body; it is in these 
that true progress lies.’’ (Marg 1952, 
page 48, Leonardo Da Vinci Number). 


As an example of the miscellaneous 
nature of the art output in the early 
195@’s, I do not cite exhibitions, but 
an article in Marg 1951, which features 
separately seven contemporary artists. 
supta, Sudhir Khastgir, I. G. Gade, 
al Ghose, Ram Kinker and Sailoz 
Mookherjea, The actual work of some of 
to the basements, and, in due course, 
only the best of the others will remain — 
to give us an idea of their ribution.. 
In general, one can make the statement 
that, except for very minor influences, 
none of them has affected the course. of 
unique, the effect of their influence, is 
only occasionally individual, often their 
influence is that of collective pressure 





to which they lend their weight. |! 


Ram Kinker and Sailoz Mookherjea may 
be said to have added their weight to 
a romantic expressionist trend in this 
way. However as the period develops, it is 
precisely this trend that slowly fades, 
giving place to a more intellectual and 
abstract art—by abstract here I mean with 
the diminishing interest in subject and an 
increase of importance given to arrange- 
ments with less emotional emphasis. 
Figures like Manishi Dey and Sudhir 
Khastgir, in spite of the large number of 
their works, have not imitated any 
directions. Both of them, however, 
were well known and created an image 
of themselves as artists. Sudhir Khastgir 
published a book in 1955 called * Myself” 
which gives an idea of his aims of artistic 
creed. The artists of this time claimed 
some special rights and freedoms from 
society. Many of them were wanderers 
and did not conform to the disciplines of 
a regular job, indeed they were rather 
‘Bohemian’. 


In 1952, Marg featured seven more 
contemporaries, Amrita Sher-Gil, 
Svetoslav Roerich, Amar Nath Sehgal, 
Akbar Padamsee, Satish Gujral, Dhanraj 
Bhagat, Rasiklal D. Raval. 


The miscellaneum is even more height- 


ened. Sher-Gil who should, more than . 


20 years after her death, certainly be 
treatedas part of arthistory, is repeatedly 
_ featured as a trump card. Her contribu- 
tion, if genuine and significant, has been 
overplayed by her admirers, as well as 
by journalists and publishers. Svetoslav 
Roerich does not fit anywhere into the 
story of Indian art. Some of these artists 
have put out a large body of work, won 
many prizes and made a considerable 
reputation but the significance of their 
styles is limited. Out of the group cited 
and arbitrarily put together Padamsee 
can be considered a ‘modern artist’, who 
has continued to be modern, though he 
has not (fortunately or unfortunately) 


received the unlimited praise some of the _ 


others enjoyed. 


Though these instances are taken from 
Marg which was then the premier art 
journal, similar judgement and evaluation 
is seen in all other journals featuring art, 
such as Rooplekha, Illustrated Weekly of 
India etc. In short, the criticism of this 
period was not able to establish any piarti- 
cular kind of art as being important or 
significant. The same kind of hetero- 
genous taste is seen in the National 
Exhibitions which were begun about 1955. 
After 1955 the National Exhibition did 


| tion. The iudges seemed not so keen to 


_ 
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establish or defend the best—but rather 
to give regional or stylistic representation 
to all ‘Kinds’ of art. This factor or 
policy was an imitation of the policy 
current in political life, with its linguistic 
provinces and special protection for mino- 
rities etc. The idea that selection or 
judging should be ‘democratic’ is, I 
suggest, basically foreign toart. Secondly, 
it is rather futile to expect a committee, 
which is composed of very diverse 
members, to be in agreement in recogniz- 
ing new works of great originality. 
Agreement is only reached by all on 
secondary and even on mediocre works, 
and so we see that as a system the selec- 
tion and awards for the National Exhibi- 
tions suffered from serious disadvantages. 
To come back to the paintings, these 
included works in the tempera technique 
descended from the Bengal School, 
examples : Kripal Singh, K. N. Majumdar; 
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academic studies, landscapes and_por- 
traits, example—Madhav  Satwalekar; 
Folk art derived styles—Sreenivasulu, 
Badri Narayan, M.S. Joshi, B. Das Gupta; 
water colours; and finally so called 
**Modern’’ styles—among which can be 
distinguished a senior group who stress 
shapes, flat colours and line. For example, 
Hebbar, Sanyal, Kulkarni and another 
group who have embarked on disinte- 
gration of the figure such as K. G. 
Subramaniam, Shanti Dave, M. B. Samant, 
Ram Kumar etc. Again, I point out that 
my list does not seek either to be 
exhaustive, nor is it a list of honours; 
it isonly selected to differentiate stylistic 
groups, : 


The 1950's also saw the higher outer 
mark of attenuated styles. Mannerist 
and highly decorative idioms were inven- 
ted and were quite in vogue such as 
those of R. D. Raval. But even other 
artists experienced a phase of attenua- 
tion where the violin stri of forms 


had a taut and shrill, tense quality. The 


folkish styles became very decorative 
and divorced from life. After the 
disintegration of the figure into texture, 
panels and planes, which was a concomi- 
tant of this extremism, it was an easy step 
to abstraction or distortion. Through- 
out the 1950’s, there were hardly any 
paintings firmly rooted to reality, which 
took life or nature as their end. There 
was no serious interest in drawing. From 
this point of view, one may term the 
whole period romantic or introspective 
even though the painters of this decade 
would like to be separated from the 
Romanticism of the earlier period. The 
Romanticism as a matter of fact simply 
assumed new forms and changed its 
external appearance. The styles, the 
captions of the paintings, and their 
rejections of the problems of contem- 


porary life, bear this out. 


I would like to call the two groups 
just cited ‘Painters of the Transition’. 
Firstly, we shall consider in greater detail 
the work and achievement of the older 
generation who were around 50 years 
of age in the 1950's. Speaking generally 
these artists were painting well before 
Independence and their work continues 
into the 50’s and beyond, evolving slowly 
or fast according to individual tempera- 
ment, There is no hard and fast line, but 
the generation would include such men 
as Hebbar, Bendre, Sailoz Mookherjea, 
Ara, Sanyal, Gopal Ghose, Rathin 
Moitra, Panicker, Sreenivasulu and others. 
may be mentioned among sculptors. 

‘The subject matter is drawn from 
everyday life but tends to romantic, 


which is a survival from the earlier 





N. S. Bendre 


period. Pastoral scenes with figures are 
the most common. One finds such titles 
as ‘Lord of the Land’ (Hebbar), “The 
Thorn’ (Bendre, picture of a girl taking 
a-thorn out of her foot), ‘Leisure’ 
(Sailoz Mookherjea, a painting of Rajasthan 
village women on a charpoy in front of 
a hut), ‘Pedlar’ (selling earthen pots on a 
donkey), Sanyal, etc. In short we see 
there is a poetisation of proletarian 
themes. This art does owe something to 
the choice of the subject matter and its 
treatment which was ‘artistic’ rather 
than matter of fact. 


Secondly, there is a definite wish to be 
Indian, consciously or unconsciously. The 
development of folkish idioms, or minia- 
ture derived idioms are part of this 
desire. Even among the modern painters 
cited above, a number use flat colour and 
line, ‘and decorative accessories whilst 
painting in oils. No doubt this desire, 
that is to be Indian, was quite under- 
standable ina newly independent country ; 
besides, it did not necessarily limit the 
possibilities of producing good art. I 
simply state that this was characteristic 
of the period as a whole, sometimes ina 
more obvious way and at others in a 


subdued form. Examples of the style 


are such works as Sanyal's ‘Sringar’, 
Chavda’s ‘Snake Charmer’ or ‘Tiller’, 
Hebbar’s ‘Lord of the Land’ and so on. 


As the 1950's progressed there was 
a relative increase in the interest in 
texture. Different kinds of textures 
appeared and were especially favoured 
by the Baroda School. Line and texture 
compositions became popular. The dis- 
integration of the figure into areas of 
colour—which are important for their 
own sake are seen in Hussain and Ram 
Kumar. The break-up of figures into an 
all-over pattern was Sti, by Bendre, 
If complete abstraction was slow in 
coming, certainly the works of Amina Kar, 
Gaitonde, Biren De, Kowshik heralded 
it. Among the older generation | think 
Sailoz Mookherjea evolved his style 
brilliantly into purely textural composi- 
tions where the motif was of no account. 
These were the last years of his life when 
he developed an extreme style, accentu- 
ating rapidity of manner inf uninhibited 
brush work. The subject matter is 
virtually abandoned and the colours 
intermingle without boundaries, there is 
extensive scribbling on the surface of the 
picture with the blunt end of the brush. 
(This technique is seen in others also.) 
This results in a kind of action painting 
where the frenzy of the artist is ccowisd 
as surface texture, we see the increasing 
mportance of the artistic process. Sailoz’s 
style is seen also in Avinash Chandra and 
others, 
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Akbar Padamscec 





The evolution of abstraction is seen 
clearly in Ram Kumar, Biren De, and 
other artists who painted in a figurative 
style originally. Ram Kumar started 
painting only in the 1950's. His early 
paintings had a subject matter, and even 
at times a socialist message. He was one 
of the few artists who painted the city, 
and the sad disillusioned “people in it. 
We find his men dressed in suits, placed 
in streets and against cityscapes. Though 
entirely imaginary and filled with a 
certain poetry, the subject matter 
stemmed from an idea. Later on, the 
rather simple figures, and landscapes and 
houses grew more and more distorted, 
because the shapes, coloured areas, 
lines and depths were more important as 
such than as motifs. The lines become 
structural giving shelter to tonal areas— 
and planes which cling together, Ram 
Kumar’s colour was always rather 
subdued, his feeling is expressed best in 
sombre, low gradations. In Biren De also 
the processes of evolution took place 
almost step by step with a kind of 
inevitability. Thus we see that the 
treatment first becomes attenuated or 
distorted, and later the units of the 


paintings are freed and reassembled. 
Finally, the painter leaves the units 
behind and thinks of the painting itself as 
an arrangement and this is its raison 
d'etre, By 1960, abstract painting had 
come to stay and achieved acceptance, 


Like in other countries the number of 
painters following the trend is very large. 
But so far as art is concerned, it is only 
those who have really succeeded in 
creating good works that are likely to 
be remembered. 


I have not mentioned M. F. Hussain 
here, though probably he can be consi- 
dered the major painter of the 1950's. 
Hussain’s work functioned both as a 
catalyst and as an influence. His excellent 
colour sense, and the use of a free 
brush work, called attention to the 
surface of the painting and helped to 
take away the emphasis on specific 
boundary defined forms. Though Hussain 
also painted subjects from pastoral life, 
these motifs actually functioned only as 
a starting point. Even in portraits, the 
slabs of colour, their juxtaposition, 
contrasts, depths and surface variations 
are the actual theme of his paintings. 


Considered as a whole the more 
dynamic elements in the 1950’s saw the 
transition from 


(a) local nationalistic idioms to a 
world international language ; 


(b) from figurative and comparatively 
romantic styles, to tendencies 
which were at once more intellec- 


tual and abstract. 


(c) Art attained a certain autonomy 
and freedom which was not possi- 
ble in any other era. It joined the 
stream of world art and _ its 
abstraction caused it to be a 
widely accepted form of com- 
munication. Again it is the abstrac- 
tion which has called attention to 
those values which are really 
painterly and freed it from des- 


cription and message, 
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One of the problems resolved in the 
1950’s was that of being Indian within 
quotes. I think by the end of this period, 
it was taken for granted that what is 
painted by an Indian is Indian, without 
any further necessity to demarcate it. 
Whatever is Indian in us must surely 
find itself in our work and this is 
the best and deepest kind of Indianness 
there could be. 


Art, of course, has not stopped at 1960 
—its continuation into different currents 
and tendencies is of contemporary inte- 
rest. But I think this survey of the past will 
help us to see more clearly where we are 
and even to provide us with suggestions 
about where we are going. The artists of 
today have, I think, a special responsibi- 
lity—to paint with knowledge and 
awareness and above all to be true to 


themselves. 
seagate —Jaya Appaswamy. 
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Vivan Sundaram 


Contemporary Indian Art—1960’s 


In the very contemporary Indian art 
of the 1960’s there is a perceptible shift 
in attitude and involvement when com- 
pared to the ones manifest at the begin- 
ning of the 1960’s. The new attitudes 
seem to realise themselves through a 
change in content. There is a danger in em- 
ploying an academic separation between 
content and form, when they are in fact 
entirely integrated in art expression ; but 
it is a functional separation, if it can help us 
to discover the motivations and manifesta- 
tion of a new attitude. A change may arise 
at first in some one aspect of the creative 


process due to a complex of aesthetic or . 


extra-aesthetic circumstances. That initia- 
tive may be in content or in form, but 
in either case it must be immediately 
overlapped by a larger, integral change 
in the entire expression. The artist must 
want to say something different, he must 
want to extend the range of art expres- 
sion in terms of ideas and emotions, and 


for this purpose language extensions are 
made. 


Before I examine the specific nature of 
change in every contemporary Indian art 
there are a few general observations to 
make. Any artist begins his work with at 
least a minimum difference in the body 
or inflection of content. If he is an 
original and significant artist he should 
evolve a substantial difference. If this is 
a universal situation, should one put 
forth a special analysis and evaluation 
toward any change that the younger 
or new generation of Indian artists are 
showing? May not this difference be 
taken as between any individual artist 
and another? If the new attitudes 
fostered by younger artists are within 


_ the largely recognised and shared premises 


and values about art and what the artist 
should be involved with, it should be 
reasonable to evaluate them by the 
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criteria more or less established by the 
shared ideals of the given period. If an 
individual or a group questions these very 
premises and values and replaces them 
with new attitudes, the difference is 
substantial and of kind: then the criteria 
of evaluation must undergo a certain 
transformation. This transformation will 
never be extreme, for the very need out 
of which art is created can be recognised 
through long periods, if not always. 
Nor is the transformation in criteria for 
convenience or subjugation to the new: 
it is for resilience. The qualitative 
criteria will remain or let us say, ‘come 
back’ after a temporary suspension in the 
face of the new. 


Contemporary Indian painting is just 
bringing up a changed attitude vis-a-vis 
its immediately preceding art milieu. 
But the stage yet is very tentative, 
disparate and sensitive to deflection: and 
in a way not even tangible, at least not so 
that one may bite into it with word- 
analysis. Nevertheless, I will hazard a few 
comments and generalisations. | will call 
to mind the recent works of K.C.S. 
Paniker, Palsikar, Satish Gujral, Biren 
De, Samant, Swaminathan, Vikas Bhatta- 
charya, of Bhupen Khakhar, Jyoti 
Bhatt, Gulam Sheikh, Vivan Sundaram. 
And some others who are within the 
same ambiance but so much less realised 
that I am hesitant to mention, like 
Redeppa Naidu, Gautam Vaghela, Piraji 
Sagara, Barwe, Sunal Das and many of the 
younger Madras and Baroda artists. 


These artists seem to have become self- 
conscious about the relationships of 
Indian art with modern Western art. The 
buried word ‘Indianness’ is being quoted 
again, though hopefully with wider 
implications and greater awareness than 
in earlier 20th century Indian art. In 
concrete terms the artists are beginning 
to explore indigenous sources for their 
content-motivation. The sources vary 
very broadly. From the traditional mines, 
there are attemapts to extract symbolism 
that had effervescence in Tantric cults. 
There the involvement is more generally 
with the charged image, non-representa- 
tional and transplantable into new con- 
texts. At its best of course the transplanta- 
tion is not literal nor arbitrary nor need 
it be criticised off-hand for inauthenticity 
as is too often done. A transformation can 
render the image personally valid and 
significant in the new context, drawing at 
the same time a nse from its 
association within the tradition. This 
gives the image a multiple existence and 
its multiple interest. 


The other indigenous source being 
tapped is the Indian popular art, i.e., 
bazaar art which is entirely contempora- 
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neous and more stridently alive than in 
any pop milieu anywhere in the West. 
Indians constantly live with near-sur- 
realist juxtapositions of cultures, habits, 
objects in their every-day lives and the 
average Indian celebrates its vulgarity. 
Alongside, the still surviving folk expres- 
sions that carry in their forms the life of 
their origin, are being explored. 


In these contemporary artists, there is 
a shared intention to replace the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic sophistication domi- 
nantly Western, that had carried the art of 
the preceding generation. What are the 
causes of this intention? The ideal 
cause, if there is any such thing, is the 
personality of the artist and art released 
through an internal historical process. 


In India the movement of 20th 
century art through the Bengal reviva- 
lists, the first and vitalising moderns like 
Amrita Sher-Gil, George Keyt and 
Jamini Roy, the first modern Indian 


‘genre painters like Bendre, Hebbar 


and Chavda and the very early Samant, 
Pai, Gaitonde, etc, arrived finally at the 
first Progressives: the expressionists like 
Hussain, Souza, Ara, the subjective imag- 
ists like Akbar Padamsee, Ram Kumar, 
Satish Gujral, Tyeb Mehta, the recent 
abstractionists like Ram Kumar, Samant, 
Krishen Khanna, Gaitonde, Jeram Patel, 
Ambadas. History can in a way be looked 


‘at as a series of purges: a clearing of 


defensive and aggressive hang-ups. The 
most crucial purge for the new artists is 
the phase beginning in 1950’s where 
modern Indian painters emerged from 
national and local sentimentality, recog- 
nised and allied themselves to the vitality 
(the only area of vitality) of modern 
Western art. Only because of this 
alliance, did art activity became signifi- 
cant and self-complete, a valid and all 
€onsuming involvement in itself, as 
against being a platform for ideologies. 
Only because of this attitude could the 
young painters of the 1950’s free them- 
selves into their own individual psyche. 
This in-drawing into the self in pure 
relationship to the activity of art, may 
now have the potential to release artists 
into exploring an extended identity, 
a ‘racial unconscious’ if we want to be 
grand. One of the causes then, of this 
new involvement by contemporary artists 


. is the result of the forces released to them 


and this I will state notwithstanding the 
accusation now being piled, that influen- 
ces from the West deflected the Indian 
artist from an authentic expression of 
himself. Given the history of Indian 
painting in the 20th century this was 
actually a crucial breakthrough toward 
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Swaminathan 


Of course, only when looked at in 
retrospect, can we discover such a 
sequence of jigsaw patterns. In terms of 
significant art per se, the historical process 
as well as perspective is secondary, even if 
inevitable. The individual artists are born 
of a particular circumstance but gain their 
statement by transcending it. And of the 
painters of the 1950’s (as it will be true 
of the new artists) it is those who arrive at 
an equation beyond their apparent alliance 
who become both significant and original. 
If they are made guinea pigs, as it were, 
over here, it is because any generation of 
artists acts as such to the next and because 
only after some years can the work of the 
present artists be ‘explained’ in tidy 
terms. 


The second cause which has motivated 
the new artists to tap indigenous 
inspirations arises in fact out of a paradox 
and corroborates the immediately prece- 
ding statements regarding the valid and, 
in a way, inevitable, influences from 
modern Western art. There is a definite 
time-link between this abovementioned 
self-consciousness of Indian artists to look 
at themselves as it were; at the tradition 
as well as the local pop, very definitely 
the latter. Of course, it is possible that 
the Indian artists may take this initiative 
much further as indeed there is reason 


that they will, both because of the relative 
variety and richness that our popular 
culture can yield and because perhaps of 
an absence of sophisticated cynicism, 
on the part of the artists who use it. This 
link-up of our search with the parallel 
Western scene is not to derogate ours in 
importance, or ultimate originally but to 
point out that inspirations and influences 
so impenetrate in this world of instant 
communication that we would have to 
be deliberately naive to attribute isolated 
purity to any of our contemporaneous 
actions. If the influences by which we are 
continually assaulted reach deeply and 
release memory, associations, symbols 
and images, and if these are able to create 
fresh contexts within the more 
generalised context, then we have reached 
the extent of disinctness that is possible. 


To return to the main argument, I have 
attempted to discover the sources of the 
new involvement. This should also 
provide the rationale, the potential and 
the limitation of art born of these 
involvements. These will emerge out of 
the premise of the new art itself. If there 
is a change in involvement and therefore 
content and the change is toward the 
‘native’ experience, then it will be 
important to ask whether this art 
becomes more personally meaningful 
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to the participants of the given source, 
i.e., Indians born of the tradition and of 
the popular culture. Does it attain larger 
dimensions of memory, on to _ its 
immediate presence and acquire therefore 
both immediacy and an extended identity? 
If this does happen we should have 
brought art expression closer to our 
collective experience and given at the 
same time a new track to the world 
art movements. 


I am afraid if there is an avant-garde it 
has to carry besides everything else a load 
of expectations and questions that demand 
of it a justification, as it were, for 
newness. We need not be too quick in 
coming up with value judgements about 
new art. It is more to the point to note 
certain miscellaneous factors. Limitations 
are always easy enough to enumerate, 
particularly at the beginning of a phase. 
One cannot often be too sure of its 
reality and what evidence there is of it, is 
tentative and lacks the realisation that an 
art expression extended over a period 
may attain. Analytical criticism of art is 
limited by the very concept of the 
avant-garde which is in a way a post-facto 
concept. Only when the statement has 
_ been made can one recognise its thrust, 
before that we can only walk around the 
melting pot. It is only in immediate 
retrospect that criteria for evaluation 
can begin to be erected which hold till 
another new wave splits their basis. 


Still the temptation of pointing out 
pitfalls remains: indeed share pa be 
sense in doing so, because no sooner is an 
original statement made, than its process 
of degeneration and dissipation sets in. 
This is true even at this stage in the new 
scene: there is exploitation by mediocre 
artists of a ‘theme’ (acting like a crutch) 
rather than an expression of compulsions. 
Every artist does not work entirely 
through personal inspiration: a lot of art 
is take-off on other’s art (which is 
entirely justifiable) but this, in some 
situations more than others, can too 


quickly turn out puns and gimmicks. 
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An art that wishes to turn to indigenous 
sources runs the danger of enlisting too 
easy acceptance by the local audience and 
too easy celebration from International 
art circles, Due to national pride on the 
one hand and foreign novelty on the other, 
a genuine search may very easily be 
deflected. Also in the case of an 
indigenous art it is easy to fall into 
substituting ideologies for art: for 
becoming sentimental, nostalgic, eclectic 
and plain revivalist. Finally, there is a 
specific danger of becoming simply 
decorative, because all _ traditions, 
particularly perhaps the Eastern, are 
loaded with decorative motifs that are 
very seductive and easily passed off 
as symbols. 


Evidently the artist who works through 
his compulsion and his convictions 
recognises these dangers and deliberately 
walks the razor’s edge to discover 
his vision. 


I will return at the end to some of the 
opening observations. The painters of the 
1960’s are still working on the level of 
changing their imagery but keeping the 
principles of making a picture—a compo- 
sition, intact. They do not challenge and 
revoke the premise of the pictorial 
l ge used in the West. One should 
feel uneasy, unfamiliar, in front of the 


work and one does not. A _ certain. 


transformation of language to express new 
content is inevitable and implicit. An 
absolute transformation is impossible: 
firstly because the history of art follows 
very close sequential steps and all 
extensions can be explained and linked 
to the preceding steps: secondly because 
our visual habits are so quickly adaptive 
that no sooner is an extension made than 
it becomes a part of our visual memory. 
But within these two extremes there 
can be a more or less significant transfor- 
mation of the language. Only to the 
extent to which this takes place, will 
there be an integral and fully manifest 
change in the Indian art scene. 


: —Geeta Kapur 
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Your electric switch, the last point 
in our network of transmission 


lines, is our best P. R. O. 
" Every time you press a switch, 
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Who’s #&-Ca-< been nibbling your ear? 


Who else, but those infernal pests! 

The magnitude of the problem of crop damage caused by 
insect pests and diseases is perhaps not fully realised by 
many of us. Last year alone, crop losses amounted to 
over 10,000 million rupees—an astronomical figure for a 
country like India with limited agricultural resources and 
a multitude of mouths to feed. 


Protection is our business 


Modern, scientific pesticides, easily available to farmers 
across the country, are an essential pre-requisite for 
India’s agricultural prosperity. TATA FISON has been 
making a concerted effort in this field...using its research 
facilities and resources to provide farmers with the widest, 
most effective range of pesticidal chemicals made from 
indigenous sources. Tata Fison’s most recent contribution 
has been the introduction of ROGOR—India's first safe, 
systemic insecticide, a revolutionary form of protection 


TATA FISON | pesticives 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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only Rs. 770/-" 


1° ee "As 


t h e Nn C O mM e a Nn d h € a r fe Ree a) bandspreads. 


O Extra-sensitive reception. 


it at your nearest © Ferrite Aerial. 


© Two Speakers, in special acoustically designed _ 
enclosures, with 4.5 watts studio output. : 

O Three-way Tone Selector with six tonal 
combinations and Continuous Tone Control. 

DO Rich veneered low-line wooden cabinet to 
match any decor. 

0 Connections for extra speaker, 
tape-recorder and record player. 

© Monsoonized to last a lifetime. 


EKCO 


dealer 





THE NATIONAL-EKCO RADIO & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 


Ewart House, Bruce Street, Bombay-1 


® Including Excise Duty. Taxes extra. 
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From Hand to Machine.... 


hi 


for 
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Write to: 








Jogeshwari 
BOMBAY—60 
COMPLETE 
RANGE OF 571361-62 
Phone: 
571565 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


FOR SPINNING, WEAVING AND FINISHING 








ASSOCIATED TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, COIMBATORE & AHMEDABAD 





INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURE 


Gram: 


EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED offers 


QUALITY CHEMICALS 


EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


184-87, Swami Vivekanand Road 


‘EXCEL’ 


Jogeshwari 
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ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
FOR See¢coINDIA EXPORTS 


Over Rs 35 Million Earned in Foreign Exchange 


Despite a general economic recession in 
many overseas countries, Bata-India in 
1967 exported more shoes than ever in its 
history and earned over Rs 35 million in 
foreign exchange. 

This was achieved in the face of grow- 
ing and keen competition from such major 
exporters as Japan, Hong Kong, Italy and 


many others. The Middle East situation 
has added further problems with the re- 
routing of shipments and replanning of 
production to meet delivery schedules. 
Bata-India products are sold to the 
most sophisticated markets : W.Europe, 
U.S.A., Canada, and others. 
Bata-India—shoemakers to the world ! 
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Win Rs 7500 





ELCO 











symbol & logo 
designs contest 





Tata Engineering and Locomotive Company (TELCO) is looking for a dynamic Symbol and new _ 
Logo Designs (in English and Hindi) which will project the image of the Company as an organisation 
engaged in diversified production, contributing to the progress and growth of the nation’s industry. 
Create this symbol and these logo designs—and win Rs. 2,500/- for each! 


@ THERE IS NO ENTRY FEE! 


The Symbol Design should: 

* Be understood by all—surpassing the barriers of 
language, country and illiteracy. It will be 
used internationally. 

* Be distinctly identified even when reduced to 
0.5 cms and be easily reproduced on letterheads, 
metal plates, advertisements, and for products. 
The Symbol Design should not: 

* Resemble, in any form, the Mercedes-Benz three- 
pointed star which is a registered trade mark. 

* Be designed in more than one colour. 
The Logo Designs should: 

* Be distinctive in style. 

* Be legible, even when enlarged or reduced 
greatly in size. 

* Suggest the corporate image of the Company. 
The Logo Designs should not: 

* Be confused with any other language or script. 

* Bear resemblance to any other logo-type. 

* Resemble the present Telco lettering. 
RULES 7 

1. This contest is open to all—including commercial 
artists, designers and student artists. Personnel 
of the Company and their advertising agents 
or their families are not eligible to participate. 

2. The size of entries must be 15 cms x 15 cms. Any 
number of entries may be sent. 





3. Entries may be sent for any one or more designs 
(symbol and logos—English and/or Hindi). They 
will be judged and rewarded separately. 

4, The selected entries will become the property 
and copyright of Tata Engineering & Locomotive 
Company Limited, who will be free to modify them 
or use them in any way they like. 

5. The decision of the panel of judges will be final 
and legally binding, and no further correspondence 
will be entertained. 

6. Entries must reach the address below before 
the 30th April, 1968. 


For further details about TELCO and the Contest, 
fill in the following coupon and mail to: 

TELCO 

SYMBOL AND LOGO DESIGNS CONTEST 
Department TL, Post Box No. 727, Bombay-1. 





Please send me your detailed folder on | 
TELCO SYMBOL & LOGO DESIGNS CONTEST 
DR ENIND seco oc apnesk cls caxsacbasuabvadees seeoes haces | 
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$$ 


With Best Compliments 


from 


jrunt -att 


KRISHNA UDYOG BHAWAN, DHURU WADI 
NEAR BENGAL CHEMICALS, 
PRABHADEVI, BOMBAY 25-—DD. 





Blockmakers of Repute 


Prompt Service— Excellent Workmanship. 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
India’s Largest Bank in the Private Sector 
Head Office: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY-1. 


Figures that tell— 
Authorised Capital eh Rs. 10,00,00,000/— 
Paid-up Capital oe Rs.  4,77,44,580/— 
Reserve Fund & other reserves... Rs. 7,15,09,047/— 


Deposits as at 31-12-1966 is Rs. 3,59,87,65,315/— 
Branches and Pay Offices in all important Commercial Centres of India. 


london Office  : Orient House, 42/45, New Broad Street, London E.C.2. 


New York Agents: Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Sic HOMI MODY, K.B.E., V. C. PATEL, 
Chairman. General Manager. 
B. C. SARBADHIKARI, 
Chief Agent: Calcutta. 








ther. let us fight the calamity ' 


Director of Publicity, Govt. of Maharashtra. Bombey. 





INTERNATIONAL IN CHARACTER, with a strong and influential 
Board of Directors, and well trained Personnel the NEW INDIA assures you 
of its solid STRENGTH and efficient management. 


STRENGTH 


SECURITY 


The NEW INDIA offers unimpeachable and unexcelled SECURITY 
through its strong financial position, proved and sound management and its 
prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 


SERVICE 
The NEW INDIA stands for SERVICE of the highest order, offering 
economic covers tailored to the varying and varied requirements of its 
clientele. 





THE NEW INDIA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Registered Office :- 
New India Assurance Building, 


Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 





India’s Premier General Insurance Company. 
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Get that Hamam complexion. Fresh. Glowing. Radvant. 
Hamam’s rich, fragrant lather gently refreshes your skin 
as it cleanses. Use Hamam daily. It always keeps its 
shape—and lasts and lasts... 


FRESH & GLOWING — 
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A SWIRLING PATTERN IN MUTED 
COLOURS IS PRINTED ON A 
FRESH VOILE SARI FOR ALL-DAY WEAR. 
TATA TEXTILES MAKE A WIDE 
VARIETY OF PRINTED VOILE SARIS AND 
OTHER LOVELY TEXTILES. 
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Go ahead- 
order the best 


Voltas are now 
making more 
Crystal air conditioners 

than ever before 








Until now, to get a Crystal air conditioner, you 
had to get in a queue. Is it really that good? 
Well, some of the first Crystals ever made are 
. still cooling away beautifully. And that’s a 
terrific performance, when you remember that they 
are many years older than what is supposed to be 
the normal life of an air conditioner. 
Voltas have increased the production of Crystal EAN 
air conditioners to meet the growing: demand yay} 
You'll get delivery earlier than you expect. / 
| Order your Crystal right away! 









| best built. best serviced, most wanted 


S ta / Room Air Conditioner 
tyVOLTAS 


the people whe knew air conditioning 
and refrigeration best 





VOLTAS LIMITED.Bombay « Caicutta + Madras * New Delhi ¢ Bangalore * Lucknow * Cochin Ahmedabad + Secunderabad © Kanpur 





YOU CAN TAKE THIS DOWN IN WRITING! 


in fact, on paper that will not age 
so that our words hold good for ever. 
Choose the paper carefully—the ink 
shouldn't smudge or spread! 

And it must have a clean, smooth. 
white surface besides being 

strong! In other words, on writing 
paper made by West Coast Paper 
Mills. What better guarantee 

could you get! 

THE WEST COAST PAPER MULLS LTD 
$2 -egniwas Howes, Wendby Road. Bombay L 











We offer you the following: 





SPECIAL ART Future Books of Marg 
PUBLICATIONS 
INDIAN BRONZES | 
By C. Sivaramamurti 1. Classical & Folk Dances of India 
KALIGHAT DRAWINGS 
By W. G. Archer 2. Konarak 
KHAJURAHO TEMPLE SCULPTURE 9 ee das 
(3rd Edition) - Rasnmir 
AMARNATH SEHGAL 4. Tibetan Art 
PORTFOLIO OF DRAWINGS 
by HOMI J. BHABHA 5. Mahabalipuram 
INDIAN CARPETS 
6. Monuments of India 
MUSEUMS OF INDIA 
BIHAR HANDICRAFTS . : Postage and Packing Extra 
Postage and Packing Extra Write to: 
Write to : 
ee EEN soo or MARG PUBLICATIONS 
: ARMY & NAVY BUILDING, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, 
G/o. Tata Services BOMBAY-1. 


ARMY & NAVY BUILDING, M.G. Road, 
BOMBAY-1!. 








SEACITY OF SALT 


1939 was heavy chemical industry on a seashore in Saurashtra...where Tata 
Chemicals set up a plant to extract chemicals from the sea and convert them into basic materials ; 
essential to industry. Here continuous “Samudra Manthan" (churning of the sea) is going on and Tata ; 
technologists have helped to build the most integrated chemical complex based on the solar evapora~ 
tion of sea water in Asia. 
Today, this dynamic industrial centre has come to be well-known as Mithapur— “City of Salt”. It hes 
powerfully led the way to national self-sufficiency in salt, alkalis, marine products and pesticides. A ‘ 
group of young Tata men successfully conceived, designed, engineered and commissioned a Rs. 5-crore 
expansion programme to double the production capacity of the Works at the lowest investment cost 
per unit capacity and minimum foreign exchange expenditure. 


At Mithapur, yesterday's planning results in today’s progress and tomorrow's chemicals. 


' TATA CHEMICALS LTD. BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


CASTC-4A 
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With over a century’s = 
commercial experience behind 
it, the RALL! GROUP is 
expanding and diversifying in 
a number of industrial fields. 


Enclosed in the House Symbol, ~ 


the letter R stands not only for 
Rallis but also for Reliability— 
backed by service. 


THE RALLI 








GROUP 


Group Headquarters: 
RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 
21, Ravelin Street, Bombay-1. 


...@ latile bit of heaven 


“Music, the greatest good that mortals know, 
and all of heaven we have below... 


33 


Through the years, the House of Tata has been a leader in many 

commerce and industry. But it has never lost sight of the pa things 
of life. By providing the appreciation and encouragement that music and 
ee Se eae ears, Tatas have helped bring a litile bit 


of heaven into the lives of many. TATA ENTERPRISES 


CMTI-6-254 





of love, heroics, and 
clashing swords. The 

past lives again in his 

sad, tuneful melodies. 
COMMUNICATION 

THE EVERYDAY MIRACLE! 


Communication Keeps the 

minstrel moving. Helping 

him to create for modern 

listeners the glory of a 

| long forgotten past. 
Communication is our 

| Communication that plays 

| a vital part in your daily 

life, in the life of commerce 

and industry. 





rT" ; 
INDIAN TELEP 





NOT JUST TELEPHONES, 
BUT A WIDE RANGE 
o Buzzing Intercoms 
O Intricate Automatic Ex 
o Complex Multi-Chann 
O Sophisticated Electronics 


Measuring Instruments 
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Tata Steel goes abroad 


Several times a year, ships carrying, 
among other things, angles and chan- 
nels, bars and joists, and other steel 
products made in Jamshedpur, sail 
away from the Calcutta port.. . bound 
for East Africa, the Middle East, the 
Far East and Australia. These steel 
products are of utmost importance to 
the importing countries for their eco- 
nomic development. 


Exports by Tata Steel, which are 
channelled through Commercial and 


Industrial Exports Limited (CIEL), the 


The Tata Iron and Stee! Company Limited 


Government-recognised export house 
of the Tata Group, spurted to over 
43,000 tonnes valued at Rs. 2.25 crores 
during 1966-67, from about 26,500 
tonnes valued at Rs. 95 lakhs in the 
previous year. The increasing exports 
indicate Tata Steel’s concern to do its 
bit to augment the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings, so vital to the 


success of our national goal of planned 


industrialization. 


TATA STEEL 
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Why not fly to New York, where 


the fun is? Now. 


A box seat at the Opera. A view from atop 
the Empire State Building. An offbeat 
moment in a Greenwich Village coffeehouse. 
A taste of third-stream modern jazz. A ren- 
dezvous with Klee, Kandinsky and Monet 
at the Modern Museum. A stroll along 
opulent Park Avenue. 


You could be there tomorrow. Because 
we fly from India to New York every day of 
the week. And our Jets take you there by 
way of the Middle East and Europe. All 
along the way, there are magic cities to 
explore. And you can stop over in any of 
these at no extra fare. 


On the transatlantic portion of your flight, 
you'll also enjoy Theatre-in-the-Air, a movie 


and nine great shows for private listening 
for a small additional charge. 

So call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or 
Pan Am. Then fly away with us to New York. 
You'll know you’ve chosen the very best. 

Now, there’s a good feeling. 


Calcutta =: 42 Chowringhee, Tel: 44-3251 (5 lines) 
New Delhi : 39 Hotel Imperial, Tel : 47135, 47139 
Bombay —: Taj Mahal Hotel, Tel: 211063-64 


Madras’ =: 8/9 Thambu Chetty Street, 
Tel : 29301, 23242 


Colombo : Kollupitiya, Tel : 78271 
World’s Most Experienced Airline 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific 
First in Latin America 


ef « 
indira Gandhi National 
Centre for the 


First ‘Round the World . 
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Tata-Ebasco Consulting Engineering 

Services have served the Maharashtra 

and Gujarat Electricity Boards, | 
private Sector industrial complexes, the } 
Government of Nepal and the Tata Institute 

of Fundamental Research. 
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O CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICES 





TATA-EBASC 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 





You are always in my ‘art! 
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Get that Hamam complexion. Fresh. Glowing. Radzant. 
Hamam’s rich, fragrant lather gently refreshes your skin 
as it cleanses. Use Hamam daily. It always keeps its 
shape—and lasts and lasts... 
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EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED offers 


QUALITY CHEMICALS 





| for 
INDUSTRY 
and 
AGRICULTURE 






Write to: 


EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


184-87, Swami Vivekanand Road 


Jogeshwari 


BOMBAY—60 





COMPLETE 


571361-62 ‘EXCEL’ 


RANGE OF | ae Prone: 9 S71565 nee Ene 
TEXTILE ee 
MACHINERY 


FOR SPINNING, WEAVING AND FINISHING 





FROM 


ASSOCIATED TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, COIMBATORE & AHMEDABAD 


Jamshedpur’s new cultural centre | | 
The foundation-stone of Jamshedpur’s Rabindra Bhavan was lald | I | : zt a : : 





in December 1961 by Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan in the presence = Bs gee erie eae 
of Dr. Zakir Husain and other distinguished guests. It was a fitting SS SS eas Se | acs 

beginning. The Rabindra Bhavan is designed tobe acentrenotonly Pe eee 
for the study of music, dance, drama and literature but also for — Seer ae tees S 
presenting art and cultural shows from different regions of lols Soiiress Tees ea ore 


The Rabindra Bhavan symbolises ‘Jamshedpur where, as Biss Pees a 3 
|r, Radhakrishnan said, ‘national integration is seen at work”. BP 
Bae A city where men and women from all oyer India live bap, 2 2. @ = ie : aoe . zi ; 
es in its amenities and its facilities for selt-development, end nd Ss | Beas aes e es = a = 
~ Participating in ic social and cultural life. == —— == Ss ie SES 
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19th Century Gujarati (Kutchwork) Embroidery 


You have not seen all the wonders of 
New Delhi if you have not visited 


SUNDARAM 


Works of Art and Handicraft. 


E-12, South Extension, 
Market Part—II, Ring Road, 
New Delhi-16. 
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Calcutta has everything, including one 
of India’s finest antique shops. Plan a 


visit to 


Works of Art 


& oS See ret Ae maa & 





3/A, Camac Street, 


19th Century South India Calcutta - 16 
wood carving Phone 44-7953 









All endeavour begins as an idea imprisoned % r in tne creative mind, waiting to find 


expression in different forms. As the pattern of ™ purposeful thinking develops, the idea 


unfolds unto reality. This is true of art. It is also true of a company, our company 





tor instance. We began as an idea. The idea was service to the nation. 
With the years, our field of activities widened and we emerged from a partnership into a 
Public Limited Company collaborating with manufacturers like Caterpillar, Laur. Knudsen, 


GHH, Voith. 







Silkeborg, Christensen, Longyear, Chemiebau, Audco,% 
Our factory at Powai now manufactures plant and ; equipment for India’s 
major industries: food and agriculture, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, oil 
and mining, power and irrigation, paper and pulp, cement and steel...But the idea of 
service still remains. It is the central theme in a design that is constantly enriched by 


new industrial techniques...new plans for progress. 





Z,) LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
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A Magazine of the arte 














bE) A Tata Enterprise 
VOLUME XXI MARCH 1968 =  NUMBER2~ 
EDITORIAL: Quotation from Vol. XXI, No. 1 
The Modern Movement in Sculpture, 
by Mulk Raj Anand 
PRELIMINARY 
THE CONTEMPORARIES: Notes by Mulk Raj Anand 
1. Argentina 12. Finland 23. Netherlands 
2. Australia 13. France 24. Norway 
3. Austria 14. German Democratic 95. Poland 
4. Brazil Republic 
a: fedeaeke 15. Great Britain ST ae 
6. Cc , 16. Greece 27. Switzerland 
7. Chile 17. Hungary 28. Turkey 
8. Columbia 18. India 29. United States of 
9. Czechoslovakia 19. Italy America 
10. Denmark 20. Japan 30. Union of Soviet 
ll. Federal Republic of 21. Lebanon SeMELRTT PEE 
ny 22. Luxembourg 31. Yugoslavia 





The entire layout of this issue has been carried out by Kumari D. H. Sahiar. 


Cover is based on the sculpture by Kimura Kentaro of Japan, which won a gold plaque from the International Jury at the 


First Triennale—India, 1968 


After Vol. XXI, No. 1., devoted to the Modern Movement in Sculpture, MARG offers a sequel onContemporary World Sculpture. This 
issue is also dedicated to the First Triennale of Contemporary World Art, sponsored by the Lalit Kala Akademi and held in New Delhi 


during the months of February-March 1968 


As the numbers of sculptures from each country of the world participating in the Triennale would be restricted through size and difficulties 
‘Alt the compulsion to present to our artists and those interested in creative works (but who cannot easily go abroad), 


of transportation, we 


an A. B.C. of Contemporary World Sculpture, to indicate the newest trends. 

In the compilation of this number, we have been helped by the Musee Rodin, the Ministries, and Culture of various countries and many 
Contemporary Sculptors, who made available the photographs and bio-data, included here. 

We also owe gratitude to Michel Seuphor and Carola Gideon-Weicker, whose works on modern sculpture have made known the names of 
various hitherto unknown artists in plastic arts. 

The attitude of the writer of the text is that of a unitary man. And we hope that this tentative survey will help to familiarise the art-public 
with the createons of the young galaxy of talents, working on parallel lines, in a world which has few frontiers left, in spite of differences 
of locality and individual bio-aesthetics. 

We have tried to do full documentation about sculptors in various countries. But it was not always possible to secure dates of birth in every 
case. This lacunae in certain cases may be excused. 





| Contributing Editors 
GENERAL EDITOR Mulk Raj Anand Amita Ray M. S. Randhawa 
Hermann Goetz Jasleen Dhamija 
D. R. Doomasia 
ene ~ =» M. J. P. Misti R. von Leyden 
ADVERTISING MANAGER N. P. Khambatta John Irwin W. G. Archer 
Pupul Jayakar Charles Correa 
1 Khandalavala ; 
ART ADVISER nae : Minnette de Silva Nihar Ranjan Ray 
MARG Mrinalini Sarabhai. Geeta Kapur 


ARCHITECTURAL EDITORS 


Articles, photographs and drawings sent with a 
view to publication will be carefully considered, 
but the editors will not undertake responsibility 
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Breakthrough, only breakthrough, 
Oh! breakthrough... 

This seems to have been 

the hushed cry of the artists 

of our time, in spite of the variety 
of their talents, the differences 

of their local background, and 

the multifariousness of their 


feelings, ideas and aspirations. 


Breakthrough to what?... ‘Only connect’... 
Perhaps expand consciousness beyond 


dim apperceptions, hunches, visions... 


And, as the creative men of the present century 
addressed themselves to the expression of 
those apperceptions, hunches, visions 


or bits of them, they were in a tragic situation. 


Almost all the doctrines, formulas and 
convictions of the past ages, seemed forever 
to have broken down. New visions 

or some fresh glimpses of the 

different layers of reality, and 

different approaches to this reality — 

these had to be. 


Breakthrough, therefore, involved 


ever-new experiments... 





Between the two World Wars, and particularly after the Second War, machine civilisation entered 
_ upon a new phase of technology. The invention of gadgets, the automation in industry, and the 
vast increase of goods made for profit, confronted the already disillusioned creative artist with new 


challenges. 


If the giants of the Modern Art movement had tried to absorb machine forms, and the new 
' materials, to creative purpose, so that man might accept the new environment and infuse into things 
his renewed vitalities, the task of the post-Second World War generation was more complicated. 
By this time the advanced technologies of the World had driven each person into himself, because 
the very simple problem of coping with motor, aeroplane and atomic energy, and their incidentals, 
| became more and more difficult. “Commodity Fetichism’ resulting from goods made for profit 
} rather than for use, mechanised creativeness. The power potentates recklessly made armaments and 
{ : waged small wars. The artist as human being had thus to save his soul, rid himself of the fear 
a psychoses, eschew violence, and cultivate his finer sensibilities to keep himself human at the highest 
level. Therefore, Sir Herbert Read has aptly said that many of the creations of the present epoch 
are the works of the ‘age of fear’. It is for this reason, perhaps, that the forms of Contemporary 
Sculpture express vitalities, impulses and visions, which are even more unorthodox, than those of the 
predecessors. This does not mean mechanical advance, but the resort to renewed fundamentalism, 
bold assimilation of energies and often a simultaneity of expression of the eternal present in 
dynamic effort to expiate the horrors, to seek purgation, and to taste the flavours even of the 


beauty of ugliness, awkward lines, sharp thrusts and angularities. 
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= “Arpentiha’ Fas: fecsved: the: 
the *modern initiatives in ‘France and 
ave achieved many ‘experiments in | “EpRCE = ae 2 
‘=~ 4 relations aweell as in scientific sculpture. 


ist: - Vitullo “Sesostri«® -(1899- 1953), ae a 
ire eB Argentinian, had ‘lived in Paris - and i = 
+ ~~ achieved much avant garde work | ine ES 
~ terms. of the atmosphere of his native _ B ee va 


=. country. Among — other Argentinians, Sie =< 







<a33 aS. ck ~=who have* lived in~ Paris, is the. woman — oe foe 
eae pion Penalba,» carryin th he a =e 
ose g-. cechots pF monumentalist . ae 
| <0 Latin America. Sk es gi ties 
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a AUSTRALIA 
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The _,vast distances - weiich cut the 
Rustralian continent: off from the west, 
havé resulted in a kind of provincialism 
in sculpture which is unlike the original 
work. in painting achieved in the last 
fifty y One of the older scu! ptors 
is DARSWELL Lyndon Reymond 
-Who sought to transform the western | 
_ classical: trend ay his neo-primitivisr. 


LAST Clifford an English seaytoe who 
now lives in Australia, carves in the* 
Australian wood. called Jarrah, which’ is 
“dark red in colour, straight-grained and - 
fissile. He makes this fine hardwood 
‘yield — ‘only that ‘much- suggestion of 
—— as Brancusi would allow. —~ 


Among fs youngest talents who bese 


- interested i in space relations is TOLLEY ~ 


David of Melbourne who has. sought — 
to give materials the shapes they demand, 
~The image is hot yet: integral though the 
effort is made to achieve unity through 
the energies a -work “7 express. 


Ober young seslplon: like ‘Rabert 2 
_ Klippel ‘Lentin Parr and: Allen re, 
ie cn in twisted metals, =a a 


-_ = 


=a The snide: te is ‘still immature - co 


=r T 35 


has not caught the possibilities: latent 1 in 
the snes s Imdiscavered continent.” 
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Misbigts aes aes aes classical’: 
 eapelemeactiie of the Hapsburg Public — 
ae begins with Fritz Wotruba (born ~ 
1907). He adopted the cubist hypothesis — . 
~~ and” went” on to. relate the - ss : 
~ planes in- vertical relations, abs | 
from ‘the human. figure. Phis tradition i is 





| “now al set = Peg pie. has a 


2 studied mctallngy and then arc} 


tS ‘Rudolf ‘oki: Pre 
hitecture. 











He ~ |. painting and — engraving and 


ct fear: hela to aeuisnes Wo 


~-mainly in iron, he is an individualist who — 


? ‘transforms nature forms s into sleek bent — 
f lines eee ‘to™ hard cee 
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\ on the cons tivist hypothesis of Naum a 
Gabo: ‘The elegant — ehtipns © of his... 
2 ircular forms in the Composition — 
of half circles” (256) Wotect from solids — 
| _ OSROR = octie eathed Ie ee. 
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Argentina 


Australia 





1 PENALBA: Alelier en, 1957 


1 DADSWELL Lynpon REymonp: 
Austria Primitive Form 


2 LAST Cutrrorp: Penguin 
3 ‘TOLLEY Davin: Abstract Form 





1 HOFLEHNER Rupo tr: Figure, 


1954 a 
2 WEISSMANN Franz: Composition 


in Semi Circles, 1956 





BRAZIL 
BULGARIA 





Brazil 


1 LEIRNER Fe ici: 
Deux figures 

2 VIEIRA Mary: 
“Polyvolume-Surface 
multidevelopable” 








1 DALCHEV Lyogomir: Section of Relief 


2 EMANUILOVA Vasxa: Head of the 
Poet, Nikolat Arelkov 


3 LAZAROV: Three Women 
4 MINEKOV Ve icuko: Sportsman 
I NIKOLOV Anpret: Child 





e of athletes, Se ty fy 


| Dimitar Dito, Seka Kroumor a 


~ » “finality complex’ of the 


movement | as 


BRAZIL 


The new ‘tradition of Brazil is in the - 


direction . of - abstract constructiyism. 


GIORGI Bruno di 1905) was edu- 


* cated in Paris and has carried out various 


monuments since his return home. He 


- remains a classicist ii search of simpli- 
‘fication but is not an abstractionist; 


| LEIRNER Felicia , (born 1904) goes 


beyond Giorgi while still retaining the 
human figure. He abstracts ° words, 


calm isolation which recalls Giocametti, 


SALGADO @elia (bom 1909). experi- 
ments in elevated forms in new materials 
like » ‘aluminium which dictate clear 
rhythms. | 


_elongations of even texture j in a spirit oe | 


VIEIRA Mary (born 1927) is a. pupil of 


Max Bill in Switzerland and has travelled — 
in Germany, France and Italy. She is a 
constructivist like her teacher but ex- 

the feminine sensibility in the 
contrast of fine vertical lines, as ee 
pure geometrical forms. 


BULGARIA 


Certain traditions in sens have bees 
securely rooted in the Greek classical 


= ideal imagery. Some of the Slavs in the — 


countries near Gre¢gce fall ih ag 





of Phidias. So in aria, 
idiom. is stil] repeat 


DALCHEV Lyobomir in October (1917). 
goes over to socialist realism, ‘which in: 
~ itself is really the acme_of the mality 





complex. 
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; EMANUILOVA Vaska iets a sensitive 


modern touch in her Head of the jpoet . 


Nikolai Arelkov. She seems to be aware 


of the. wav Rodin handled plaster. But 
she is also gripped by Roman heads and 


is still part: of the patients ban 


“fi LAZAROV Bical: away Mirora::< thes 


classical tradition to absorb~ the folk. 


His handling - ‘of mass has _ a aie ge , 


Vigour as in Three Women. P 


: MINEKOV Velichko” is affected by 





4th century B.c. in ‘Greek: aa sea 
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CANADA 


Provincialism characterised the outlook 
~of the ereative arts in- Canada from the 
late 19th: century onwards till ‘the First 
World’ War. Still the cross- currents of 
French and British. culture, which have 
co-existed in this new country, brought 

| vital inter-connections : with"Europe. [a 


After the return of Alfred Pellan fgpm | 
Paris, he and several artists in Montreal © 
tered to the modernist movement. The 
lruman figure - was released to new  — ~ 
dimensions, ' ‘especially through surrealist 2 
ot Mog: ra Gr ae 

Later, the automatist group ide Paiil- - 
Emile Borduas' turned to the uncon- * 
scious and inspired the action-painter 
Jean-Paul Riopelle, as also Rita 
Letendre and Jean McEwen, . Rtas 
The: group p working in Quebec included ~*~ 
Edmund. Alleyn and Susan Bergeron te 
and has been meee under’ the iaudetice 3 


2 of ais. Sy ee rs : 
; = In: Wacko. the aan animist, = = = 


eee Shadbolt was influential, as also» 








: ,, who worked in the pure = ae 
eae ‘abstractions . deri niving from: ay 
the far east, ACAD TR: § ee ee ice c 


E's ‘Toronto, where ‘the arts Nad: Seeds ae 
gy. earlier, ‘has a ‘group ‘Of eleven. painters ak 
_. who ‘are immersed in expressive and - ap 
symbolic abstraction. William Ronald, oye 
Harold Town and Kazuo Nakamura came ._&> 
under the influence. of. New ‘York 
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Bett “Two. other abstractions are. Graken: ws 
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ux pe az later ee vette \ 
art. There had been the important = 
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carving until the. middle of the last~ 
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direct spatial relationships. These women 
sculptors, Florence Wile, Frances Loring 
and Elizabeth Wyn pursue their fantasies 
in affiliation with volumes and texture. 
Emanuel Hahn renders landscape motifs 
in stone and metal dexterously. 


ALLISTER Jeanne (born 1928) is a 
U.S.A. citizen settled in Canada. She is 
forging into space with horizontal planes 
of metal persed on verticals. 3 


BESNER eareties (born 1919) seeks 
space relations for neo-architectural 
prototypes. as in the three vertical needles, 


- BURKA Jan is affected by machine 
art forms, with expressionist tendencies 
as in The Prisoners. 


CHILE» 

_The “Spanish and Portugyese caplet 
who migrated to the’islands of the Pacific 
Ocean and pioneered in South ‘America, 


seem to have in integrated to a ~ larger 
extent than the North Americans, with 


t the indigenous ‘populations. And during. 


_the century or so of this process of 
assimilation,- the creative intelligentsia 


projected its imagination onto the earth 


of this lush continent and evolved a 


culture which is differentiated by the . 
State boundaries but remains-essentially 
Latin-American. The degree of - 


= intellectual maturity necessary for the 
emergence of an avant garde is, however, 


present only in a few countries of South : 


ee ne and not in bate? State. 
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' Chile. which threw up a movement: of - 
pak - poet headed by the great 
aoe Pablo Neruda, “has also produced painters 
st re re NEL 
| Bwastea'oa! = S 





CANADA 


Padvineialiatn ehiivschebonid the outlook 

~of the ereative arts in- Canada from the : 
late 19th ‘century onwards till the First _ 
World ‘War. Still the cross-currents of ‘— 
French and British. culture, which have 
co-existed in this new country, brought 
vital: inter-connections with"Europe. ae 
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After fhe return ok Alfred Pellan fai | 
Paris, he and several artists in Montreal *~ 
turned to the modernist 1 Movement, The 

_ human figure was released to new ~~ 
a _ dimensions, ' bares through surrealist Ce 
baie ‘ie wititothatin® group ae Paiil- 
Emile Borduas' turned to the uncon- ~ 
scious and inspired the action-painter 
_ Jean-Paul Riopelle, as also’ Rita 
Letendre and Jean McEwen. _ 
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The group up working in Quebec inchided x 
Edmund Alleyn and Susan Ber ie 
and has been bere under the influence ~) a 
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. Ocean and pioneered in South America, 
seem to have integrated to a larger 


—— i] 


divest spatial relationships, These women 
sculptors, Florence Wile; Frances Loring 
and Elizabeth Wyn pursue their fantasies 
in afhliation with volumes and texture, 
Emanuel Hahn renders landscape motifs 


in stone and metal dexterously. 
. 1 i 


ALLISTER Jeanne (born 1928) is a 
U.S.A. citizen settled in Canada. She is 
forging into space with horizontal planes 
of metal es on verticals. 


BESNER Jacques (born isis. seeks. 


space relations for neo-architectural 
Pretotypese as in the three vertical needles, 


BURKA Jan is affected a machine 


art forms, with expressionist tendencies 


as in The Prisoners. 
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CHILE Re me 08 Fe 
The a and baithenere peoples 
who migrated to the’ islands of the Pacific 





extent than the North Americans, with 


the century or so of this process of 


_ assimilation,- the creative intelligentsia 
projected. its imagination onto the earth 
of this Jush continent and evolved a 
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the indigenous ‘populations. And during 


culture which is. differentiated by the . 


_ State boundaries but remains essentially 


‘Latin | American, - The degree — of 


— intellectual ma urity 

emergence of an. avant fade is, however, 
‘present only in a few countries of South | | 
2 . paces not in oes State. : ae 
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5 Chale wha dase up a movement of 
| 1 poetry, headed by the great 





oe "Pablo Neruda, has also produced painters 
~*~ and sculptors who. geem_ to be aware or 
; Se eS ee ee eee i =f 





contemporaries, Her early work departs 
_. from analytical cubism _and goes off at 
= - fangents into sharp triangular thrusts of a 
oe unique Latin American expressionism, 
_ The monumentality may “have come from 
the Mayan sculpture. The Star of the 
South (1960), in bronze, is typical - 
of her essays. ‘The struggle to build 
_. this architectonic style may have gained 
*, from the experience of the Spaniard er 
' Julio Gonzalez. There is a.return to 
the Mayan monumentality and cubist 
architecture in Toqui (1968). This was 
extended in the giant gateway called 
Puerta Del Sol (1964), | 


| x a 
In the later experiments, the direction 
was set by Grand Signe (1965), which 
frees architecture in space by giving 
volume to each plane, thus rea ing the 
terms o ‘Constructivists’ manifesto. | 
Nef (1966) is again an architectonic — ~ 





Lately, she has struck out on a near 
, *4Casso expressionism in Aku-Aku (1965), 
‘ where the figurative Suggestion asserts . 


She has’ éxhibited in her own continent is 
we the grand prize for sculpture at the 8th oe 
_ Biennale in Sao Paulo. She has beens 
_ Professor at the School of Fine Arts in 
Santiago and now works in Pipes Gre 
-. COLUMBIA me 
ws ‘The ‘small State of Columbia in’ South te 
America has thrown up a grou Cae 
Young sculptors—all under thirty, who 

- display avant ‘garde tendencies. | 
—w £4) 7 i .. fet, _ 
__ (bom 1920) who ‘has travelled wideh 
| an U.S. A, and in Eure pe, experimen 
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the other hand, SA) CED DO. Ete 
© (Porn 1939) who has studied 
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CHILE 
COLUMBIA 














Columbia 


1 ALLISTER Jeanne: Promenade Verticale 
2 BESNER Jacques: Three vertical Needles 
3 BURKA Jan: Les Prisonniers 


1 COLVIN Marta: Puerta Del Sol 
2 COLVIN Marta: Sun Sign 


Chile 





1 NEGRET Epcar: Geometrical Form 
2 SALCEDO Bernarpo: Revolving Chai 


10 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 







3 PACIK FRAnrTIsEK: Primary Form 
4 PACIK Frantisek: Vertical Form 
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1 KLIMES Joser: Ruce J 
2 KLIMES Joser: Ruce I] 


ra 
so ae 


9 UHER Rupotr: Relations 
6 UHER Rupotr: Head 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovak art was connected with the 


European: tradition: actively throughout 
the 18th-[9th centuries: 


As a highly industrialised country, the 
ntw machine forms, the machiné tools, 
linotype, bicycles, motor, aeroplane, 
Teeth had already reached per- 
ection in ‘the hands ‘af Czech designers, 
In~fact, the crafts ‘of the agrarian 
economy had been- transformed into 
industrial design. The mass- unconscious 
was imbued with the lovely transparen- 
cies of cut glass,-and the free forms 
possible in ceramics and celluloid. 


It is not surprising then, that from the 
perfected machine world, there should 
emerge mental avenues for the integration 
of the collective senius. with creativity 
in the interest of genuine aestheticism, 
These urges have naturally allied them- 
selves with the conversion of mass into 
such forms as radiate the ambivalences 
of the human sensibility. 


In the yarious experiments, there is 
visible. the departure point from the 
modern movement, of which Paris was 
the Centre in the early years of our 


century. 


KLEMES Josef (born 1928): The 
conventions established by the modern 
masters were bound to be extended 
into fantasies, individual to the creative 
minds of a new generation. The ufye to 
deal with yolumes, which came’ from 
Arp, was different. from the materjaltsa- 
tion into the fundamental forny of 
Brancusi, or the-dematerialisation of the 
constructivists, Gabo and Pevsner, There. 
was more room to release poetic inten- 
tions. in Arp. Joseph Klimes treats his 
volumes almost like an expressionist, 
In Ruce ¥ (1966), he already - moulds 
ents of a fantastic face by scoopin 
Filows in the rounded chin at forehead 
The ~gnomelike ion suggests 
Pe gen away kom the techno- 
logical universe in’ which man seeks to 
discover affiliation with the inner demoris. 


In Ruce JT the curves are built up ‘into 
volumes 2lmost with architectonic sense; 
The chiaroscuro heightens the flow of the 
energies, 


PACIK Frantisek (born 1926): One 
of his first experiments essays a curvacious 
scooping out from wood of an embryo, 
influenced by the coherence sought by 


Jean Arp, The texture of syood is revealed 
to heighten the volumes, This is evident 
from his Primary Form (1963). During the 
same year he built up a vertical structure, 
which piles up’ volume upon volume, 
again in the manner of Arp’s column 
with interchangeable elements (1945-55), 
The handplay here recreates an almost 
phallic form, with love for rounded 
shapes fused into each other, urged by 
somé instinct to combine various forces 
into. the velocity of verticality. The 
tenderness of shaping each curve shows 
Pacik’s bent towards configuration of 
harmonies. 


UHER Rudolf (born 1913) works-in 
Bratislava, He was trained under Prof, 
Josef Kostka and is a member of the 
29th August Group. He has exhibited 
since 1946 in Bratislava and has travelled 
widely in between, carrying out commis- 
sions On national monuments. Among his 
mature works; there is a tendency 
towards the architectonic, 


Relations, is a wood carving with a more 
expressionist outlook. The configuration 
of a frontal projection indicates the return 
to fundamental primitiyism and inner 
strength beyond the architectural projects 
which have gone before. yp tcaleg 


J 
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DENMARK 


Since the 19th century fake classicism, 
the evolution of Danish art has been 
s ly influenced by Paris, The logic of 
form has been followed beyond the work 
of Maillol. 


The miscellaneous experiments do not 


add up to a school, but express individual 
sensibilities. 


20b 


FUNCH Edgar (born 1915) is 2 mature 
sculptor who has won many distinctions, 
His work indicates the return to primi- 
tivism affected by Mexican art as in 
La Nature Humaine (1965-66) in granite. 


JORGENSEN Borge (born 1926) : Self- 
educated artist: who has done quite a 
few monuments in his country and exhi- 
bited in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
West Germany, France and U.S. A. In 
his later works he is an abstractionist 
interested in space relations by the 
contrast of curvacious forms against 


— 


Two sculptors, NELLEMOSE Knud 
(born 1908) and RASMUSSEN Ulf (born 
1913) have sought to breakaway from 
the classical tradition to a more refined 
realism. The former’s maquette for 
the monument Victims of the Occupation 
(1949), goes beyond realism to an ex- 
pressive symbolic manner, The latter’s 
Bust of a man is a forceful projection in 
portraiture. 


WESTMAN Gunnar (born 1915) has 
travelled widely and is in a transition 


from monumentality and to 
the sense of volume as in the Jeune Cotreo .; - 


DENMARK 





3 NELLEMOSE Knup: Victims of 
the Occupation 


4 RASMUSSEN ULF: Bust 
S WESTMAN Gunnar: Jeune Coucou 





1 FUNCH Epaear: La Nature Humaine 
2 JORGENSEN Borce: Synthese de la 


Croissance 
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BAUMANN HERBERT 
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Sonnenscheibe 
2 BECK GERTRUDE: 
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3 FOEHL Hetca 
4 HAFIK O.H.: 
5 HEILICER Bernarp 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
_ GERMANY 


The fertile art activity in Germany was 
ended by Hitler’s fascism, until all hopes 
of freedom evaporated. The way the Nazis 
treated the’ sensitive Otto Freundlich 
had unnerved. the \brayest spirits, 


_ There were, however, a few ‘men like 
Willi Baumeister, the old sculptor who 
survived into the period after the Second 
World War, 


The two styles which became pircent 
during this, time derived frony Wilhelm | 
Lehmbruck (1881-1919) on the one 
side and the Bauhaus of Walter nese 
on the other. 


The successors of Lehmbruck had been 
Kurt, Lehmann (born 1905); Bernard — 
Heilicer (born 1915); Gerhard Marcks 
(born, 1889) and Ewald Matare (born 


1887). 


The leader of the Bauhaus vpeaniteints 
was Oscar Schlemmer (1888- -1943). This 
colleague of ‘Gropiys was &mphatically. 
. interested in plastic modulations through 
_ abstraction of forms: in ra of 


| straight lines and curves. . 


= 
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BAUMANN Herbert (born 1927) ‘is 
a young - “monumentalist who mostly 
carves in stone. He departs from » 
~Wotruba towards the’ fundamentalism 
of Brancusi and has marked _ affinities 
with the. sensftive touch of Otto 
Freundlich. His Sonnenscheibe ‘Kirchheim 
of (1961 is typical of his. ‘enormous J 
| which are-marked by rh | 
rotations of lines that suggest. release of 
“energies through treatment of texture. . 


BECK cxesiae dsota® 1930) departs 

_ from analytical cubism rather as a 

: falksnae of Wotruba. She releases ‘ae ‘ 
power by twisting the shape of her te 
structures into a reclining pees 


FOEHL Helga (born 1935) has seidied 
in_ Darmstadt in Berlin. She inherits — 
the tradition of German expressionism 
in a violent ek of Pesrg et > 
| possibilities ties. In Joie de Se she 
| ivatied loc uigeen cal ‘out a 
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HAASE Volkmar (born 1930) - has 
trayelled widely. He seeks to demateria- 
lise mass into geometrical shapes, Vertical 
Form (1964), is a good example of his 
basic tendency. 


KAMPMANN Utz (born 1935), 
educated in Berlin, seems to be on’ the 
way of becoming one of the few German 
Internationals. He experiments in colour 
and has a surprisingly naive and stimulatin g 
niet with the technical world. 


OHLWEIN Gunter (born 1930) is a 
monumentalist -who treats mass with 
certain indentures in the Herculean 
_effort to extract power from the broken 
texture. The suggested projections have 
a terrific force even though it is inspired 
by nervous energy and Beton 


gesticulation. ° , 


~ 


PRESS Herbert (born 1933) derives 
from the architectonic direction of —  ~ 
> comtemporary European art. He fuses 
geometry and volume into a construc-. 
tivism which is reminiscent of ancient : 
| totemic sculpture.” Oracle XXIII (1966); "70 33 
| re steel, i is a specimen of his penniame: 
| \ 3 
mh REICH Paul (born 1925) is a powerfil : 
expressionist who combines the 
monumental sense of his tradition with 
the Bauhaus teaching and the use of new 
materials, The pellucid. fine of his 
: plexiglass shows to great as 1 
Seat te rood a7 a 
REICHHOLD Werner (born 1925) 1 
disposes off volume in new monumental’ Ree 
_ combinations, which break into a. 
. The crab-like study in. volumes. aay ‘y 
SE la beat aieak iron. Be xtc 5 
| ws ee 
RIS G. F. ae sibs dckeresisa bi Wolane : e 
His a is affected by the example , 
of — except that he is- ee >. 
violent Fa emphasises sein sp foie ie 
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Oracle X XLII 


Luminosity 


9 REICHHOLD WERNER 


7 PRESS HERBERT 
6 REICH Paut 
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RIS G. F.: Bonner Relief 
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1 KIVIJARVI Harry: Elektra 
2 LAUKKANEN Leo: Forms of Stone 


3 PULLINEN Lama: Forms in bronze 
and black marble 
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1 ADAM Hewnri-Georces: Grand Nu, 
1948-1949 

2 BLOC Anpre:Combinaison en marbres blanc 
et noir, 1953 

3 BEOTHY Etienne: Nostalgia, 1948 

4 GILLIOLI Emite: Le Capelan, 1957 





FRANCE, 


--As Paris was the “a aca centre for 
experiments in free form from. Rodin. 
downwards through the analytical cubists, 
expressionists and construtetivists, natur-. . 
ally it has remained the scene of persistent 
creative expression in sculpture. 
There has been a post-Second World War 
generation, which has souglit to absorb. 
the lessons of the moderns and pass on 
certain glimpses of vision to the lire 
contemporaries. . | 


In many ways, Grand, Nu (1948-49) of 
ADAM Henri Georges (born 1904) _ 
sets the tone of the new adventures. The 
nude in our time could not be the Venus | 
‘de Milo, or its million copies differen- 
tiated Sons the model. by each sculptor 
of the last three hundred years. Cubism 

has altered the vision completely from — : 
optical. illusion to interior realisation and — - 
brought back the artist to a new dynamic _ 

_ geometry, The fascination for substance 

‘and volume was the only thing left over 

from ‘the renaissance heritage. But the. 

“3 purity of .line, away from. romantic , 


- confusion, has also heen an obsession with 


- the most important talents of those who * 
- have caressed volumes in our confused age. ; 
‘Thus we get in Adam’s Grand Nu the 
coherant result of all their influences.. 
Reminiscent of the subject, it is' never- 
_ theless adumbrated into"'a new architec- 
tonic - concept, - beyond — Arp, and le at 
$3 ‘Corbusier toa ery line ye 
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_ The leaig line of niodees Mere Pere ero 
also evident in the work of Andre Bloc 






(born 1896 ‘ally in his montage of. 
White and. black marbles. He a ie 
depth by hollows and relates the planes > ~ 


"very much like Pevsner. Rep ere 
BEOTHY Galeane ee 1897) 4 Ang Ee 
worked mainly. Pood in a number of - | 23 
' sculptures, which relate rhythmic planes 
-- with spiral effects. He keeps. near to 
erotic reminiscence, only exaltin; the 
fusion of male and female. eck gradu Fo 
accra yack? el ee a Prete RE 
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VITULLO § Sesostris (born 1899) 
struggled to transform - granite into 
dynamic structures, which, by denting 

- and scooping: could release thé potential 
Re caren stone itself. | 
Stee ‘Seles inifldenced by Vitullo are 
Anthoons and Lipsi. f cates 

; ie : 





rT DONS Willy (born 1911) carves 
Seek: in wood and stone, bending both — 
materials to the inclination of — his 
| ome insight i into” softness of texture. 


LIPSI *Matrice: bork 1898) is more 
fundamentalist - and gets his effects by: 
tee emphasising the texture of stone by 
_ carving edges and curves to release the ~ 
power. iateat in the materials. Sculpture 
Sead is Ss mbit of his intentions. 


-GORIN Jean had anticipalid Nicholas 
Schoffer with sculptures composed of 
horizontal and ‘verticab rods. As a 
~~ disciple of Mondrian, he has cee hae 
‘spatial constructions with the barest - 
“= materials and he has deen carrying out 
these elevations into™ space, almost 
anticipating the seaatll bases which 
Se $6 einen cose ahaa on 
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NOLL ALEXANDRE: job, 1957 
VITULLO Sesosrris: Sculpture, 1951 
ANTHOONS Witty: Mediterranee, 1951 
LIPSI Maurice: Sculpiure, 1957 
JACOBSEN Rosert: Sculpiure, 1957 
LARDERA Berto: Occasion Dramatique 
No. 3, 1952 
GORIN Jean: Construction Spatiale, 1954 
FOLMER Georces: Bots Polychrome 
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ARBUS Anpre: Le Crucifie, 1964 

AURICOSTE EMMANUEL: Oiseaux, 1966 

CAESAR: Personnage, 1955 

CATTANT Jean: Sodome et Gomorrhe, 
1965-66 

CHARPENTIER Micuert: Madame JX. 
1965 

COLLAMARINI Rene: Peche Marine. 
1961 

COUTURIER Roserr: Les Trots 
Graces, 1963 
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DERBRE Louts: Voici L’? Homme 

DIDERON Louts: Soir 

DODEIGNE Eucene: Figure, 
1965 

DYENS Georces: Le Gisant de 
la Marsa, 1964 

ETIENNE Martin: _ Grand 
Couple, No. 2 

GILI Marce.: Femme en Marche, 
1965 

GILIOLI Emre: Esprit, cau et 

sang, 19053 


27 IPOUSTEGUY Jean-Roserr: 


Crabe et Oiseau, 1958 


28 SWOBADA Jacouss: Chevauchee 


Nocturne, 1962 





















ARBUS Andre (born 1903) has sympa- 
thetic ties with Giacometti, though he is 
much more romantic in his expression 


of agony. 


AURICOSTE Emmanuel (born 1905) 
was responsible for the bas reliefs for the 
bronze doorway of the Palais de 
Chaillot in 1936 and later at the Palais 
de la S.D.N. at Geneva. He had also 
constructed other monuments. One of 
his latest sculptures, Oiseaux (1966), is a 
study in dematerialisation of all monu- 
mentality by lyrical disposition of bronze 
and iron wires. 


CATTANT Jean (born 1918) studied 
philosophy before the war and later 
began to sculpt. Since 1945, he has been 
working in collaboration with certain 
architects in charge of the reconstruc- 
tion of historic monuments. He has 
carried out important work in Normandy. 
He experiments in different materials 
and abstracts from figure with a sleek 
and graceful touch. The cylindrical form 
of his Sodome et Gomorrhe (1965-66) 
reproduces one aspect of his talent. 


CESAR (born 1921) is an experienced 
sculptor who uses montage of scrap 
iron with a genius for musical effect. 
There is a monumental force in his 
assemblage, because he contains it within 
forms which have certain surrealist 
affinities but remained fundamentally 
coherent. Figure (1955), is characteristic 
of his work. 


CHARPENTIER Michael (born 1927) 
is a young sculptor, interested in the 
return to figure. His works are distin- 
guished by a discreet satirical intent as in 
Madame X (1965). 


COLLAMARINI Rene (born 1904) is 


primarily interested in modelling bronze 
into volumes with a certain monumental 


30 


effect. He has done decorations for the 
residence of the President of the French 
Republic at Abidjan. 


COUTURIER Robert (born 1905) was 
a disciple of Maillol and inclined, in 
his early works like Leda, to classical 
realism. He seeks to liberate the human 
figure by abstracting it into hollows 
which he shapes into volumes. Since 
1950, he has tried to make montage 
groups of such figures, by relating them 
so as to liberate the composition into 
space. The abstracted figures now seem 
reinvigorated into a new quick. 


DERBRE Louis (born 1925) has done 
various religious pieces for the church 
in Saint Sulpice. His emaciated figure 
sculpture Voici l’homme indicates love of 
pure line and a studied expressionism. 


Dariyche Henri Paul (born 1928) 
has lived in Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
He has shown his work widely and 
experiments in metal. Demeter (1966) 
is a specimen of his work. 


Sensational in effects, and expressionist 
rather like Picasso, is Debuffet Jean 
who uses raw materials like slag, fibre 
and sponge and_ builds up images of 
horror with ironical titles. The Tadcap, 
(1954), is monumental like the early 
Picasso sculptures. 


DESCOMBIN Maxime (born 1909) 
is a self-taught artist. At first farm 
labourer, then a quarry worker, he 
began with figurative sculpture before 
turning to abstraction about 1946. He is 
interested in the integration of his neo- 
plastic work into architecture. 


DIDERON Louis (born 1901) models 
in volumes with exaggerated masses, made 
lovable by a discrete expressionism. 


DODEIGNE Eugene (born 1923) was 
apprenticed to tailoring and then learnt 
sculpture. The tendency of his work is 
towards surrealism, through the utilisa- 
tion of his materials in fundamental 
forms of rough texture. His art in the 
raw is suitable for outdoor spaces, 


DYENS Georges (born 1932) has been 
a pupil of Henri Georges Adam. His 
concern is to dematerialise forms and 
assemble them in essential bone structures, 
by distorting the various parts into 
expression of life in the raw. The bronze, 
Le Gisant de la Marsa is an example of his 
current style. 


ETIENNE Martin (born 1913) still 
betrays the influence of Marcel Duchamp 
Villon’s Horse, though he tends towards 
surrealism. He has done quite a few 
sculptures on the theme of the night for 


gardens. Like Duchamps, he turns his 
materials into contortions, so as to 
express the fundamental twisting of 
nature itself. In The Great Dragon (1945) 
his expressionist style is symbolised 


dynamically. 


GESTALDER Jacques (born 1918) is a 
poet, writer and artist. He goes back to 
Rodin’s classicism, but seeks to infuse 
movement into his models. He. is 
fascinated by dance and athletics and did 
a portrait of Jean Cocteau before the 
latter’s death. 


GILI Marcel (born 1914) knew Maillol 
and came under the master’s influence. 
He works in marble, bronze and stone, 
with a sensitive handling of the curvatures 
and the edges of his figures from which 
he adduces linear rhythms. Femme en 
Marche (1965) in bronze is one of his 
recent works. 


The work of GILIOLI Emile (born 
1911) also abstracts from reality, refines 
the planes into purity, and releases subtle 
energies, by refining the surface relations 
and polishing them. Le Capelan (1957) 
embodies Gilioli’s essential quest. 


IPOUSTEGUY Jean Robert (born 
1920) began by doing some frescoes. 
Then he came under the influence of 
Henri Georges Adam. His general orienta- 
tion is towards abstraction and he works 
in various materials. The technique of 
dematerialisation works hand in hand 
with volume and structure. Crabe et 
Oiseau in bronze of 1950 is typical of his 
innovations. 


LARDERA Berto aos 1911) is an 
Italian, living i in Paris, who yentured into 


expression in iron, copper and aluminium, 


in montages - fori a two. dimensional 
view. Almost painterly in the gestures _ 
of his black iron sheets and forceful 


thrusts, he also brings a certain lyrical 


grace, reminiscent, as it has been noted 
by many critics ay the: gondolas in 
the canals of Venice, 


bus Louis is a monumentalist 
influenced by African sculpture. One 


‘ of his finest works is the project for/the” 


monument of the | Unknown ° Political 
Prisoner (1955), in which he scoops the 


’ lonely human figure in an enormous 


block of cement, as though human being 
is burnt into the rock forever. 


Pan Martha Sep tihe 1923) is an 
Hungarian by birth, settled in Paris since 
1947. “7 She has concentrated on tees 
sculptures, which can be opened and 


closed at will. In The Teak (1956), 


she uses wood for a conjugal embrace 
which derives its suppleness from. the 
love of the material in which she carves, 


and the flexibility of opening and 


shutting, which, she says, contributes to 


the effect of beauty and precision by the 


line which eaclr form Seaceivee in its 


own Space. 


One of the most inveterate. experimen- 


- talists is Schoffer Nicholas (born 1912) 


who began as a painter, but has gone 
on to neo-plastic expression in alumi- 
nium, iron and, lately, into sculpture 
aac: produces music and | can be 
projected onto a cinema screen in. the 
attempt to fuse all the arts into sculpture. 
His much-talked’ of work, The Tower 
in the Brussels fair, foreshadows his 


_ adventures into sculptures of outer space. 


Stahly _ Francois Miers 1911) _ has 
collaborated with Martin Etienne in 
certain works in connection with religious 


_ architecture. He also twists his materials 


_ the bronze ¢ 


into tensions, ~expressive— of strong 


musical rhythms. Fountain ae A 


demonstrates his methods. « 


_ Swobada peqids. (born 1900) has done | 


various monuments in recent years. He - 
has shown expressionist tendencies as in. 


a ve qu ch ee ; Noctt , t vasa 
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Cae poe (born. 1933) has” experi- 


_ mented in various techni es. His recent 
- aluminium structure, Le Monde (1965) 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC. 


_ The tradition of creative art in Germany 
was broken by the Nazis almost comple- 
tely. The long years of the Second World 
War were full of agony. The bombpits 
and the broken buildings of the post-war 
years gave little opportunity for the 
confrontation of those aspects of human 
experience which are necessary for the 
creation of important. achievement in 
the plastic arts. : 


The influence of Lehmbruck and Kathe 

Kollwitz, as. well as Giacometti, has 

lastéd out during the period of 

resurrection in the German Democratic 

Republic. We .note below the few 

sculptors whose . works stand out for ~ 
its sincerity and accomplishment in 

terms of plastic qualities. 


Lammert is ‘a tragic. figurative sculptor _ 
with an acute sensibility. His Gruppe am — 
Pylonen is the work of an authentic. 
talent who knows how ‘to handle his 


~_— 


3 Fritz Krammer is, perhaps, the ‘most 
important sculptor of G. D. R. He isa 


_ stone and plaster was the kind of medium 


which could render the sufferings of the _ 
Second World War with the defiance of ; 
@ new resilient will. His Entwerf fur Das 

Buchenwald  Denkmal, 1 Fassung group, 

ig an important composition of figurative 
art which has already een put up asa 
. Monument. Perhaps: his female figure 
_ Of Duetchland-Beliche. Mutter is a fanda--_ 
mental structure, somewhat flawed by - 
detail, but heroic in the same sense in 
which are some of Henry Moore’s — 





_ Single figures. 


_ BALDEN Theo (bom 1904) in his 
variation on the theme of Mother & 
Child breaks the convention of realism 
‘ 1h. L . = -~ : ‘ ‘ 7 * = 





Wilfried FITZENREITER’s Bird is 
_» reminiscent “of Picasso’s” uit Sa EP 


: a - 2-7 0 6 ’ m P oh : 

LEMKE Karl is an experiementalist 
beyond socialist realism in soulful 
"problems | of hum n destiny, 7 aw 
| SEITZ Gustav (born 1906) “with his 
_Study of Kathe Kollwitz is in the line of _ 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 





1 BALDEN TuHEo: Mother and Child 

2 FITZENREITER Wi.rriep: The Bi 
3 LEMKE Kart: Gorki 

4 SEITZ Gustav: Aathe Kollwitz 
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GREAT BRITAIN 





3 GILBERT Srepuan: Structure 25 

4 HEPWORTH Barpara: Single 
Form 

2 KING Puattip: Point X 
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1 ADAMS Rosert: Rising Movement 
No. 4 
2 ANNESLEY Davin: Swing Low 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The major tendencies in contemporary 
British sculpture have issued from the 
point reached in figurative abstraction by 
Henry Moore and in pure abstraction 
by Barbara Hepworth, Victor Pasmore 
and Ben Nicholson. 


This is not to assert that the division 
is clear on the question of materialisation 
of volume and the dematerialisation of 
volume. Because, in between, there have 
been quite a few constructivists, who 
noticed that the substance of the 
19th century physics had yielded to 
specks of atoms and molecules, them- 
selves resolved in movement. Thus many 
artists unconsciously began to seek 
alliance with energies in space. 


The obsession of Moore Henry (born 
1898) with the ony of people in his 
drawings in the tube shelters during the 
Second World War, brought a new kind 
of expressionism to bear in the place of 
the earlier realism and distorted figure to 
communicate life urges inst the 
Contortions of death. Inevitably, this 
expressionism influenced the younger 
contemporaries. 


This kind of work and the geometrical 
reliefs of Ben Nicholson were to lead to 
further experiments, 


Pasmore Victor (born 1908) after 
giving up painting, both impressionist 
and abstract, began to do geometric 
relief beyond Ben Nicholson as in the 
Three Transparent Constructions (1926). 
In this piece and in others, he unfolds 
rectangular forms and emphasises the 
vertical lines. 


Among these tendencies, there were the 
post-Second World War experimentalists, 
Reg Butler, Lynn Chadwick, Kenneth 
Armitage and Bernard Meadows. These 
artists cannot be categorised. 


Butler Reg (born 1913) who had left 
architecture and worked as an ironsmith, 
began to sculpt in 1944, He has explained 
his credo in the following words : “Making 
a sculpture is the same thing as trying to 
find the hub of a wheel. You often think, 
you have found it, when we still have 
only the spokes. You often pass right 
through the hub and come on another 
spoke! When a work of art hits the 
bull’s eye, it means that it is close to the 
hub, that it is the fusion of many ap- 
proaches.’ The words fusion of approaches 
are the key words here. Thus in his 
early work, like the maquette for the 
Unknown Political Prisoner, he was an 
abstractionist, using wire and rod to 
enclose areas in space, to release the 
spirit, as it were, almost ina constructivist 
manner. In The Girl (1956-57) he goes 
on to realise volumes with tenderness. 
And in the smaller dolls of recent years, 
he caresses rounded shapes with a warm 
sensibility. 


Chadwick Lynn (born 1914) also 
left architecture for sculpture. He began 
by manipulating wire, but went on to 
massive and angular forms, in which the 
sharp triangle is dominant. He uses 
and iron filings and then models 
the surfaces to reach the network of 
metal reinforcement. The virulent 
strength of his texture denotes a fiery 
temperament, asin The Seasons (1955). 


Armitage Kenneth (born 1916) abstracts 
figures beyond Henry Moore, to adduce 
echoes of fantastic human shapes in a 
neo-surrealism, as in Diarchy (1957). 


Meadows Bernard (born 1915) is a 
prolific sculptor, who is impressed with 
animal shapes like fish, crab and cock. 
He dematerialises the forms and hollows 
out substances to eliminate volumes. And 
yet he has gone on to massive armed 
figures in bronze. The Tycoon 54 (1961) 
is a typical example of rough-edged 
elemental expressionism. 


Turnbull William (born 1922) began 
to work in wire and fine materials. 
Then he turned to Opaque materials on 
which he imposed graphic signs like 
parallel lines, going on to search for 
simple fundamental forms. He says: 
‘I should like to live in a space in which 
one could see fish above one’s head and 
birds below when one could fall up- 
wards. I believe in dynamic contra- 
dictions.” Totem (1956) is a partial realisa- 
tion of his ‘certainty or uncertainty’. 


Davis Warren (born 1924) who began 
as a painter, experiments in plaster. 


Caro Anthony left engineering for 
sculpture and does massive figurative 
sculpture in bronze and plaster, releasing 
violence from amorphousness itself. 


The international recognition won by the 
British sculptors, after the Second World 
War, brought the new generation into 
the main stream of activity of the 
continent of Europe and the Americas. 


The spirit of the newest works has been 
described by Sir Herbert Read as ‘the 
geometry of fear’. Other people have 
called these works ‘structures of 
violence’. Perhaps, these qualities are 
present, with the discovery of new 
materials, thus making the forms embody 
brief moments of exhilaration felt by the 
artists when they handle vivacious media 
and see themselves and the media 
animated to some extent or the other, 
against the environment. 


ADAMS Robert (born 1917) has parti- 
cipated in various Biennales. Like Victor 
Pasmore, he is fascinated by rectangles 
disposed of so as to emphasise the 
vertical planes, with a certain regard for 
texture. Rising Movement No. 4 is an 
example of his virtuosity. 


ANNESLEY David (born 1936) abstracts 
in volumes and mass, to embrace voids, 
enclosed in rectangles and circular lines. 
Thus he releases the rhythmic energies 
which get their emphasis from colouri 
of aces. In Swing Low (1964), his 
undoubted talent for composition is 
exemplified in the pictorial logic of the 
dancing form sandwiched between two 
near rectangles, 


Bolus Michael also uses colour to 
heighten free forms of a conventional 
character which are near-paintings. 


GILBERT Stephan (born 1910) lived 
in Paris since 1945. As inst Victor 
Pasmore and Robert Adams, Gilbert 
emphasises horizontal planes and seeks 
musical rhythms by moulding aluminium 
and perspex into rounded volumes. The 
light and shade of aluminium is also used 
2 sculptor for suggesting a pure 


Hall David (born 1937) left archi- 
tectural studies to experiment with 
sculpture at the Royal College of Art. 
In his case, the sense of the architectonic 


has come into modelling. His sculptures 


are based on geometrical forms built into 
structural effect by bending materials and 
reproducing exquisite contrasts of line 
almost as in relief. 


On the other hand, in the mood of 
recovery of the sensibility at the purer 
levels, HEPWORTH Barbara (born 
1903) persisted along the line of develop- 
ment which she shared with Arp as in 
Two Forms with Echelon (1961), as well as 
continuing her monumental works 
with holes to release power, which 
she had taken from the hillocks in the sea 
near the Cornish coast. 


KING Philip (born 1934) has made as 
decisive a break with tradition, as with 
the modern languages which he read at 
Cambridge. He began by experimenting 
in clay, but found it necessary to eschew 
that material and proceed to purely visual, 
linear and geometrical shapes. In effect, 
this was a kind of return to the rhythms 
possible in painting, though he has 
retained some regard for volume. Appa- 
rently simple, Philip King creates depth 
by contrasting planes of triangles, circles 
and rectangles, and sometimes by colour 
contrasts, which lead into mysterious 
curvatures. Point X illustrates his adven- 
ture into depth through geometric shapes. 


PAOLOZZI Eduardo (born 1924) born 
of Italian parents in Scotland, began with 
concrete and wire and has gone on to 
bronze and iron, on montages of forms, 
which are expressionist in tendency. 
The Large Frog (1958) is a typical study 
and a mixture of methods to realise 
complex objectives. 


Pische Roland (born 1938) says: ‘“My 
sculpture is an attempt to bring the 
physical and mental into one stage.”’ 
He seeks to do this by inventing rec- 
tangular sets. Thus he gets enough space 
outside gravity to compose his forms, 
vertically or horizontally. Into this new 
device, he puts energetic lines with 
volumes attached, in a fantastic, almost 
surrealistic expressionism, of energies, 


moods and erotic thrusts. 


Sanderson Christopher (born 1939) 
looks for meaning in volume in the 
manner of Georges Vantangerloo. In 
this sense, his emphasis is towards 
architecture. He includes the pedestal 
base as an integral part of the image. He 


uses colour and sandpaper to secure’ 


finish, And he juxtaposes the geometrical 
elements in order to secure depth and, 
by incidence, monumentality. 


SCOTT Tim (born 1937) rejects figure 
surface effects and the conventional 
devices of previous sculptors. He says: 
‘I want to create a sculpture which will 
be shapeless, a sculpture which would be 
free from my personal imprint. That is 
why I use semigeometric forms which 
everyone knows beforehand. I do not 
use them because I am interested in 


some Platonic world of ideas, but 
because I want them to be recognised 
and then forgotten, so that the basic 
concept underlying the sculpture can be 
seen without distraction.’ He uses soft 
colour contrasts and rounded shapes 
against transparent glass to create the 
effect of an illusion. He is primarily 
interested in leading the eye onwards to 
mystery. Pavan in wood and plyurethene 
is a fairly good example of his methods. 


Tucker William (born 1935) prefers to 
use fibre plastic and other new materials 
in order to express feelings which 
traditional and more massive materials 
like stone and bronze could not suggest, 
He also uses colour to accentuate the 
difference between the inside and the 
outside of the sculpture as also its 
ascension in rising units. The transposi- 
tion of parts goes beyond Arp, but in a 
lighter manner. 


WALL Brian (born 1931) has worked as 
a glass blower, painter and sculptor. For 
some years, he assisted Barbara Hepworth 
and is now Head of the Sculpture 
Department in the Central School of 
Arts & Crafts, London. As against 
his predecessors, Brian Wall is interes- 
ted by the montage of rectangles 
on various irregular planes from a 
fundamentally architectonic sense. In 
these the vertical planes are balanced 
against the horizontal to secure equili- 
brium. 


WITKINS Isaac (born 1936) is a 
South African settled in London. He 
began by experimenting with clay but 
says: ‘Every now and then you could be 
lucky, but all too often I found myself 
with a lot of wet clay on the floor.’ So 
he departed from the expressionist 
surface effects of Butler, Chadwick and 
Armitage and went on to experiment in 
wood for its warm and pleasant touch 
and such other materials as would 
generate not their natural qualities but 
suggest energies through sculptors’ handi- 
work in giving twists and turns. He 
achieves a kind of dynamic equilibrium, 
suspending objects between the grounds 
and outer space. Witkins is against a 
merely cold, formal sculpture, but 
suggests moving presences as in Alter 


Ego (1963). 


WOODHAM Derrick (born 1940) 
believes that though’ no direct symbolism 
is involved in sculpture, there may be a 
metaphysical idea in the artist’s mind, 
while he is working on a piece and the 
two may affect each other, though 
running closely in parallel movements. 
He ‘transforms any kind of material he 
can get hold of into plastic values of 
curved lines, set off to effect by solid 
masses. He paints his forms in contrasting, 
colours and seeks to release i 
the onlooker. The Stage (1965) is. 
characteristic of his work. ~ © 
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6 PAOLOZZI Epvuarco: Large Frog 
7 SCOTT Tim: Pavan 

8 WALL Brian: Standing Construction 
9 WITKIN Isaac: Alter Ego 

10 WOODHAM Derrick: The Stage 
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ANDREOU Constantine: Eye Vision 3 LAMERAS Lazaros: Reflections 


2 EFTIMIADI Froso MeEngeGAki: THE 4 LOUKOPOULOS K.earcuos: 
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GREECE 


The modern moyement in Greece has 
nothing very much to do with -the 
classical myth, Overweighted by legend, 
the late 19th-century and the early 20th 
century artists made a clear departure 
from antiquity though they have retained 
the talent.for heroism of their ancestors. 
The pressures to which Greece has 
been exposed are those of the industrial 

, and the one-time source of the way 
of the culture of now absorbs 
the residuum of the machine age. 


ANDREOU ‘Constantine (born 1917) 
in Sao Paolo in Brazil of Greek perents 
returned to his. home country at the 
age of eight. Studied in Athens where 
he was encouraged to continue with his 
sculpture studies until the year. 1932. 
in 1945, he went to Paris and worked 
with le Corbusier. He has exhibited his 
works widely since, Although also 
interested in painting and engraving, he 
has continued his’ e periments in 
sculpture. He is a powerful expressionist 
with an architectural sense of space. In his 
abstractions from figure, he goes beyond 
Henry Moore to assemblages of forms 
which break inte space vertically, as in 
the Family Group. In Eye Vision which is 
a relief in colour, he evolves beyond 
modernism. The reliefs of Ben Nicholson, 
Mondrian and Victor Pasmore ~ are 
synthesised -with his muscular tensions 
into the essences of architectural forms. 


Costas Coulentianos (born 1918) is a 
sculptor with international experience, 
The configuration of ‘mass in his hands 
builds up into monumental dynamic 
architectural forms. 


EFTIMIADI Froso Menegaki is an 
Athenian woman who has travelled 
widely and has absorbed international 


experience. Although she has a tender 
feminine d for the quick. of life, 
she wields the metals in which she works 
with strong hands. Among the variegated 
shadecttert of her arith works, she 
emphasises dematerialisation, Somewhat 
reminiscent of Germaine Richier, she 
has also assimilated the inflience of 
Zadkine. The abstraction of Owl Form in 
hammered iron and copper is one aspect 
of her powerful “method fo release 
energies and depth, The Ballerina with 
the: graceful twist-of hammered brass 
undulating like the flower upwards in 
spirals traces linear rhythm in a masterly 


manner. 


LAMERAS Lazaros (born 1917) has 
studied) in Athens and in Paris and 
exhibited widely, He displays the 
tendency to dematerialise form, both by 


. Subtracting from mass through scoo 


holes, to carve material like marble 
into linear grace, as also making use of 
a.-network of thin wires in fluid 
compositions. Marble ] represents the 
first method and Reflections the second 
kind of technique. 
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LOUKOPOULOS Klearchos (bom 
1908) first studied painting and then 
turned to sculpture. He has lived in 
Paris and travelled widely. He has made 
quite a few monuments and exhibited 
widely, Since 1952, his main a 
has been towards expressionism — bo 

in moulding mass into gestures compelled 
by the materials and the more histrionic 
assemblage of machine materials in 
compositions expressive of monumental 


strength, 


PARAMAKELIS Jean (born 1932) in 
Crete is a master of powerful moods, who 
has been educated in Athens and Paris, 
He treats figure rather like Picasso, 


dramatising inner on. In Man, he 
uses the volame and texture to contort 
the figure and achieve movement. In the 


Head of a Horse be goes Beyond Marini 
into an expression which is reminiscent 
of the Parthenon energies but is 
typically contemporary, 


SKLAVOS Yerassimos (born 1927) had 
a fertile talent. He has a wide international 
experience, and was 2 monumentalist 
in his configurations, As a stone carver 
he was passionately inclined to liberate 
forms from within massive granite and 
to delineate linear surfaces in musical 
relations, Unfortunately, he died tragi- 
cally being crushed under one of his 
own sculptures, 


SOCHOS Antoine (born 1888) is an 
experienced master of fi who has 
dealt with many saskentate He has 
exhibited widely and renewed the 
classical temperament with a slightly 
ironic temperament suitable to the age 
of simplification. His Diogenis in wood is 
a characteristic example of his multifa- 
rious works. 


THEODOROS (born 1931) has been 
ee in Athens and in Paris and is a 
ri fe contempora ri- 
mentalist. ‘ia sahaietnea in ees 
enlivened by texture, so as to adduce the 
contrasts of expressiveness in the 
rhythmic interplay of forms. The 
continuity of circular and rectangular 
shapes built up with bent wire shows 


ZONGOLOPOULOS George (bom 
1903) is an avant garde experimentalist 
with affinities es Zadkine. He has 
travelled in France and Italy and has 
shown his work in many countries, 
He is a fundamentalist with a sense of the 
architectonic, building up vertical struc- 


his talent for compositions of relations tures by the tion of the geometry: 
of objects in space, of analytical Si : oi fy 
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9 PARAMAKELIS Jeran: Head of a Horse 


6 SKLAVOS YERASsSIMOS 
7 SOCHOS AnrToINE 
8 THEODOROS 
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9 ZONGOLOPOULOS GEorGE 


HUNGARY 


1 BORSOS Mixtos: Head of a woman 
2 BORSOS Mixtos: Song of Songs 

3 FERENCZY Bent: Head of Bartok 
4 KERENYI Jeno: Mother and Child 
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- HUNGARY: 


Cut off from the main stream of West 
European art, through the political 
upheavals of the last fifty years, Hungary 
saw parallel developments. The" true 
trends of materialised form and 
dematerialised substance which have 
become dominant in Paris after Rodi 

have. not been noticed clearly. All the 
same, Western. influences have been 
sisorbed by the more recent contempo- 
raries and the synthesis of folk feeling, 
academic realism and the new fae 


of space, time! and volume, has led _ 


to new expressions. 


a 


the Hungarian government’ s. decision — 
to give part of the sums devoted to 


construction of buildings, has brought — 


a good deal of patronage for sculptors, 
whose works are placed in squares, 


parks and even blocks of flats. 


Of the late 19th and-early 20th century’ 
sculptors, Ferenc Medgyessy (1881-1958); 
Laslo Meszaros (1905-1938) ‘and’ Mark 
Vedres. (1870-1962), Dezso  Bokros 
Birmans (1889-1965) are no mort. 


Their style was mainly simple monumen-: ~ 
talismn and classical, The native folk — 
. vitality is ‘obyious it in all these and there 


is a 2 certain sa BINGEERGY 
- = * 
4 


BORSOS Miklos (born 1906) is a 


highly original sculptor, who “has. 


experimented in plastic form, specially — 
in stone, with remarkable courage. 
His discovery of volumes and finished 
surface relations is ‘somewhat reminiscent 
of Brancusi, but individual’ to him | 
through the dramatic inoods he expresses, 


_ as, Ze instance, in the polished head of a 
_ ” wom The ‘sensitiveness to smooth — 
- finis olumes as in the Song of Songs 
puts es in) the ee of westery ~ 






Sscupbos, Sea Py, 


| 


} “The chief survivor * ‘his tradition is. 


_ FERENCZY Beni (born 1890). He is a 
~ sculptor po essed of obsessive compul- 
signs, though “lately paralyse don the 
right side-by a 
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KERENYI Jeno (born 1902) shows a 
dynamic understanding of the need for 
abstraction of substances. In Mother 
‘and Child for instance, he scoops out 
» portions of figurative mass and achieves a_ 
- distortion not unlike Henry Moore’s 
early work. 


LOVAK Kiss Istvan (born 1922), ‘and 
Segesty Gyorgy (born 1931), are “experi- 
‘mentalists in the various materials. 
Their work is marked by innovations in 
dematerialised forms. The Horses by Istvan 
Kiss Lovak brings the folk drama into 
ressionist sculpture. Icarus b esty - 
Spay Pha ates by ene 
of figure and its juxtaposition into space 
in a near literary fantasy. = 


NAGY’S Autumn, synthesises the strong 
HHeogarien folk texture with the new 
| attitude to volume. And Before the wall 
and behind the wall by SCHAAR Erzsebet 
. achieves symbolism in the Giacometti _ 
_. - manner by abstraction, distortién and 
Scorba Geza (born 1892) is a symbolical — 4 
Perey =>. 
_.The same is true of Sanelor Mikus 


= 


sm and experiments in naive '‘monu- 
mental figures affected by folk impulses. 





aad Pal Paty (bom 1894) are noted 
for their statues for public places. SG 


_ With Giacometti in so far as he models 
beyond material -forn "Wits space™ with: <> 
lovely abstracted figures.” Stetae amd 


: < e’ “ yee a at d ; “te fous * ¢te i “t 
___,VILT Tibor (born 1905) ‘has affinities _ 










TN : ™ ] 8. SOMOGYI Jozser: Maquette for 
. : the Mednyanszky Monument 


9. VILT Tisor: Indifference 
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5. LOVAK Kuss Istvan: The Horses 
6. NAGY Anpre Kiss: Autumn 


7. SCHAAR ErzseBet: Before the 
Wall and Behind the Wall 
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INDIA 


The continuous Indian tradition of stone 
carving which had continued for over a 
thousand years until the 19th century in 
temple sculpture suddenly ended with 
the import of Greek and Roman models 
into the British-Indian schools of art. 


There is no doubt that the craftsmen of 
India bound together in guilds, and 
working within the prescribed formulas, 
could not continue into a period of 
secularism. The glory of the individual 
which came through the worship of 
generals, viceroys and princes from the 
European personalism was an unsuitable 
ideal for those used to the anonymous 
tradition. Therefore, when the craftsmen 
were asked to do portrait sculpture, 
they failed miserably, except in their 
skilled copying of anything put before 


them, at will, 


As for the teaching of the European 
renaissance of sculpture in the round, 
this was handled by the semi-literate 
art students, often without grasping the 
renaissance principles. 


Choudhury, D, P. Roy (born 1899) 
tried to adopt the western realistic 
tradition to the Indian figure. But, 
apart from a few sculptures, his intentions 
for translating the physical resemblances 
of people at work miscarried, because 
he couldn’t absorb his debt to Rodin 
with anything like the intensity which 
characterised the French Master. 
Roy Choudhury succeeds in some of his 
portrait sculpture like that of the 
Artist's father, where he ventures into 
expressionism on the lines of Rodin’s 
treatment of the head of Balzac. 


Karmarkar Vinayak Pandurang (born 
1891) came from a traditional idol 
maker’s family and devoted himself 
mainly to monumental portrait sculpture, 
which is in the style of academic 
realism. His independent studies are 
not devoid of a genuine sense of volume 
as in Malliol. 


Pansare N. G. in his relief on the 
New India Assurance Building is more 
dexterous and tries to bring out the 
decorative qualities of Indian female 
costume and foliage. 


Curiously, it was left to the aged 
Abanindranath Tagore when he retired 
from revivalism in paintings to 
experiment in certain nature forms with 
surrealist urges. He called these Kattam 
Kuttam. They are bizarre forms which 
were to initiate research into fantasy, 
volume and space. | 


It is not certain whether the sculptors, 
who followed, grasped the significance 
of Abanindranath Tagore’s variegated 
forms. But perhaps they were aware 
that substance has no meaning in its 
illustrative naturalistic portrayals. 


It was perhaps the formation of the 
Calcutta Group during the Second World 
War that led to the first manifesto which 
concentrates on fundamental form, as it 
refers to Picasso’s experiments and draws 
attention to the simultaneousness of our 
problems in sculpture with those of the 
pre-historic periods. 


Das Gupta Prodosh (born 1912) who 
studied in Calcutta and London and was 
in the Calcutta Group, showed a 
dominant interest in volume. He seems to 
have been aware that the synthesis with 
Europe could take place only by the 
return to individual feeling. But, he has 
been too busy in teaching and organisa- 
tional work to follow his hunches. 


Khastgir Sudhir who was educated in 
Shantinketan seems to have grasped the 
fantasy, element in  Abanindranath 
Tagore’s toys. In his portrait of Tagore 
he brings a texture which reproduces his 
imaginative idea of the port, personality 
beyond the portrait. 


Kinkar Ram (born 1910) another Shanti- 
niketan educated artist, has also experi- 
mented in rough texture with a certain 
twist and turn that gives to his forms 
an expressionist appearance. In the 
Perambulator he succeeds in fusing the 
Daumier-like distortion into a linear 


rhythm which is typically Indian. 


BHAGAT Dhanraj (born 1917) began 
his career as a sculptor after the War. 
His first experiments were in_ linear 
rhythms derived from the bronzes of 
Dance of Shiva. The play of line has, 
therefore, remained one trend in his 
inspired works. He _ bends_ metal 
into the flow of his delicate sensibility, 
with an unconscious desire to free form 
into suggestiveness. Isolated in space, 
these curved lines become stirrings 
towards the pure empyrean. The 
other tendency in Bhagat’s works is 
towards materialisation and  funda- 
mentalism derived from folk inspiration. 
The cult images of recent years represent 
the rather static man, bursting from 
within the squat windows of his soul- 
body into energies of the machine age 
emphasised by cubes and bolts and nuts. 
Strangely enough, his modernist sculpture 
echoes the past in an authentic manner, 
because he has received very few 
influences from abroad. 


CHOUDHURY Sankho, (born 1916) 
is perhaps the most important poet of 
sculpture among the mature group of 
over-forties. 


The insistence on delicate lin 

Shantiniketan, where he did his early 
studies related him to lyricism from the 
earliest experiments. Perhaps, he was 
also aware of the dematerialisation 
achieved in Europe. If he had had access 
to plexiglass or to other new materials, 
he might have been able to jump a 
stage or two. As it is, he began to refine 
wood, stone and iron to achieve a sleek 
rhythm, energetic surface relations and 
linear treatment of scooped out broken 
mass. As he proceeded from _ the 
beginning, with great love of his materials 
he allowed his kinetic touch more play 
and found his sculpture becoming 
symbolic, with empathies spreading into 
hereditary musical relations. He repeats 
lines and textures in the same work in 
order to achieve stirrings as in ragas 
and raginis. It is not surprising that quite 
a few of his works are transformations of 
musical instruments. One of the latest 
works, Music, is a form in metal and 
represents his mature works in this genre. 


DHARMANI M. (born 1931) is a 
refugee from Sind in Pakistan. He began 
to pain as an art teacher in Mussoorie 
and then turned to sculpture, achieving 
early success with certain fundamental 
forms, in wood and stone. Since the 
fifties, he has mastered both the mediums. 
The treatment of mass in his hands echoes 
back to the traditional stonecarvers of 
India. But he knows how to take away 
the weights of his materials by making 
hollows and abstracting from the surface 
relations those jagged angles and pro- 
tuberances which make the hand go over 
the mass in association with the mood or 
tendency. Dharmani has travelled abroad 
and participated in the Sao Paolo Beinnale 
and his art is maturing into plastic 
significance, as is evident from the work 
carried out in the Sculptor’s Camp at 
Mahabalipuram. 


DAVIERWALA Adi (born 1922) was 
a chemist before he took to sculpture. 
Since 1959 he has had frequent exhibitions 
of his works in marble and metal. 
Davierwala began to deal with the 
problems of form from a_ primary 
interest in the rhythmic interplay of 
various planes of energy. For instance, 
in Megh Doot he has sought to capture 
the sharp moods of the monsoon by 
angular thrusts reminiscent of Zadkine. 


In the last few years, he has explored 
space relations further by absorbing the 
ancient mobiles of India in a near 
scientific vision of the stratosphere. 
One of the most talented visionaries 
among our sculptors, he is an absolutist 
dedicated to experiment. 


JANKIRAM P. V. (born 1930) is a 
brilliant young expressionist who | has 
matured suddenly from modest 
beginnings into important achievements. 


Figurative in his basic approach, he 
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1 BHAGAT Duanray: Musician 
2,3 BHAGAT Duanray: Cosmic Dance 















4 CHOWDHURY Sankuo: Mus: 


5 CHOWDHURY Sankuo: Forr 
in Hotel 


6 DAVIERVALA Apr: Meghdoot 
7 DAVIERVALA Apt: Constellatte 





8 DHARMANI M.: Demon 
9 JANKIRAM: Jesus 
10 JANKIRAM: Mary 


11 KAR Curntamont: Jcarus 








12 KAR Cuintamont: Reclined Figure 
13 PANCHAL Rajnikant: Peep through 


twists metal to the bent of his mood; 
For instance, in Jesus, he has shown 
the fusion of the harmonious lines of the _ 
~ face with the grace of the even surface — 
of brass against the tormented lines of © 
the beard, tlte long hair and the hands. 
In Madonna and the Child his approach 
is more lyrical and yet the harmonious 
_ lines here emerge from. ski 

__ of the drapery to achieve the prace of the 
- | Madonna. The care for texture, as well 
as modelling and finish, make him a 
superb man with a_ sensitive 

awareness of par 


as a primitivist and has now be 

it to handle distracted lines in a poetic 
manner. He was trained in Baroda under 

Cho vury and even as. 

a Fan he produced massive” bird 
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from pevizat sculpture and illustration 
of literary themes to visionary works. 
The importance of his | line can be 
grasped i in his later wor like Les Ondines 
where the ciate in volume of Arp 









and pure rhyt! ined together 
inthis particular sculpture, Chintamoni 
“in sto. edtlek a new kind of 


India would assume a new sinuosity. 
da itera eal work as. quickly 
in sculpture as the imagination, the 
symbol has’ mt et emerged. 








- PANCHAL “Rajnikant has come. 


row nding ar oe 


. to integrate form into space. 





decisive, aking Sara <iatbain 


The 
rectangular or the square frame is 


. tilted in various juxtapositions and holed 


to release the energies implicit in 
texture itself. | 


POCHKHANAVALA Piloo (born 
1923) began under the vital influence, 
specially in treating mass, of Henry 
Moore. Gradually, however, in the late 
fifties she has become interested in 
demateria isation, texture, and the 
broken surface, asa means of expressing 
her genuine sensibility, The surface 
eclecticism covers an instinctive love 





of. playing with lines which helps her 


to relate various planes, with the use of 
iron rods and mats, in a near expressionist 
-manner. There are feye Indians who do 
not inherit the urge to enact the soul 
drama in their creative works. Piloo is — 
impelled by her drives into expressiveness 
eee a ee 
she wishes to control form and let the 
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3 NEGRI Marto: Petite allegorie, 
FO57 
4 SIGNORI Caro: Juliana, 


1958 
9 VIANI AxBerto: Wx assis, 


1957 





1 FAZZINI Pericre: Les acrotates, 
1947 


2 LORENZO Guerrimi: L’homme se 
renouvelle, 1957 





ITALY 


After the expressionism of Medardo 
Rosso (1858-1928) and the: futurist 
manifesto of Marinetti, the muscularity 
of Boccioni (1882-1916) a triple reyolu- 
tion started in Italian art, 


The drama of figure became a constant 
preoccupation beyond classicism, 

areas opened up because Marinetti said 
that “objects never finish’, ‘they inter- 
sect with innumerable combinations of 
sympathy and innumerable shocks of 
aversion’. And the constructivist hypo- 
thesis made itself felt, 


The domination of figure which continued 
until after the Second World War got 
tremendous new orientations throug 

Martini (1889-1947), and Manzu as well 
as Marino Marini (born 1901) and this 
trend has continued through the work of 
Mascherini Marcello (born 1906), 
Greco Emilio (born 1913), Minguzzi 


Luciano (bora 1911), Mazzullo Gi 
(born 1913), Fuzini (born 1913) and 
Negrissian (born 1930). 


Among these Marini struck forward with 
a synthesis based on the classical figure 
but going beyond the entique into a 
subtle drama, which is a kind of 
sophisticated folk art, Beyond his expres- 
sionist portraits of important characters, 
including Stravinsky, Marini has done 
those wonderful series of horses and 
horsemen which evidence to his sensitive- 
ness to the moods of freedom which 
possessed the artists who were to go 
through the long nightmare of fascism. 
Mazzullo’s Women Jumping is a more 
restrained kind of interpretation of 
classicism, 


FAZZINI Pericle (born 1913) is a 
brilliant craftsman and is obsessively 
rhythmic in his figure studies like 
Dancing Girl, and The Acrobats. 

Alifio Castelli (born 1917) is am 
expressionist on the lines of Manzu. 
Cappello has a. decorative manner. 
Leonardi Leoncillo is markedly expressive 
in his polychrome ceramics, 


Pietro de  Laurentis (born 1925) 
| volumes in rudimen 
rhythms. ry 


NEGRI Mario (born /916) inhises 
grace into his isolated heures reminiscent 
of Giacometti, like Little Allegory of 
1957. 


VIANI Alberto (born 1906). and 
SIGNORI Carlo Sergio (born 1906) 
and Salvatore (born 1906) deal with 
volumes by abstracting their forms. 


Consagra (born 1920), Crippa (born 
1921), De Giorgi (born 1918), Mannu- 
eci (born 1909), Garelli (born 1909) 
all sculpt in iron with an affinity with 
BERTOLARDERA, though with greater 
or less nervous tension, 


LORENZO Guerrini (born 1914) 
carves in stone with rough edges, to 
release the mass into action almost as 
the base of a new architecture of anguish. 


Among the new trends, from which 
fresh points of view have been initiated, 
are some of the following: 


CANNILA Franco (born 1911) | 

under the influence of Manzu, but 

evolved as a cubist expressionist. He is 
interested in space relations, works in 
metal, aluminium and plastic. Structure 
3§ (1966) in alaminium and plexiglass 
shows one of his ts in~the 
relationship of the circular ling (if 
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horizontal. and vertical sections, with 
fine cylindrical projections in plexiglass, 


CEROLLI Mario (bom 1938) has been 
a student of Leoncillo. He has experi- 
mented in ceramics and is preoccupied 
with the problems of architectural space. 
Cene Ultime (1965) is a novel design of 
his which seeks its ellect by repetition 
as in a musical score. 


CHISSOTT!I Paolo Icaro (bora 1935) 
has been influenced by his studies in music 
as also by the work under Mastroianni, 
After a period of naturalism, he began 
to transform earth forms in colour, His 
geometrical designs ar¢ improved by 
2 pees and he can exalt ordinary cast 
off materials by organising them into 
space relations as in Happening (1966). 


Coller Eltore (born 1899) educated in 
Rome and Paris, is. an abstractionist. 


Consagra Pietro (born. 1920) is an 
expressionist who combines the influence 
of cubism and futurism into an avanc 
garde style of a sensational character, 
He works in bronze and burnt wood in 
free abstract compositions, 

FONTANA Lucio (born 1899) beget 
under the. influence. of Archipenko. 
Then, joined the abstraction creation 
groups in 1934, Later he began to 
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accentuate pure constructions in voltiraes 
built out-of relief—the spatial conception 
is. typical of his ntethods of disposing 


of various pieces In spatial relations to 
sugvest depth. 
LEONCILLO Leonardi (born 4915) 


experiments’ in ceramics and “metal. 
He participated in the 30th Biennale ‘in 
Venice. He is inclined towards expres- 
stonism. 


MASTROIANNI Umberto (born 1910) 
won. many awards. He com- 
bines cubism and futurism in the human 
figure with ressive power. His 
Hiroshima (1965) is characteristic. 


Mirko Basaldella (born 1910) studied in 
Venice, Florence and Monza, Since 1934 
he has lived in Rome. He has exhibited 
widely and is a monumentalist. - His 
Maquette of the Unknown Political Prisoner 
was one of the prize winners in the 
International Sculpture Competition, 


PASCALI Pino (born 1935) began as 
a neo-realist, then” turned neo-dadaist 
and pop. He is monumental in his style 
with a satirical bent of mind as in the 
Antigerven. 


PEREZ Auguste (born 1929) abandoned 


architecture for sculpture, He has worked 
with Emilio Greco and has evolved an 


original expressionist fantasy in his works. 
His Apollon (1966), in bronze suctests 
technical virtuosity combined with irony. 


POMODORO Arnaldo (born 1926) 
struck out on anew approach influenced 
by the symbolic magic of old civilisations, 
He uses various materials and transfornts 
thera into. a synthesis between the plastic 
of oscillation and vibration, He is also 
interested in the problems of architecture 
and space, Sphere No; 6 in ~ bronze 
indicates his methods, 


Pomodoro Gio (born 1930) has 
callaborated with his brother, Arnaldo, 
but ‘detached himself in 1956-57. He 
is interested in the possibilities of concave 
space in» sculptural. terms, He. ‘seeks 
energies in the fourth dimension and 
composes his works almost-as a painter. 


Santoro Pasquale (born 1933) changed 
over from painting to sculpture evolving 
constructivism with the search for a pure 
geometrical form, 


Somaini Francesco. (born 1926) js an 

expressionist’ who works in a new 

montage of materials. The violence 

of his expressionisin- is: modulated by a 

skilful. treatment of materials. . His 

Prometheus. (1963) in bronze is a pleal 
4.8 =j 


work. ; 
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6 CANNILA Franco: Structure 35, 1966 

7 CEROLLI Mario: Cene Ultime, 1965 

8 CHISSOTTI Paoto Icaro: Happening, 
1966 

9 FONTANA Lucio: Conception Spatiale, 
(& parties), 1962 
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LEONCILLO Leonarpi: Mutilation 
MASTROIANNI Umeerto: Hiroshima, 


1965 
PASCALI Pino: Antiaerien, 1965 
PEREZ Aucusto: Apollon, 1966 
POMODORO ArnNaLpo: Sphere No. 6 
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1 HONGO Sun: Woman with 
a Bird 


2 HORIUCHI Masaxasu: 


Luette et Narines 


3 MIZUI Yasuo: Tete pour 
Trone | $i 


4 SAKURAI Yuicu: A Pose 


S TATEHATA Kaxuzo: 
Organic Image No. 9 


6 TSUJI Suinvo: Le mur 
gut Marche 











JAPAN 


From the fundamentalist funery sculpture 
of ancient Japan, through the Buddhist 
phase until today, the Japanese artists 
have excelled in an indigenous resilience 
which absorbs foreign influences and 
fuses them into thé expression of the 
Japanese temperament. The wealth of 
forms in everyday life evidences to the 
creativeness of the Japanese people: 


Symbolic of . the early 20th cen 
figurative tradition is HONGO Shin 
(born 1905). He sculpts in figure with an 
informalist freedom and adumbrates 
volumes. The woman with the bird in her 
hand in bronze is typical of the work of 

‘ this accomplished artist who has .won 

many prizes and is a monumentalist with 

- obsessive interest in the fantasy. of the 
human figure. £ 


* 


Among. the younger sculptors are: 


HORIUCHI Masakasu (born 1911) 
is Professor in the University of Fine Arts 

in Kyoto. A modemist with a sense of 
geometry, he tends. towards relief of 
opposite forms, _ like circle rae 
rectangles. 7 vk 
MIZUI Yasuo (born 1925) has been 
educated in. Tokyo. Later he went to 
Paris on a scholarship and worked under - 
Janniot and Marcel - Gimond. He 
has participated in, many International 
Exhibitions. His approach to mass is 
expressionist under surrealist influences. 
He has undoubted skill and genuine sense 

_ of form as in Tete pour Tronc (1966). 


SAKURAI Yuichi ‘(born 1914) is a 
_ classicist in the European sense. This. 
sculptor has inherited the rhythmic 
linear surface relations of the Japanese 
mediaeval tradition and added to them 
Rodin’s sense of volume. *A "pose - 
(1965) in bronze shows i figs of 

conyentional form.  ~ 


-TATEHATA Kakuzo (born 1919) 
brings the traditional linear rhythm into 
_ ‘suggestive ‘Play by repeating his forms‘as 
in the pan Organic Image No. g. He has. 
international: experience and is’ aware ay 
> the need to abstract. away from the _ 


classical convention. 
TSUJI Shindo” (born 1910) has evolved 
| | in different n ls 
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LEBANON 


BASBOUS Alfred (born 1925) began 
‘working in the studio of his. brother, 
Michel. He sculpts in stone and brings 
linear. strength to his carving, and he 
evokes the grace of his material as in the 
study, Marble,of Lebanon, — 


Hadichian Zaven (born 1930) has - 
been educated both in Lebanon and in 
Paris. He twists mass with a fine apper- 
ception of expressionist mods, as in his 
Solitude: 


RAOUDA-CHOUCAIR Salwa (born 
1916) has visited Paris and exhibited both. ° 
in Lebanon and abroad; This’ ‘sculptor 
seeks depth. in space by cutting his 
structures in geometrical sections with 
a sense of the architectonic. 


RAYESS Aref (born 1928) has travelled 
widely in Africa, Italy and U. S: A. 
Fascinated by the stone quarried in his 
mountainland, he is a skilful carver of 
3s with a native sensibility for rhythmic — 
ine! He unfolds volumes, then intersects » 
them to show continuity, almost in the . 
futurist manner as in /ntersections. 
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LUXEMBOURG e 


The small state of Digembooty is 

| saleurally part of the complex, of France 
and. aleiiat Therefore, *the artists and 
writers. of this State wee nee drunk 

at the sources in Paris. | 


It is not. surprising, therefore, that 
- WERCOLLIER Lucien (born 1908) in 
: tee teas studied in Brussels and de 
ree 


_ 
| 


He vile to experiment in abstractions . 
_ of sculptured forms from the late thirties 
onwards. And he has. shown his works 
in: important exhibitions, as well as made: 
monuments _ in Luxembourg, France, 


Germany and U.S.A: 


The dematerialisation of Yack which he 
a? has consistently attempted, owes a good — 
deal to Brancusi. ‘Except that he has 
‘ sometimes chosen. glass and such metals 
as lend thei } to polished - trans- 

- parency. His abetraitions assimilate senti- 
ment, refines. it. and seems to create” 
"Soluines in space, | ‘with the intent not fo 
~ lose reference for the onlooker. Seeing 
the glow of the. -curyacious light and the 
darker shadows against the Lea one is 
, conscious tet a breath tie ‘ing ards +: 
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Lebanon 1 BASBOUS Atrrep: Marbre du 


Liban 
2 RAOUDA-CHOUCAIR Satwa: 


Architectonic Form 


3 RAYESS Arer: Intersections 


1 WERCOLLIER Lucien: Purete 


2 WERCOLLIER Lucien: Sculpture 
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1 GROSMAN Joun : Architectural form 
2 MUNSTER Jean Van : Fountains 


3 PIETERS Jan 





NETHERLANDS 


A Place in the Sun 









4 ROGGE Corneuws: 
Landscape in bronze 
9 VRIS vE Leo: Broken 


Volumes 


6 WASKOWSKY Epuay 
Two Forms 
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| jutting lines and rough thrusts. 
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but a Nor citizen living 
had his education in Paris inthe Academy 
_ des Beaux Art and Academy de la Grande 





‘ poe a Pericle Ferrini. F. em > 





instinct with n, Starting off 
fphebiae from: the’ sdme premises as Giacometti 
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| and the seasons are more normal than.in — 44 
Sweden and Finland, which have bleak 2 
winters and a few sunn days. in the Pi ak 
summer like the heart-throbs 3 
oes for warmth. ra 





‘GUNNERUD Arne Vinje. ‘bor 
has studied in Norway, but travelled — 
widely and shown his -works in many” 
exhibitions abroad. He isa monumentalist | 
with the tendency to abstract from mass 
angular thrusts into yerticality. : 
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Ghantafehe Mises he spade “eis foot, 
| “secrets of a silent in bronze, the accusation . 
is imbedded in the pierc 
the pensive face. The modelling of the 
. headl aboye:the- elongated neck: ightens 
1s cheeks andthe pared ai converge on 
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The. bese of Hillgaard’s ‘temperament is. 
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a sinking ship, as 
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NORWAY 


Bronze Form 


GUNNERUD Arne VinjeE: 


2 GUNNERUD Arne VinjE 


] 


Primitive 





Sedicio Animi 


* 
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3 HILLGAARD STEFANNY 


Motus 


secrets of a silent 


5 HILLGAARD STEFANNY 


The World’s 
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POLAND 





I BERES Jerzy: Monument 
2 HASIOR Wtapystaw: Anunciation 


3 JARNUSZKIEWICZ Jerzy: Sculpture in 
Beaten Metal 


4 RUDAVSKY Anprey: Prometheus’ 
Progeny 


2 WIECEK Macpatena: Bird on the rock 
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POLAND 


Contemporary sculpture in Poland does 

not follow the doctrine of social realism, 
but has remained instinctive and intuitive, 
panticularly i in the hands of the representa- 

tives of the younger post-Second World | 

War géneration. The modern moyement — 

in France has-affected the contemporaries 
_. and almost all the tendencies from Rodin. 

downwards have been felt. The influence 

of Picasso has liberated’ many communist 
- minds from the doctrinnaire adherence, 
to the aesthetic: dictates of Zadhanov 
and others. ° . | 
BERES Jerzy (born 1930) isa primitivist 
who sculpts folk forms extending earth 
energies. He breaks mass byjextpentioan 
of vertical lines. 


HASIOR Wladyslaw dcx 1928) is an 
__experimentalist who ‘sees the contra- 
__ dictions between the imagery of Christian 
~ Europe and the forces of the machine age.- 
The montage showing four crucifixes, the 
ladder to heaven on top of the machine 
formsisa daring experiment in debunking 
the mediaeval myth. The drama of this 
work owes much to Picasso’s early 
iconoclasm as in the Three Women of 
Avignon. 


’ JARNUSZKIEWICZ ye ue | 
1919). This master has had international 
experience and has worked in a variety of - 


+ materials. He puts his complex montage - 


into two dimensional structures: with the 
_ broad planes jutting out almost as in 
“painting, reminiscent of the forceful 


"method of Berto Lardera. ae 


< ere, The 


RUDAVSKY Andrej (born 4933) ‘in 

Posada Horna‘in Poland lives in Bratislava. 

He began by a fundamental primitivism 

influenced by African and Mayan 
sculpture and: has gone ‘on to a post-— 

_ Picasso expressionism of a ‘highly forceful 

E character. He works in wood, bronze, 
 jron and travertine, Obviously i in protest >» 
‘ against violence and war, he uses the — 

_ distinctive edges of machines: as in — 

Mechanism X to shock the onlooker with — 

his forebodings. ‘The sense of organic 

-Composition comes through in his piece _ 

Prometheus’ Progeny exuding the nuts and 

- bolts of destruction row * massive | head. 

~ The monumental vision’ of this brilliant - 

sculptor i is realised in the Slavonik Cherall, T 

which throws up music into. the air 

_ almost as though a. sputnik. is betes > 

released to go singing i ret the elements. 


| WIECEK “Magdalena _ has. shown in- 
many International Exhibitions. ' ‘She is : 
- interested in ‘abstractir : Banke soe S85 
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SPAIN 


There is a general tendency in world 
art today that the artist, is less and less 
interested in the political state of which 
he forms the part. The reason for this is 
not a new ‘art for art’s sake’ movement 


'" jike that of the nineties of the last 


century, It is a kind of isolationism which 
is akin to extreme individualism. Since 
the second giant War, the world’s ~ 
peoples have come face’ to face .with 
problems of living in a world which has 
been overwhelmed by technology. The 
industrial reyolution of today is vaster in~ 
its implications than the previous ones. 
The new generation, which is under- 
privileged, finds no place in the routine 
processes of the higher technology and 
seeks to get out of the wage-earning 
ystem to direct confrontation with man. 
and his real potential. The flower people 
are everwhere, — 
After the Civil War of 1936-38 in Spain, 
this country was isolated from the world . 
in almost every sphere. The artists found 
themselves challenged by their own 
confused emotions. There seem to have 
been two broad groups in the post- 
Second War generation. Those who 
turned in towards . Spanish landscape 
‘and the people, and those who began to 
look for a synthesis between themselves 
and the new techniques of Paris. The 
‘traffic. between’ the Iranian Peninsula 
and France has been frequent. Many 
- artists have followed the example of 
- Picasso, Miro, and Dali and gone to- 


_The first important attempt to evolve a 
mew medium was by the ‘7th face of the _ 
~ Die’ group of catalan painters in Barcelona, 
from whom Antoni Tapis was to emerge — 
later to win top honours at the Venice 
: Biennale. : ny : ie MEMANVAN Tis: 
5 2a = Wee Pad a ie 
It was international recognition, however, - 
that compelled the public, at hore’ to. 
seriously consider the, ‘stork of, the 
‘Spanish artists. Sculpture involves_ 
_ expensive materials. Therefore, it was 
taken up by a few men of courage, who. 


quickly began to geet themselves by the 
| _ originalityypf th r works. ~*~ 


P # 
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_ ALFARO Andrew (born 1929) is a self- 
taught artist, who began to experiment — 
with plastic form. The first efforts were _ 
paintings. He tried to define movernent 
- in space in complex sweeps of wire. Then 
he simplified the complicated wires into - 
smooth curves. Later he tgied sheet 





metal. Since 1959, he has been, twisting 


rhythmical patterns from single surfaces. - 
_ Lately he has moved on to heavier metals 
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ALFARO Anpreu: Tree of Life 
BARON Francisco: Growing 
BERROCAL MicueEt: Goldfinger 
CAMIN Joagurin Rusio: Pentagon 
CHIRINO Martin: Sculpture 
CORBERO Xavier: Untitled 
HERNANDEZ Jutio Lopez: 
Silversmiths 





8 MARTI Marce : Form 

9 MARTIN AseEt: Shepherd 

10 SANCHEZ Jose Louis: Leda I 

11 SOBRINO Francisco: Undefined Space X 
12 SUBIRACHS Jose Marta: Figures 
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and now adopts geometrical = -forms, if 
__ there is a theme, from the. compulsion | 
‘of which he ap wis the elements, it 
ds passion. ‘= 
“BARON . Francisco 5 2, “19317 ORE 
been educated in Madrid, - -ULK. and. 
-_ ULS.A, — Occupied -with the integral 
~ rhythm of root and trunk forms, -as well 
as of the human body, he seeks to release 
* ~ rhythmic mouldings of voluminous masses* 
into spacé by~allowing?them to flow in 
their own direction. He works:i in iron, 
wood and bronze,» ~ 


-BERROCAL Miguel (born 1933) studied - 
architecture in Madrid before going to. 
- France on a scholarship in 1955, He has 
travelled in. Italy and Germany. In his’ 
ie “ease als6 the transition has been from 
painting to sculpture, Berrocal’s curve . 
in pointed forms insinuate into linear iron~. 
rhythms and fuse both the disciplines. - 
‘About 1958, he moved to more solid 
"Masses, concentrating on the human bust — 
~~ or torso. He generally works in iron and — 
then - casts copies in bronze x his 
pment. works, | | 


_ CAMIN Joaquin Rubio. ccs 1929) 

hails from’ Gijon in the Asturias, After — 
painting for over ten years, he began «| 
‘to sculpt’ figures w with strips of metal. 
~ Later, he turned to ) purely. geometric art, 

_ His basic model is the right angle form, 
. which he twists_into long graceful: lines — 
~-and gwields into splintering ite He - 

_works @ iron and bronze. ie ah Bie 


CHIRINO Martin “a hears 1925) 4 is a 
= eee islander. After graduating from art~ 
- school, he studied in Paris and London 
> for thrée years. Qn his return in 1954, he ~ 
a “to. create long angular irons, - 
x inspired by the forms of Julio Gonzalez 
" and Mondrian. Since then the lyrical — 
ag bent. of his temperament. has ‘asserted — 
itself in’ simple forms which — relate = 
> themselves to_ spatial problems. He has - 
worked in close collaboration. with 
architects. His chosen ‘form in recent 
— years has been the spiral, which encloses 
Se reveals the ‘resilience ofsthe ¥ 
_ iron_bars that he uses frequently. -. 


- CORBERO’ Savies (born +1935) is ea 

Catalan descended from a craft family. 

- After studying art in Barcelona, he spent _ 
: Sides care’ in the Central School of Arts. 

and Crafts in London, Also he travelled 
~ in’ Europe for two years. aes | 
. many materials, including bronze, “brass, - 
__glass, stainless steel and marble. In the 

-skilled hands of = peaene artisans, 
these materials - ~ moulded © inte 
i Pre ics at _geometric forms.” 
Ss “uc atetely es “controlled. cont-.- 
A resabee the’ wasp freedom of = 
“reflections. =< re ites 
‘Gabino ‘Amadeo: (home Beg oe 
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A sleahis to ‘Apaly brought. him 
under the influence of Marini and Manzu 
and later ‘he seems to have looked at _ 
Henry Moore. He began- as an abstract 
er. Then he turned to. sculpture in 
1960. His first essays were tentatively 
geometric, in tall, narrow welded plates. 
After: his visit to. New -York he was 
~ struck by t metal work of aeroplanes. 
Then he began. to- research in problems | 
of space, with. sheet ‘metal, in thin 
flexible pieces of iron, steel, aluminium. - 
and other metals. Most of these works 
_ . are reliefs and now he has gone into 
~ free scyJpture. fr 6 ee 


= HERNANDEZ Julio Lopez (borni930) 
~ -_ studied in the Fine Art School-of Madrid 
and became a teacher. After his experi-- a, 
_™ents in new figurative forms he beg: er 
to look to the Greeks, Donatello and *. * 
- other’ ancient ‘sculptors and the great 
modern Rodin. His work * is strictly 
_- realistic except 1 that the drama of Classical 
a sculpture. has been | replaced by an. 
~ emphasis * on atmosphere. His life size 
works are: mostly in bronze and wood, - 


MARTI “Marcel - (born — 1925) began wee 
painting at ‘the age of 17. and switched 
over ‘to sculpture a few years. later. 
Inevitably his works in the new medium 
were mostly three dimensional versions. 


of his > inci “Later, he began styli- 
sation of figure a Ja Henry Moore, and‘. 


then went on’ to shamp-edged, angular — | 
> abstract forms, which aré now synthe- 
_ sised_ with ‘curvacious forms. "He has 
“worked in iron, copper, wood and, ~ 
‘ 1. The bent of his temperament is for — 
= Ji thin objects like those of the sculptor, 
saudi or short solid forms that. ees. 
geometry and biology. a 
. ‘MARTIN Abel fbotn i931) bette ane 
the province of Teruel. In 1958, he | 
. went to Paris for two years and studied — 
__ drawing and. sculpture in the Ecole des _ 
Beaux Arts. After constructing nats 
in wood, he bégan to. mould ene 
steed figures in weldéd iron. His fantasy: 
Ane round the human figure, incorpora- =ite 
. ting various pieces of metal including — 
springs and shovels, cunder the shadow of © 
Picasso” s expressionist ‘phase.in sculpture. — 


~ SANCHEZ Jose Louis (born. 1926) ° 
. studied law i in Madrid and then went to 
~\ a night school sfor his first lessons ins _ 
sculpture. Giving 1 p legal. ‘practice for 
+ seulpture in 1952, he begai = 
caer trying to integrate’ his” own “plastic . < 
. sense with architecture. Since then he \ 
has collaborated with. many Madrid 
architects in designing wall ” ‘sculpture. = 
In his free sculpture, he concentrates’ 
= on_torsos. based on ancient myths, like 
. _Leda ‘I. Sometimes he achieves. smooth or 
~ surfaces with: good: finish. But often he , 











~ piles, hand-sized chunks, one “upon - 
the 8 = and tries to generate energy. Ee 
His wall paintings are ‘mostly in rein- | 
forced concrete, while | he feinen t 4 55 
- Bronze, stone > and aluminium. aj: =e oboe 

3 326 a wr ; ‘ ot _ . * Se mahi 





Serrano Pablo (born 1910) is from 
Teruel. He studied in Barcelona and 
moved to Uru in 1930. Beginning 
with SAE Noggel he began - to 
abstract under the influence of Tores 

Gargeia in 1945. In the early fifties his 
work showed pronounced expressionist 
sympathies in texture. After his return 
to Spain in 1955 from Latin America, 
he absorbed the influence of. Julio 
Gonzalez. Then‘ he explored space re- 
lations and became more geometrical, 
‘Later his interest in light led him to 
polish the inner surfaces of his works into 
a kind of intra-realism. Doors opened 
in his massive works and revealed sh 2 
ec ti an the hollaws, 


] 


SOBRINO Francisco (born 1932) is 
from Guadalajara, He learnt pai 
and engraving in the Fine Arts Schoo 
of Buenos. Aires in Argentina. He joined 
the Groupe de Reaserche d’ Art Visual in 
Paris in 1959. Although he had begun as 
a painter, his favourite mediugn has been 
: sculpture. He. has used geometry of 
_ regular forms as a medium of control - 
rather than for expression since 1958, 
He experiments in plexiglass for *trans- 
parency, in certain juxtapositions which 
may geflect light. In 1936 he ae 
-inchide mechanical movement arti- 
ficial lights in his works. At present, he 
is concerned to integrate himself with 
the onlooker, to make him a participant 
in the enjoyment of pe pea 


Soria Salvador (born 1915) studied 
in his home town Valencia, and has” 
lived from 1940-1952 in France. Between 
the 40’s and the 50’s, he moved from 
surrealism to-expressionism. About 1956. 
' he’ began to’ incorporate real objécts in 
_ his work and thus experimented with 
new textures. Later, he began-to abstract 
his forms to interpret the industrial age. 
_ The abstractions in iron and wood are: 
bolted over fragments. of wire mesh, 
in open spaces, which have been called 
the “mystic. science for a ‘technological 
_society. The seemingly. heavy irons are 
made of compressed filmgs. He colours 
them in rust red <= tarnished silvers. 


SUBIRACHS Jose Maria (born 1927) 
is a primarily self-educated . artist. He 
is an abstfactionist working to’ fuse 
‘various materials. He cuts them into 
related forms and holds rie te 
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SWITZERLAND 


The new sculpture in Switzerland owed 
a good deal to the abstraction-creation 
group of Paris (1932-36), The Russia 
expressionist Kandinsky and the Dutch 
mystic Mondrian were acutely studied. 
The purism of le Corbusier made itself 
felt, and, of course, the analytical cubism 


of Picasso and his expressionism — have 
| exerted their influence. . 


The most important movement is a kind 


of constructiyism. 
Bill Max (born 1908) in Zurich has 


» practised as a purist in line carrying out 
mathematical theories. His alliance with 


the Belgian sculptor Vantongerloo _ has 
been constant, and the two have exhibited - 
together along with Nicholas Pevsner. 


Linck Walter (born 1903) in ‘Berne 
has been working in wire. His mobiles. 
are geometrical, with emphasis. on the 
circle, the rectangle ‘and the straight 
line. And he ony be also considered a 
constructivist. 


AFFOLTER Sie fborn 1920) is 
co ned with mass and , combined’ 


thrusts with some regard fo? volumes. 


AINBUHE Bernhard (born 1929) 

- powerful expressionist whose 
Mstaplcee , go beyond. Picasso's wildest 
“dreams in the attempt to interpret the 
‘power inherent in machine forms. The 


elephants, the silver ghosts, the bulls, 
~and the giant bitds, a are all conceived as 


| _essays'in- the beauty of industrial forms.. 


The. Elephant (1964) is the. namie of an 
otherwise integral dreafn form, which 
seeks its effect by. thrust forwards and 
upwards as - ‘though " metal itself wants 
liberation, = ; 


- ROUILLIER ‘Albert ‘Gtk 1938). is ; 
“concerned. to mould. substance from the. 


. same premises from which. ‘Brancusi 


began. Except that his vision is troubled 

" by-texture, which stands in the way of 
achieving essential form. Mondrian has 
~ said ‘the surface of thing is pleasure- 

pire: their -fnteriority i is lifegiving’. 





cecalar and- sBlocg: forms before him, 

_ without being able to pierce through to 
aed But In Sculpture No. 5 (1965) 

Nike integration is nearly achieved. The 

_ ovoids and the oblongs are fased oge ) 





_ from within, as it were. This takes us to : 
“the cares ap tha ace seas. 


_ In Sculptare No. 2 (1965) the relation- 


ship of the, . monolithic” substance: at — 


the = tawards the rounder of the 
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SWITZERLAND 








1 AFFOLTER Anpre: Pages de Crogius 
2 AFFOLTER Anpre: Signe de Falaise 
3 LUGINBUHL Bernuarp: Elephant 
4 ROUILLER ALBERT: Design No. 1 
5 ROUILLER A.sBerr: Sculpture No. 5 
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ACAR Kuzeun: Sculpture 
ACUNER Sumanarr: Composition 
AKSOY Menmer: Deer 

BARA Hapt: Sculpture 





9 BASOGLU Tamer: Monument in Ankara 
6 BENGISU Lerzan: Lyric Form 

7 BUGAY Sai: Mask 

8 FUSUN Onur: Abstract Form 





TURKEY 

The new Turkish art dates from’ the 
political revolution carried out by Kemal 
Ataturk, The ancient lyrical arabesques of 
the Koranic tradition have been g 
up. The decorative quality of foliage is 
being eschewed and there are emergent 
energies of the new industrial age. The 
sculptors experiment in different 
contemporary materials and are pre- 
occupied with the modern challenge oF 
volume in space and fundamentalism in 
figure sculpture, 


ACAR Kuzgun (born 1928) is dazzled 
by furious energies. and symbolises. in 
the tree form reproduced here, ‘the 
bristling, sharp wing of a bird-tree form 
in violent movement, This young Turkish 
sculptor has shown his works in France 
and Turkey and _ has already. won 
recognition, | 


ACUNER | Samahat (born 1927) 
graduated from the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Istanbul! and has had international 
experience. Her - vigorous imagination 
began to play with acne and 
has. now evolved towards the texture of 
rough metal indicating dynamic move- 
ment. in space. The bronze. reproduced 
here achieves a composition in which 
energies seem as if wanting to be released. 


AKSOY Mehmet (born 1939) is 
interested in perforated texture as a 
means of expressing the force inherent 
in mass. 


BARA Hadi (born 1906) was one of the 
first to introduce into ‘Turkey the new 
geometry of pure relief in the mannét of 
Mondrian. His native temperament 
infuses a certain warmth into the ‘cold 
pure line. Lately, he has extended his 


techniques into the release, ot space and 
emphasis on volume in his structures. 


BASOGLU Tamer (born 1938) studied 
in Istanbul, Rome and Germany, 
Basoglu is an accomplished sculptor, with 
a daring vision of new vertical forms, 
which tend towards monumentality.. The 
giant monument in Ankara, reproduced 
here crystallizes all his expressionist 
energies, 


BENGISU Lerzan was educated in 
Istanbul: _He has travelled widely. He 
handles various materials maturely. The 
composition in wood shows tendencies 
towards dematerialisation by scooping 
hollows. The tendency of his work is 
towards monumentality, 


BUGAY Saim (born 1934) experiments 
variously in iron and wood, The sculptor 
displays expressionist tendencies working 
from the dream world of violence into 
studied distortion. 


FUSUN Onur (born 1937) is a woman 
sculptor who has studied in U. S. A. 
She has brought a pure love of geometrical 
line to her work in rectangles and curves. 
The purity of her line is like the. razor’s 

of the sensibility, refined and 
deliberate and informed by the poetic 
imagination. 


GERMANER Ali Theoman ‘“‘Alos”’ 
{born 1934) has worked in stone as well 
as in iron. He has exhibited his work in 
France and Yugoslavia. His ingen 
is “towards expressive volumes wit 
love of texture. 


GEZER Huseyin (born 1920) is a 
ménumentalist, who has graduated from 
big 7? sculptures of a rectangular 
vertical kind to the expressive energies of 
molten metal. The abstraction has been 


organically achieved. 


IRIDAG Abdulkadir (born 1921) has 
so far interpreted figure in violent distor- 
tions, Almost like an echo from Honore 
Daumier, but contemporary, insofar as 
he has gained from Picasso’s early experi- 
ments which belong to the young as 
models for courage im art. 


KARAYIGITOGLU Hakki (born 1926) 
works mainly in figure abstracting into 
the expression of mood with a tender 
finish. 


KUR Isilar (born. 1942) abstracts in 
the causality of chain by imprisoning 
form and then releasing it in various 
directions, as though everything was an 
unknown political prisoner, violent and 

ive. He. is typical of the new 


generation in releasing pent up energies. 


MURITOGLU Zuhtu (born 1906) isa 
mature sculptor who has travelled widely 
and shown his works in many Inter- 
national exhibitions. Also he has been 
teaching the new generation in Turkey, 
In Towards the Sky, he interprets the 
mood of his country in a monumental 
thrust of twisted copper with curved 
verticality. He has released much power 
from his skilled hands: and the 
imagination of his students into coura- 
ey solutions of the problem of 


SADI Ozis (born 1923) belongs to. the 
temper of his generation in his addiction 
to expressive texture. 


TANGOR Turkan graduated both in 
painting and sculpture and works mainly 
in figure. . 


UNDEGER Lihan (born 1916) has 
remained a figurative sculptor. He is an 
amateur artist whose main profession is 


veterinary . His Acrobat is a 
dy tla shyt pronounced 
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9 GERMANER At THEOMAN: Salut 
au Soleil 
10 GEZER Huseyin: Reltef 
11 IRIDAG Agpucxapir: Shaggy Head 
12 KARAYIGITOGLU Hakk1: Affection 


















13 KUR Isitar: Nature 

14 MURITOGLU Zuntu: Towards the sky 
15 SADI Odzis: Sculpture 

16 TANGOR Turkan: Pathos 

17 UNDEGER Ixuan: Acrobat 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





SMITH Davin: Question and Answer, 1951 
FERBER HERBERT: Sculpture, 1 953 
LIPTON Seymour: The Earth Surged IT, 
#955 
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NOGUCHI | Isamu: 
Exhibition, New York, 
1952 

RIVERA Jose ove: 
Construction, 1955 
ROSZAK TuEopor_e: 
Moby-Dick, 1952-53 
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in. Paris. But there were transitional 
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vital contribution to plastic art. They are 


John 






Creet, 


eae Herbert Ferber, Theodor 





_FERBER Herbert is even lighter and 


~ seeks to liberate form from all materiality, 





aha Scolpeare 1953. 
sapiens “gy ene 
Earth Ea urged a (358) is “oe 





whose work has made a 


ROSZAK Theodor handles iron more 
forcefully with distinct energies obviously 
under 3 influence of Picasso and 


‘SMITH ese sacks and clear in 


his linear expression. He composes 
almost like a painter with some influence 
from far eastern ey: The letters 
(1950) and Question and Answer (1951) 
show the flight af his imagination in a 
light Se: 











: eee meee 1913) and Richard. ip 
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= A sign Later he-went on to direct 





_ relief, After this phase he brought his 
sculpture back, away from theswall aud = 


tions out of molten silyer or gilt bronze. - put it in the centre” space working — 


_ Lippold works ine fine gold wires. ” His 
--suns and moons and meteors have a ~ 
delicacy reminiscent of Moholy-Nagy 


There. are. sother. abstractionists like 
_ David Hayes, Rocklin, Gordin, Geist; 
Kallem, Grippe, Cevitead: ‘Hague; whose ~ 


works lead om to’ a still younger "set. 


of BS scmresgu 4 —_ 


BARR Ros WS Thi I 





interested ih vohatiiek val the female form. 


‘The influence ‘of © ‘Butler—the — 
‘British Sculptor, Sibbeious, except that. 


the rotundities of Barr are primarily 





of satirical intent, while a 
* tenderly. 


COUSINS Harold | 


weiy: rag 

began with small figure ba eis: IBS paps 
' metal as also with simplified archaic ~ jew. en 
_ jewellery, Then he went on to adopt-= 
| larger scale sculptures with metallic ~ 


Cnn: 


wires to - ep ce linear. rhythms. The 
- evocative ] of these were empha- 
‘sised by. he shadows of the stems on the 
wall, pine; delicate lines | Roques: cance 
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-on- the mesh from every angle—thus 


producing: new aerial and trembling 





rals, The pure intensities pares 
“'sised by Cousins in imprisoning space, and | 
then releasing it, By cus ap new vistas of | 
~ futurist ISI... eae 
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HAYES David ‘ea 1931 experi- 
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KOSTA Alex ees 1925). is a nae : 


~ mentalist in fi architecture, who 
__ experiments boldly in various materials. 


He takes off from: Picasso. expressionism a 


“towards a futuristic: tage. power. 


The” bronze nd structure "Augustus 
~ (1963). and’ the. bronze » Bertha (1962). 
“are” vans of ore Crea 
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COUSINS Haro .p: Forest 
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S Davin: Painted Sculpture 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 





1 ALEXANDROV Your: Portrait of 
Doynikov 


2 KOMOV Ones: Jeune fille Mongole 
3 KONENKOV Sercuet: Composition X 
4 NERODA Georcut: Bust 





Bee. Sr ate SL. ‘esha dhe eae of ‘the ALEXANDROV Youri (bom 1930) 
i, , Greek ideal was preferred and the isa monumental portraitist in the realistic 
5, Ae 7 - doctrine of ‘socialist realism’ imposed tradition. ~ 

5 “aaa . | > eae and ager wis alt: art. | 

ay Pee hy SHES P20 = Re ee  -KOMoV Oleg (bars: 1932) refines the 
. noe : | nes aden fae tors "seized upon os witl? love of polish... This young 





| : Mongolian girl uses the lovely granite of 
: ; Rusia ‘to oe, = dpe 
ite | oe - Konticov Serguei (born 1874) 
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_ NERODA Georgui Pane 1895) works 
ins nek and stone and specialises 
-% Pins it piers 
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tees ‘of pts = m lisation 
_ dematerialisation arcana 


mation of substance, has become ~ | 
_ with regional vitalities in those countries 


where the ancient tradition had already 
evolved its symbols. — 


‘The new sculptures. of Yugoslavia bring 


back echoes of the synthesis wat oe was 





once ‘reached in , by com 


the Graeco-Roman culture with orien a a 


fantasy. 
This is mot to : 
contemporaries in the Balkans are 





gions’ Or even’ of the 


the symbology 


earlier periods. ne Sete a 


integral to the new times. 


JANCIC Olga (born 1929) an 





mentality, There is in her v 
an intuitive alliance with her materials 
and the way they demand 


in the symbol of the outthrust hand, she” by: 
has created a similar design to that of used 


te Corbusier’s Open Hand, 
powerfully emotive than the work 


more 
of the 


Roncg-Sithe purist. The twin form - 


| Trensformation in’ the 


= 
fusion of two elements which have been 


separated and brought together again, 


~ texture, while t 


that the 
rying any romantic or-literary associa-. 


while the broken surface of the 


abe ia para L. 





by the imysterious sl shadow. The « 
form is again an essay ee enclosing 
essence and releasing it by 
out the edges for shadows. 
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RUZIC Rraske {born 1919) is 
fundamentalist with strong lear 
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victory if it were. not arrested by the archi 
horizontal line at the base. Te damer 
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weighs it down, In ‘Patien Foricresse — 


there is a heavy feeling. of grasa 
bility, - relieved ‘somewhat y th 
scooped out legs. We have reach 
away _ from Medardo- Rosso. in tbe 
direction of simultaneous feeling with 
ancient monoliths. 


VULAS Sime (born 1932) was born 
in Dremk near Split. He had his schooling 






atal | in applied arts in Split after the war 


and Jater studied in the Academy of 
‘Plastic Art in Zagreb, He has also worked — 
for four years in the workshop of Prof. 





aos Radans, His mature bts builds © 
a montage of ‘cubist forms exp ive of 
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YUGOSLAVIA 





1 JANCIC Onca: Symbol 


2 LOGO Orrto: Pica 3 
3 RUZIC Branko 


Hommes Ferteresse 


4 VULAS Sime_e: Acrotere 
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When the Andhra Valley 

Power Supply Company 

initiated the supply of electric energy for 
Bombay, it touched and transformed the 
life of all its citizens. Today, electricity 
supply by Tatas totals millions 

of Kilowatt hours, 

bringing better and brighter living to the 
Greater Bombay citizens 

and its environs. 
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THE ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY CO.LTD. 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 








Every year thousands trust their 
savings to the State Bank. A trust that 
today totals over Rs. 950 crores. 

It enables the State Bank to bring more 
and more help to industry and 
agriculture. It makes it possible for 

the Bank to go where India's millions 
live. Above all, it stands as a symbol of 
faith and confidence. The confidence 
that people have in their Bank. 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 
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, $ 7:00 holding more than one per House, Bombay-1, are the 
BIHAR HANDICRAFTS Rs. 30-00 cent of the total capital. sole proprietors of the 

$ 7-00 | “gppte 

: I, Mulk Raj Anand, hereby solemnly declare that the above 
Postag e and Packing Extra particulars are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
5 Write to: MULK RAJ ANAND 





Dated, May, 1968. : ee a 
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| TMBs are not just trucks 
They are investments 
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Why do so many transport operators 
re-invest in more and moreTMBs? The 
TMB vehicle is hard working, has been 
proved on our roads and in our climatic 
conditions. Modern manufacturing 
techniques, rigid testing and adherence to 
Specifications ensure that every TMB will 
maintain its high performance throughout 
its lifetime. The TMB is a rugged, durable, 
economical vehicle built specifically 

for India. Invest in a TMB vehicle and 
watch the profits grow. 
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TATA 
MERCEDES-BENZ 


Fefco 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
Sales Office: 148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1. 


KEY 10 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 





With over a century's 
commercial experience behind 
it, the RALL! GROUP ie 
expanding and diversifying in 

a number of Industral fields. 
Enclosed in the House Symboi, 
the letter R stands not only for 
Rallis but also for Reliabilty— 
backed by service. 


THE RALLI 
GROUP 





Group Headquarters: 
RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 
21, Ravetin Street, Bombéy-1. 


Not a flight of fancy... 


“Education is not something in the atr, cut off from the daly life of the student or from 
his future work as a citizen. Real education...must be based on the actual environment 
and experience of the child, and it must fit him for the work he will have to do...” 


-— Jawaharlal Nehru 








At Jamshedpur and Mithapur, thousands of ilies teal Tata tek ales. birthplace of Indian screntific study is The Indian Institute 
of Science—starled by the Tatas. The Tata Institute of Social Sciences pioneered the training of social workers in India. The Tata Institute of 


Fundamental Research spearheads the country’s nuclear research programmes. The Tata Endowment finances higher studies abroad for Indian 
University graduates of exceptional merit. Yes, to the Tatas, 


education ts more than just a flight of fancy...a lot more. TATA ENTERPRISES 
CMT8-7.254 
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Help the country while you help yourself 


UY UNITS! 


By investing in Units you help our country; you provide the much needed savings that assist 
growth and diversification of the economy. Units are a safe investment... a profitable investment 
that brings you attractive returns. Income from Units is tax-free upto Rs. 1000/-. 

Units are easy to buy: Units are now on sale at 14,000 post offices and 4,000 branches of 
leading banks. They are also available through agents and stock brokers. 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


45, Veer Nariman Roag, Bonibay 1 *Reserve Bank Building, New Delhi ! 
*§, Council House Street, Caleuua } *Reserve Bank Buildinc. Madras 2 
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Model; Courtesy —Alr-India 


A SWIRLING PATTERN IN MUTED 
COLOURS IS PRINTED ON A 
FRESH VOILE SARI FOR ALL-DAY WEAR. ; 
TATA TEXTILES MAKE A WIDE TATA Textiles 
VARIETY OF PRINTED VOILE SARIS AND 
OTHER LOVELY TEXTILES. ¢ 








- oe A two-dimensional carving from Sanchi, 
px ee showing human, animal and vegetable forms. 
’ r 


from the bounty of nature. 
And science helps 
preserve this gift with 
modern drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. 








SAVE AND EARN FOR THINGS YOU YEARN FOR! 


‘CENTRAL’ CAN ASSIST YOU TO PUR- 
CHASE THE THINGS YOU YEARN SOR. A 
RADIO...A REFRIGERATOR...A 
SCOOTER. SAVE THE MONEY YOU DO 
NOT NEED AT PRESENT THROUGH 
CENTRAL'S RECURRING DEPOSIT 
SCHEME AND ‘CENTRAL’ WILL PAY 
BACK IN TIME WITH INTEREST UPTO 
6}%. DEPOSIT Rs. 10 OR ANY OF ITS 
MULTIPLES EVERY MONTH FOR A 
PERIOD OF 30, 40, 50 OR 60 MONTHS 
AND WITH THE LUMP SUM YOU WILL 
GET, BUY AND ENJOY THE THINGS YOU 
ARE DREAMING OF TODAY. 


MAKE‘CENTRAL’ YOUR SAVING CENTRE! 





CENTRAL BANK 


OF INDIA LIPNTED 
REGD. OFFICE: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY-! 
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Vv. C PATEL -GENERAL MANAGER 


























Whether it’s a daughter's 
marriage, ason’s education Fee: 
or a house of your own, a Se Fo: 


CUMULATIVE TIME DEPOSIT “33%, ee 
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account is the easy Ree 
SMaWel SS Se ee 

i. Deposit monthly at the post 

Office the amount (divisible by 
Rs. 5) not exceeding Rs. 300 for 
a period of 5, 10 or IS years 
which will bring back to you the 
required amount (the deposits 


plus tax-free interest), Pp i rode lem 


ale you save, your 10- 

and I5-year deposits qualify S ] re | 

for reduction in your total O as eee 
taxable income. 


iii. Deposits are also exempt 
from Wealth Tax. a 


wee * 


OPE ee 
a NATIONAL 
ee CUMULATIVE = SAVINGS 


eS ‘IME DEPOSIT |. ORGANIZATION 
eae ACCOUNT ae 
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Go ahead- 
order the best 


Voltas are now 
making more 
Crystal air conditioners 
than ever before 












% Until now, to get a Crystal air conditioner, you 
=" —_had to get in a queue. Is it really that good? 
Well, some of the first Crystals ever made are 
Avs still cooling away beautifully. And that’s a 
terrific performance, when you remember that they 
are many years older than what is supposed to be 
the normal life of an air conditioner. 


air conditioners to meet the growing demand ™=yys5 
You'll get delivery earlier than you expect. 
Order your Crystal right away! 





best built, best serviced, most wanted 


Crys ta / Room Air Conditioner 
yVOLTAS 


the people who know air conditioning 
and refrigeration best 





VOLTAS LIMITED.Bombay « Calcutta * Madras » New Delhi + Bangalore » Lucknow » Cochin * Ahmedabad * Secunderabad + Kanpur 


1987-B 
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“A DREAM IS BORN.... 


Mithapur is the home of Tata Chemicals. Based on 
the solar-evaporation of sea-water, today, perhaps, 
it is the most integrated facility of its kind anywhere 
in the world. Standing between Port Okha and Lord 


Krishna's legendary city of Dwarka, Mithapur is a 


symbol of new India's pledge to redeem a promise of ‘ 


our sages, that one day Okhamandal —the ancient 
and blessed Land of Salt— will play a major role 


in the revival and prosperity of the country.” 


From: TATA CHEMICALS 


davp 67/404 


The craftsmen of Mohenjadaro 
5000 years ago cast the figure of 
the dancing girl with her care-free 
stance, expressing her joy and her 
sense of rhythm. 


The tradition of metal-casting 
continues with the changing rhythm 
of society. The metal-casters of 
tribal people make the simple 
sculptures of gods and goddesses 
who protect them from calamities. 
They cast images of animals and 
birds, whose vitality, gaiety and 
strength are sunposed to be con- 
veyed to the owner, 





RHYTHM THROUGH THE CE 





The sthapathis of renown cast 
images according to the ‘Shilpa 
Shastras’ which dictate the 
specifications for different deities. 
Though the basic form was circum- 
scribed within each image, the 
creator breathed his own aspira- 
tions giving the hieratic form a life 
of its own. 


Even today, master-craftsmen 
cast images which express their 
belief and show their skill in the 
different styles of casting 


INDIA HANDICRAFTS BOARD 


If you’re a Sybarite ¢ a Sightseer ¢ or simply a Businessman... 


= 





The TA] is the only place to stay! 


SYBARITE? 


Relax. You're in the right hands, 
You'll luxuriate in the spacious air 
conditioned comfort of our 260 suites 
and rooms, and discover that meal- 
times become memorable in our 
restaurants—Continental, Indian or 
merely unusual. 


SIGHTSEER? 


You're right next door to the famous 
Gateway, with a fabulous view across 
the harbour. City tours can be 
arranged from the hotel, while travel 
agents and airline offices take care 
of your long distance plans. 


BUSINESSMAN ? 


You're in the right place. There are 
4 superbly appointed public rooms, 
to take from 30 to 1500 people. From 
seminars to receptions, you'll find our 
banqueting and convention facilities 
are extensive, experienced and (so 
we're told) excellent. 


THE TA] HAS EVERYTHING FOR YOU! 


Everything under one roof. You can visit th 


e bank, bookstall, chemists, 


confectioners, dressmaker, florist, hairdresser, photographer, post 


office, shoe shop...and even buy an original pain 


a Benaras brocade...without ever leaving the Taj! 


THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL somaay : 


Telephone 219101/214221 ¢ Grams: PALACE e Telex 442 Palace Bombay 


ting, a rare jewel, or 
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SAFARI 38.95 


Men, take a look at the Safari and the Hicut, 
two newcomers to the Bata Exclusive range. You can 
almost see the manliness crafted into these styles. Fashioned to the mode 
of the minute, these are the shoes to bring back the 
‘vanishing art’ of walking. For in these shoes each step is pure pleasure, 
you walk as you've never walked before. They are fashioned of 
selected, supple, brushed leathers to be walked in. And what comfort! 
The famous Exclusive construction gives a lightfooted 
flexibility second to none. Visit your nearby Bata Store today 
and sample a pair. 


Wherever you are, We are there / 


In the busy city, in the sleepy village, on road, at sea— 
wherever you are, we are there! 


NEW INDIA 


INDIA’S LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offers you unexcelled service in 


FIRE @ MARINE ®@ ACCIDENT 


and various other types of General Insurance 
OUR POLICY IS PROTECTION 


THE NEW INDIA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE BUILDING, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, 


BOMBAY-1 


MARG PUBLICATIONS 
LIST OF AVAILABLE BACK NUMBERS OF MARG 


Year Subject 


Sept. 
March 
June 
Dec. 
March 
March 
June 
Dec. 
March 
Dec. 
March 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Dec. 


General 

Kashmir 

General 

Murshidabad & American Painting 
Punjab 

Rajasthan Sculpture 

African Sculpture 

Contemporary Indian Sculpture 
Deccani Paintings 

Rajasthan Handicrafts 
Nagarjunakonda 

Lesser Known Dance of South India 
Indian Lacquerware 

Graphics 

Delhi-Agra-Sikri 

Contemporary World Sculptures. 





INDIANOIL 


BELONGS 10 US... AND THE NATION! 
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We, of the Defence Services, work hand in glove with INDIANOIL on land, 
air and sea, to guard our country against aggression. During border hosti- 
lities, INDIANOIL played a magnificent role. It strove night and day to 
meet the aviation fuel requirements of the Indian Air Force, and set up 
special facilities in record time to refuel any type of defence aircraft. Trucks 
and tanks powered by INDIANOIL’s high speed diesel oil kept open lines 
of communication and supply. INDIANOIL has helped us to keep the 


flame of freedom burning bright! 
INDIANOIL is able to do all this because it is owned by us. 






(NINN ey —a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 
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| INDUSTRIAL 
PERFUMES 
LIMITED 


ARMY & NAVY BUILDING - MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD - BOMBAY-| 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING PERFUMERY AND OTHER 
CHEMICALS, AT INTERNATIONALLY COMPETITIVE PRICES. 


FOR EXPORT:— 


ALPHA AMYL CINNAMIC BETA IONONE IONONE 100% 
ALDEHYDE 
| CITRAL CHEMICALLY PURE METHYL IONONE 
AMYL ACETATE 
CITRONELLOL PSEUDO-IONONE 
| ARGEOL (OR AURANTIOL, 
OR AURANTINE) CITRONELLYL ACETATE ROSE CRYSTALS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
Tel. No. 255526-29 





Tee Sunao, in Gujarat, has 5200 wnhabitants. 
| ii. 1811 of them bank with the Union Bank! 


The Union Bank is not just a city bank. 
It is out in the villages too. 80% of 
India’s population is rural. The Union 
Bank caters to this 80% just as efficiently 
as it does to the urban population. 

The Union Bank plays a vital role in 
developing the national economy. 

Grants loans to farmers and small-scale 
industrialists. Encourages them to buy 
modern equipment to increase production. 
The Union Bank has branches all over 

# India. Many are spread over the rural and 
semi-rural areas. Out in the country with 
the people, the Union Bank helps them 
better their living. 
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: Union Bank helps people 


eR ae ~ 


as 
THE UNION BANK oF inpia LTD. 


"ae Head Office . 66/80, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay ! 
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ou’re loved...you look different! 


Your beauty blossoms then. For you, with our love, 
we create fabrics from the finest cotton. 

Exquisitely woven, then sanforized, tebilized, and permaglazed! 
All of which simply means the non-shrink, mini-tron finish is 
flawless, crease-resistant, has a super-soft sheen... 

As for the designs... they’ re original, happy-looking. 

In the newest colour ranges that stay gorgeous thro’ many washes. 
That's why you can easily tell fabrics that are from Bombay Dyeing... 


COME AND SEE WHAT WE HAVE CREATED FOR YOUR BEAUTY '!, 


BOMBAY DYEING 
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The Braille opened 

| his dark eyes. Turning 
despair into hope. 
Communicating to the 
blind the world of 
loveliness and light. 

| The splendour in the 

| grass, the smile in 

| the bright blue sky. 
COMMUNICATION 
THE EVERYDAY MIRACLE! 

| Here is communication 

| bringing eyes to the blind, 


| Breaking the barrier of 


darkness. Communication 

is our business too. 

Communication that plays 
| a vital part in your 

daily life, in the life of 


|} commerce and industry. 





A WIDE RANGE 


Yes, we at ITI manufacture 
a Wide range of equipment. 
Simple telephones. Buzzing 
intercoms. Intricate 
automatic exchanges. 
Complex multi-channel 
transmission systems. 
Sophisticated electronic 
measuring instruments. 
Each equipment is an 
indispensable link. Bringing 
people and places together. 
Helping you to keep pace 
with the everchanging world 
of today and tomorrow, 





‘Terene’ and 33% cotton, and comes ina 
oO 


SIMPLEX ‘King’ isa ‘TERENE'/COTTON luxury shirting, a blend of 67% 


f cotton fabrics for men, which include 


variety of cool shades and white. Simplex also manufacture a new range O 


‘Ravikunj’, ‘Shashikunj’, ‘Girikunj’, ‘Pilot’ and ‘New King 


Simplex process. 


-shrunk by the new 


These pure cotton fabrics are pre 


lex. 


For the finest in tabrics—simply ask for Siliin ID 


ULKA-SM.33 





For years. £2 
as 


San Francisco. Charming cable cars, 
grand hills, soaring bridges, and a 
lovely touch of the Orient. 


It’s urbane, cosmopolitan. Even a 
little stately. Yet anything can happen 
there. 


Come see for yourself. On Pan Am, 
you can reach San Francisco the day 
you leave India! Six times a week. 
From Bangkok, Hong Kong and 


Only Pan Am Jets: fly nonstop from Tokyo to San Francisco via the 
Great Circle Route. From other cities in the Orient, we fly there via Hawaii. 


This year, go someplace worth talking about. 





Tokyo flights are daily, and more. 


Between Hawaii and San Francisco, 
enjoy Pan Am’s new Theatre-in-the- 
Air—a great movie, plus nine great 
shows for private listening. 


Ask your Pan Am Travel Agent. 
Or call us. You'll have a good feel- 
ing, knowing you’ve chosen the very 
best: the world’s most experienced 
airline. 


And San Francisco will charm you 
too. Beyond words. 


Calcutta : 42 Chowringhee Road, 

Tel : 44-3251 (5 lines) 
New Delhi : 39 Hotel Imperial, 

Tel : 47135, 47139 

Bombay : Taj Mahal Hotel, Tel : 21 1063-64 
Madras: 8/9 Thambu Chetty Street, 

Tel : 29301, 23242 
Colombo (Ceylon): Kollupitiya, Tel: 78271 


World’s most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific 
First in Latin America First ’round the world 


JWTPAA 3079 R 
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INDUSTRY _ 


Less than four years on the Indian scene. 
Tata-Ebasco Consulting Engineering 
Services have served the Maharashtra 

and Gujarat Electricity Boards, 

_ private Sector industrial complexes, the 
Government of Nepal and the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research. 

















‘TATA-EBASCO CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICES | 
: Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 
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Get that Hamam complexion. Fresh. Glowing. Radzant. 
« Hamam’s nich, fragrant lather gently refreshes your skin * 
% as wt cleanses. Use Hamam daily. It always keeps its 3 
shape—and lasts and lasts... 
. WING * 
| FRESH & GLOWING 
* % 
“* oK 
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Nulex towels come in rich jacquard designs and sojt shades that stay fresh and beautiful 


It takes the NUTEX towel just a few seconds to dry father.. 
but hardly a hug to dry his little kid! 


Luxurious Nutex towels from Bombay Dyeing caress How does the Su OOp give you a better towel ? 


both of them dry extra quick. This is because the 
soft, deep pile of the Nutex towel is made by 
Bombay Dyeing's ‘Superloop’ process that dries you 


IVY YVYY YY Y YY Y\ Look closely at the fabric of 
OOOPAPONN098 a Nutex towel. Thousands of 
NINVAIVI\\ \ 

quickly and efficiently. Go see the lovely new range NVYYYYYVVYYY' 

of Nutex towels today! CRESS EET 


‘superloops’ give your Nutex 
UIE the towel with the swperfoop from BOMBAY DYEING 






towels a deep, absorbent 
softness that dries faster— 
and dries out faster, too. 
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EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED offers 


QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for 


INDUSTRY 
and 


AGRICULTURE 


eee 


Write to: 
EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


184-87, Swami Vivekanand Road 








Jogeshwari 
BOMBAY—60 
COMPLETE 
RANGE OF pee: 571361-62 “ae ( excel 
| 571565 ee 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


FOR SPINNING, WEAVING AND FINISHING 





ASSOCIATED TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, COIMBATORE & AHMEDABAD 





State Bank Deposits 
now exceed 1000 crores 


Every year thousands trust their 
savings to the State Bank. A trust that 
today totals more than Rs. 1000 crores. 
It enables the State Bank to bring more 
and more help to industry and agri- 
culture. It makes it possible for the 
Bank to go where India’s millions live. 
Above all, it stands as a symbol of faith 
and confidence. The confidence that the 
people have in their bank. 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 







































Together. iel us fight the calamity ' 


~ Director of Publietey, Govt. of Mafarashtre. Bomday. 


You'll spot him in a crowd. 
He stands apart. Always. 

A man who's particular about 
everything. Not fussy. 

But particular. 

His grooming has to be right. 
His clothes have to be 

by the Mafatial Group. 

Only the Mafatial Group. 


MAFATLAL 
GROUP 
SUITINGS 


“TERENE'/COTTON, 
TERECOT/ACRYLIC, 
TEBILIZEO AND 
MAFINISED VARIETIES 


MEW SHORROCK (SHORROCK), 
Anmedaded 

NEW SMOPROCK, Negieg 
STANDARD, Bombe, 

STANDARD (NEW CHINA), Boma, 
STANOARD, Oewes 

SASSOON, Bore, 

SASSOON NEW UNION), Bomber 
SURAT COTTON, Surat 
MAFSOTLAL FINE, Nersert 

Mirwh TEXTUES, Ahmecered. 





Here is the shoe designed 
especially for young 

men in the know, young 
men on the go, young 
men who insist on 
real foot comfort and 
step-ahead styling. 


Bata Goldip is the shoe to 
take them with perfect 
aplomb from home to office 
to conference to evening- 
in-town ; the elegant slip-on 
that takes their work-and- 
play day in comfortable, 
leisurely stride. 


Visit your nearby Bata 
Store, to see this 
handsome newcomer in 
premium leathers and d.i.p. 
sole, and to sample 

the comfort which is 
something special. 


Guaranteed 
r 


6 month 
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19th Century Gujarati (Kutchwork) Embroidery 





You have not seen all the wonders of 
New Delhi if you have not visited 


SUNDARAM 


Works of Art and Handicraft. 


E-12, South Extension, 
Market Part—II, Ring Road, 
New Delhi-16. 


—_ Se — — ee ee 


Calcutta has everything, including one 
of India’s finest antique Shops. Plan a 


Visit to 





19th Century South India 
Wood carving 


Works of Art 





3/A, Camac Street, 
Calcutta - 16 
Phone 44-7953 


MAR 
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The Creator, the Creation and the Sutradhara 
by M.R. A.—M.C. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF TRADITIONAL PUPPETS OF INDIA 
Notes by MEHER CONTRACTOR 


EDITORIAL: 


Shadow Puppets 

a Shadow Play in Malabar 
by K. B Iyer 
Karnataka Shadows 

c Andhra Shadows 


1 Rajasthan 6 
2 Orissa 


3 South India 


a String Puppets of South India 
7 Contemporaries 
a The Darpana Academy, Ahmedabad 
The Ramayana _ revived with 
Andhra Shadow Puppets 


b Contemporary Puppeteers 


b Yakshaghana Puppets 
4 Rod Puppets of Bengal 


5 Glove Puppets of India 





The entire layout of this issue has been carried out by Kumari D. H Sahiar. 
Cover : Photograph by Bhupendra Raria 


MARG wishes to thank Smt. Meher Contractor for compiling and rendering the whole material for this modest issue 
on an important part of the Indian heritage. The broken tradition of puppetry has inevitably left many gaps in our 
knowledge. Perhaps, this pioneer little effort may stimulate research, so that later a fuller history of Indian puppetry 


can be put together. 

Smt. Contractor found enthusiastic collaboration from Bharatiya Natya Sangh Theatre Workshop and Museum, 
New Delhi; Shri Govind Vidyarthi of Sangeet Natak Academy, New Delhi; Darpana Academy, Ahmedabad, and 
many others who helped by sending material from their Institutions. . 

MARG acknowledges its debt to Smt. Kamladevt Chattopadhyaya and Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai, whose inspiration 
originally made this special issue possible. 

The photographs have been supplied by Smt. Contractor and Kumari D. H. Sahiar. 





Contributing Editors 
Mrinalini Sarabhai Jasleen Dhamija 
Amita Ray M. S. Randhawa 


Hermann Goetz W. G. Archer 
Charles Correa 


Mulk Raj Anand 


D. R. Doomasia 


GENERAL EpIToR 


MANAGER 





ADVERTISING MANAGER N. P. Khambatta 


Karl Khandalavala 
MARG 


Art ADVISER 


ARCHITECTURAL EDITORS 


Articles, photographs and drawings sent with a 
view to publication will be carefully considered, 
but the editors will not undertake responsibility 
for loss or damage. All articles and illustrations 
should bear the name and address of the sender, 
and postage should be sent to cover their return. 








M. J. P. Mistri 

John Irwin 

Pupul Jayakar 

Minnette de Silva 
Annual subscription: Inland Rs. 30.00, U.K. 
£ 3-5-0, U.S.A. $9.00. Rs. 2.50/6 Sh./$ 1.00 
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THE CREATOR, Pig’ CREATION AND SHE SUTRADHARA 


‘O manz¥im intricate 
seek perfection.’ & 
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community with hi en, he seeks 
with the compulsioreie mike himself equaP= 
own kind surpasses Sif, and the ot 
created man. 


amily hut and settled down in 
e image of his own perfection, 
‘hic weawsspimself. And, often, one of his 
a tt the great God is said to have 














The } orms, is @alled art. 










On , which has flourished in all human civilisations, neatifrom the beginning, is a deliberate 
well-rehearsed ritual, in which man recreates human beings and gods on th stage, as ‘other’ than himself and 
‘other’ than his fellowmen. Through this new dimension man holds up the ming@r, as Shakespeare said, and reflects 
life on a new plane of sabpecteenk 


jectivity. Sometimes, he does it by enteringipto the imagined idea of another 
personality and by experiencing the individuality of his characters with theigifacial expressions, gestures and 
speech, as though he had evolved several masks of the personalities he has repikesented. Sometimes he makes 
a mask and puts this on his face to achieve ‘otherness’ and sometimes he makes toWy, itations of certain individual 


types and cleverly attaches strings to these figures and enacts a play based on so aspects of human life, using 
action, voice and music to express the nuances. 


It seems that, in India, the play with the toys, with strings attached, may have come earlier than the other 
forms of drama, because, in the mature drama, the man who is totally in charge of the play is called Sutradhara or 


the ‘puller of strings’, or Antaryami which means the ‘holder of the strings,’ 
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Of course, in the Vedanta 
philosophy the metaphor of the 
Sutradhara is given divine sanctions, 
as Brahma, the supreme God, is the 
omnipotent and omnipresent creator 


of all living things and the first 


The legendary references to the 
puppet stage are not only to be 
found in the Sanskrit library, but 
also in the many languages that began 


to emerge in the early mediaeval 
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And thus it was that in the Samkhya 
system, which is an agnostic philo- 
sophy, the word Prakriti used for 
do tenergy (that which i 
life) also meant a puppet 
Purusha informs with vit: 
word Prakriti thus began to be used to 
mean a puppet. Thus the whole world 
vas considered a puppet stage. 















Later, the categorising genius of 
Hindus elaborated this idea and 
iree types of audiences zs ed: 
first is the Satvika Purusha, 
1eaningthe man who eives and 
derstands, anc s; the second 


is the Rajasa, who just sits back in 
idleness, merely to be entertained, 
the third is a Tamasa, the poorest type 
of audience that, in its ignorance, 
Cannot perceive, understand or 
imagine, but rushes behind the stage 
to see the manipulator, instead of 
perceiving the spirit of the perform- 
ance and what it purports to convey. 
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period from the spoken speech of the 
peoples. And, in this way, the 
dominant Hindu doctrine of Ishwarah, 
the Almighty, who protects and 
controls and dwells in the heart of 
creature, and is operator, 
Rudhani, of the _ invisible 
ngs’entered into popular cultures, 


Seg The the Tamil literature of 
> _ the far South, already in the year 





JU B.C, Thiruvalluvar writes, ‘the 
movements of the man, who 
a sensitive conscience, 
the stimulation of life of 
tes moved by strings.’ 
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ince Elz of Cochin, refers in the 
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another poet of the South, 
i Sivachariar, in his treatise 







in man kin 
things, just as 
puppet and wooden, marionettes are 


contro by the n who holds 


radical alteration of the old conven- 
tion through which the craftsmen 
were maintained by the villagers as 
independent workers and paid in kind, 
in lieu of services rendered. This 
social convention has been breaking 


for over a century now. 


Again, in the free India some 
thought has been given to the 
renovation of the puppet theatre, 
mainly through the initiatives of 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya and 
her associates. The difficulty has been 
to pick the broken strings from 
the debris of the feudal-religi 
folk culture. Some of the oes 
uppets in various of I 
Se been illcecd Oars 
reconstructed from  fragm 
performances by the old craftsm 
puppet theatre were re 
research goes apace and there are 
a few group of young people who are 
exploring the possibilities of the 
puppet drama. . 


The situation of this art in our 
new democracy will, of course, be 
different from what it was in the 
social set-up which looked ‘to the 
temple for patronage, It 
likely that our puppeteers 
absorb, into the framewor 
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have come from the 
civilisation that engulfs th 


tation of himself, in the 
new Mahabharata war, 
in 1914 and which is 


porary myths may tend to 
the old myths, because the old 1 
cannot yield meaning an mor 


The fundamental themes 
arts today, of cour Te 
same as in the 7. woman, 
love, conflict, death and the signi 
ficance of human destiny as su 
But no one can behave like lore 
Krishna of the Mahabharata / and 
encourage war among blood-brothers 
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The contemporary Krishnasis fa 
with the most destructive 
weapons, which can wipé out life 
altogether, Nor can an ishnz 
shay eighteen stadusand # as, fi 
thousand concubines and 7 t the God 
Indra to bring rain to dr ght-ridden 
landscapes. The new/hero of our 
times, on any stage, whether. in the 
live theatre, or on puppet stage, 
may become the medium for the 
expression of the urges of th 
individuals in our soci to live 
in some kind of equili 








































himself and the other people, in the 
small village which the world has 
become since the advent of the 
aeroplane. Perhaps our people face 
the problem of innocence more 
intimately against the clevernesses as 
of the more mechanically minded 
people. Maybe in the West, people are 
lonely in the midst of togetherness 
and we in the East have too much 
togetherness. But the higher evolution 
of the human species calls for an 
emphasis on qualities and values and 
insights into human situations. There 
is a physical hunger, but there are 
also | spiritual hungers, for rasas, 
cathagsis, expiation, in the mechani- 
cally advanced societies, even as there 
was the quest for magic and mystery 
and wonder in the primitive societies. 





The puppet is essentially a mask, 
the ‘other mind’, through which the 
Sutradhara can suggest nuances, 
sensitive reactions, common-place 
realities, if he is a skilled master, 
but, more often than not, even the 
highest complishment cannot trans- 
form the model and the papier-mache 
or cloth medium into subtle instru- 
ments for expression, The presenta- 
tion of puppets requires exaggeration 
and distortion, in order to achieve the 
maximum force. But the very limita- 
tions of the puppet, as a mask, which 
can represent only a certain number 
of typical sensitive reactions, is useful 
for the expression of satire. 

In this 
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ind of manipulation, the 
ay, brought about by 
of the toys at will, and 
= free range of fantasy, 
90m for humour, which 
of catharsis. The 
puppet in our tradition has been 
always informed, made alive, and 
activised, by the genius of the 
puppeteer. In fact, whenever gifts 
of the manipulator have been varied, 
the puppets have also become fascina- 
ting. The puppet theatre, therefore, 
is as much an integral part of our 
eatre of the imagination as the 
athakali dance-drama, or the Bharata 
atyam, Kathak or Manipuri. The 
ing is to make it the medium of or 
temporary imagination and not o 
Serwcd Bs ne te of past 
xy. 

€ new puppet will be the 
expression of the new poetry. 
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Various Types of Traditional Puppets 


Preliminary There are many types of surviving puppets to be found in India, such as string, 
rod, shadow and glove puppets. = 


The breakdown of the old village society through the coming of the Machine, 
and the entry into the world of entertainment of the cinema, have gradually ousted 
puppets and puppeteers, for the simple reason that the ordinary Hindi film offers 
music, drama, melodrama, tragedy, comedy, dance and everything one could 
expect from entertainment. Fantastic and fabulous though they be, the remaining 
puppeteers are abandoning the finer qualities of presentation. 


Thus many of the puppets are becoming extinct. Fortunately, some of them 
have been salvaged in time by the desperate efforts of some of those who wish to 
rescue the elements of Puppetry, re-vitalise it for the present-day semi-urban 
society and pass it on to the young for further experimentation. For nearly 15 years 
now the Government of India, Handicrafts Board, whose Chairman was 
Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, has been the guiding force. One of the units 
of the Board rescued puppets from the remotest villages and is manufacturing 
them anew in the service of the Puppet Theatre, so that it may assume a status 


in the World Theatre again. 



















The Handicrafts Board and the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, Delhi, made joint 
efforts to help artists like Mr. Prasannarao, an excellent handshadow player, to 
ravel all over India, to discover and to research in our traditional puppets. The 
esults of these efforts is the collection of puppets in the Folklore Museum of the 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh at Mandi House, New Delhi. 


Apart from reviving the traditional puppets, the Bharatiya Natya Sangh is 
ing everything to propagate the art of Puppetry. Puppetry is being introduced 
an audio-visual aid, means of mass communication, and social welfare, and 
) being used for its value as a therapeutic aid. 
The types of puppets found in India are as under : 
String puppets, or Kathputlis, of Rajasthan. 
ring puppets of Orissa. 

| puppets from Bengal. 
String @fid\rod puppets of the South (Tanjore, Madras and Andhra). 








sts of Baswanappa (extinct). 






String pupp 
Shadow puppets of 
a) Offssa 
b) Malab 
c) Andh 
7. Glove puppets fremMadras, Kerala, and from aboriginal tribes of Malabar. 

















In the notes which follow}ewe will record the relevant evidence for the art 
of Puppetry as it has subsisted in the various areas. 


e The most alive of the still existing puppets are the Rajasthani ones, known as 
Ra J asthan the Kathputlis or string puppets. These are to be found in the North-West of India in 
the dry desert plains of Rajasthan. The people who make these puppets and operate 

them belong to the Bhatt community, who hail from Kunchman, Marwar. These 

Nat (dance) Bhatts, as they are known, lead a nomadic life, travelling with their 

performances all over the country, most of the year round, But in the monsoon 

season they return to cultivate their dry parched lands and to renovate their puppets, 


These Rajasthani puppets are only about two feet high. They have very 
stylised good-sized wooden heads, with large eyes, giving them the true puppet 
quality and charm, while the rest of the body is made of stuffed rags and cloth. 
Most of the figures have no legs but long trailing skirts or robes. Some puppets 
have legs like the stunt horse riders. These string puppets, unlike their Western 
counterparts, though operated by strings, have no prop, or aeroplane, to hold the 
strings. Instead, the strings are looped into the manipulator’s fingers and hands. 
The stringing of these puppets is very simple. There is only one string attached 
to the puppet’s head and it is long enough to go over the hand of the manipulator 
and join it into the back of the puppet below the waist, while there are two 
strings for the hands of the puppet, but these too are often joined over the 
manipulator’s hand. 
































Usually, a family manages its own show, having its little mobile and conver- 
tible stage. This stage is made of two charpais (light portable cots), a couple of 
_ bamboos and a cloth piece as the backdrop, and one front curtain which is gaily 
embroidered in cut- and patch-work, typically folk or hand-printed. This particular 
ront curtain has archlike openings and is known as the Taj Mahal, as it gives the 
setting a Moghul court appearance, probably because the Moghul court may have 
iven patronage to the Rajasthani puppeteers after Akbar made marital alliances 
ith the house of Amber. The only snag in this curtain is that it takes away 
a lot of the visibility of the puppets at times. The lighting is done with two 
achine-made kerosene oil lanterns, placed at each end of the stage on the ground. 
is is really insufficient but at the same time helps the performance by creating 
n out-of-the-world atmosphere. 






The manipulation is done by the male members of the family. They start as 
early as the age of seven, so, by the time the child grows up, he is a master manipu- 
lator and one wonders how such movement can be rendered with only a slight 
jerk'of the simple string adjustment. The manipulators in the family may be only 
two persons or even one; and many of the puppets are lined up on the stage and 
lie inactive through the performance. The music, singing and narration are provided 
by the female members of the family, to the accompaniment of tablas or the dholak. 
They also stitch and prepare the clothing of the dolls. The music and narration is 
accompanied by a continuous squeaking from a bamboo whistle-like contraption, 

»0f two slits of bamboo, with a rubber band tied between the two strips. 
This, when well performed, gives a puppet-like quality to the voice but often 
renders the dialogue incomprehensible when defectively used. 











The themes presented by these puppets are generally based on the heroic 
deeds of Prithvi Raj Chauhan of Ajmer and Delhi, King Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 
and Amarsingh Rathore, the great Rajput warrior king. Ostensibly, these heroes _ 
may hav = Deen sources of inspiration to the then puppeteers. Now only two themes 
are prevalent—that of ‘Dhola Maru’ and ‘Amarsingh Rathore’. These too have 

with the Passage of time, but still the entertainment value of the 
and the manipulators’ skill survive, Characters like the court dancer, 
orse rider, the drummer and the snake charmer are essential in all 
mani plays. They are the life of the play. 

















> Rajasthani Puppet being about the oldest of existing puppet, has 
fered a great deal from decay, and undergone Bae changes for pate: 
epertoire has deteriorated considerably. In fact, the declining years 
turing the Moghul period, when the more sensational forms of the court - 
ancer, the poetic mushairas, and the art of singing, were brought to the fore and 
modi gomcnt. Perhaps the repertoires are poor today, because they had 
itional build-up method, like those of Andhra Pradesh in the South, as we 
ul see. But recently a good deal has been done to revive and reconstruct these 
Xajasthani puppets and their plays. Besides, they are the type of puppets commonly 
used amongst experimenting puppeteers today. In fact to the average Indian 
the only known puppet is the Rajasthani Kathputli.. 
nay 
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The stunt horse rider of the usual Rajasthani plays 

Puppet group from Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, Udaipur. The faces of 
the males are painted in traditional style with proud upturned mustachios. 
The females are slim watsted and gay. 

Rajasthani courtier of the traditional court 


Puppet group showing characters of Dhola Maru 
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ORISSA 


In Orissa puppets of several types existed and were very popular. They 
have been known by different names, such as Sakhi Nata, Kandhai Nata, each 
meaning the same, doll dance; while there is the Gopa Lila or the Radha Krishna 
story and the Ravana Chhava or the shadow puppets based on the Ramayana epic. 


The string puppets found in the south of Orissa are well known. Glove, 
rod and shadow puppets exist side by side. 


Y These string puppets vary in size. The one lot, having no legs, are about one 
and a half feet tall and, like their Rajasthani counterparts, have a skirt flowing 
down from the waist. The other type has legs. These Orissa puppets are better 
designed as far as puppets go, and have large heads which are one third of the full 
size, made generally from some light wood, or sometimes of paper. Often a very 
large head is scooped out from the top and inside, leaving a brim of the headgear 
obviously to make it lighter. The limbs also have more joints than the Rajasthani 
ones, and so have gentler, smoother movements. They are more elaborately clothed, 
with finery. Also the strings have a holding prop, a triangular wooden frame, 
which holds the strings from the puppet-hands and one from the centre top of 
the head. 


There are a few animal puppets in Orissa such as the tiger, elephant, goat, 
and the inevitable horse. 





The influence of Oriya painting and sculpture is 
obvious in configuration of this stylised character 


of Orissa puppetry, 
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A Gopa Lila siring puppet if iit- 
fluenced by the costumes in the Puri 


Temple. 


King Aauns from Gopa Lila 





Even the smallest puppet character is well designed and clothed in traditional 
style, similar to the folk drama of yatra actors. 


These puppets have a stage very similar to the Rajasthani one, usually made 
from)a charpai or bamboos with a cloth, straw mat, or any woven mat, for the 
backdrop, from behind which the standing puppeteer manipulates. Sometimes 
decorative and embroidered traditional cloth pieces are used for the proscenium 
opening. Some puppeteers, if financially better placed, have quite an ornate stage. 
The lighting is dim, with oil lamps or kerosene lanterns, which are used so that 
the strings and the hands of the puppeteers may be invisible. 


The puppeteers of Orissa also work in small groups of four or five persons, 
mostly as families. Often groups of trained men go round and their plays can 
be"seen at fairs and festivals, in villages, and sometimes in city fairs, on occasions 


when they are invited. 


Sinde the advent of the cinema, these puppeteers, whose only profession was 
ence! puppeteering, have naturally, due to lack of patronage, taken to other 
professions for their livelihood. Consequently, one only gets a chance to see them 
at special festivals and fairs. The remaining active groups, like the Rajasthani 
puppeteers, are constantly on the move from village to village, playing to the masses. 


They sell no ticket shows, but, like all other folk artists, collect whatever is 
given in cash or kind. Yet, there are some specialised groups of men, skilled cratts- 
men,! who have trained themselves in the art and who go round to give their 
performances, and collect regular gate-money. 


The themes usual! y presented by these puppets are stories from Lord Krishna's 
life. To keep the spectators entertained during the length of the story presented, 
at intervals, short farcical themes, entirely irrelevant to the play, are thrown in 
nowadays. There are no special written plays or themes for the puppet plays, 
but songs“andypoems written by poets on Krishna’s life are adopted. 


The ‘musicians squat at a corner of the stage, visible to the audience. The 
music mainly consists of the drum or pakhavaj, together with cymbals which 
the narrator-cum-singer uses. The singing and the music comprise folk tunes, 
while the farrationjhas a special style of recitation. Nowadays, even the harmonium 
and gramophone are used, but to no advantage. They add to the already 


deteriorating presentations. 
Due to lack of patronage, these string puppets of Orissa, which are about 
the most-used type in this area, can now be only seen as mentioned before in 


fairs and special festivals. 
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South Indian puppet Hero King detiv 
costume from the ornate dress used in da 
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The heroine is elaborately dressed almost 
as in Bharata Natyam Dance art. 


of puppets in the South found 
ere very popake till recent times. These are known 
from the Tamil- speaking areas. 
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; cannot be traced, but they have been said to have 
y 200 B. c. Only since over a century their prominence 
3 been dientioned: together w ith other arts and crafts, 
ut the early 19th century. This must probably have 
enjoyed royal patronage, without which it was very 
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ges to survive. 
mets lies in that they are a mixture of string and 


rod puppets. They are about twosand a half feet to three feet in height ana are 
fairly heavy, sometime }much as ten kilos. They are made ‘from wood 


a ine ealiftic. Since they are so heavy, the strong strings of each puppet 
are attached@to a cl ared irom ring to fit the manipulator’ s head like a 
1. Thust ight is borne by the manipulator’s head and his hands are lett 
ate the pe attached to the hands. These rods are so adjusted to the 
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Full view of the ornamentation 


Tanjore puppets manipulated 
by Mani Iyer’s son 
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hands that as the rods approach their would-be joints at the hands, they split 
and form a ring-like hold, which is tied and fitted into the forefinger and the thumb 
of the puppet, which is, in turn, joined to form a circle. 

This point is worth noting as it seems a characteristic form of construction 
of the fingers in most of the puppets of the South like the shadow puppets. 


Amongst these puppets one finds smaller puppets which are entirely operated 
by strings. Usually, the lesser characters are smaller in size, like the familiar 
character of the villain in the play Harischandra known as Naksatrasa or Naksatresa. 


The heads of these puppets, and even the arms and hands, are made of 
wood, but the arms and hands are covered with cloth to give a softer effect and 
yet not so tightly covered as to hinder movement. In fact, their movements 
are very smooth, specially the dance movements, which are adapted from the 
Bharata Natyam style. 

The puppets are gorgeously clothed and decorated with all the typical 
jewellery, very similar to those one sees on the Kathakali dancer. 


The puppet’s head and hands are well proportioned as natural assets of a 


good puppet; so they are not imitative of the human proportions. 


The stages for these puppets are specially made and put up in open grounds 
and have a thatched roof. In length they are about 20 feet or more, and, bein 
string puppets, and manipulated from above, the operations are hidden behind a 
screen three and a half feet high. The proscenium opening is about 10 feet and 
3 feet, made with curtains of hand-woven cloth and design of that region. The 
lighting is simple with two oil lamps at each end and inside the proscenium screen, 

The singing is done by two voices; often a woman’s voice is necessary ; 
while the dialogues are carried on by the manipulators. The rhythm is supplied 
by the mridang and other accompaniments such as Ortu (a clarionet-like drone 
instrument) and the Jalar or brass gong. The singers are well-trained artists, for 
though they sing folk tunes, they are said to have introduced rare ragas (modes), 
like the Navaroza and the Ahiri and Ghanta, in addition to other well-known styles. 


The themes used by these puppet players, and generally all over the South, 
have always a religious bearing, and stories presented have a moral for the education 
of the masses. The Bomalattam puppet’s traditional theme was, and is, the 
life of Harishchandra, the great king who never failed to keep his word—to the 
extent, that he lost his kingdom, wife and child to repay his debts. He was driven 
to the limit of beheading his own wife when he got caught in the hands of a 
villainous king. But all ends well, with the Gods intervening at the right time, 
and the Gods bring back to life his son, who was bitten by a venomous serpent, 
in appreciation of Harishchandra having kept his word so religiously. 


Even some stories from the Puranas are enacted by these puppets. In addition 
to the entertainment and side reliefs in such highly emotional plays as Harishchandra, 
folk dances like the Pujari and the Kavakam were introduced, while sometimes 
Bharat Natyam items like the Alaripu, Jathisvaram and the Thillana were presented, 
Scenes depicting a few subtleties like the exhausted dancing puppet, picking up 
her skirt to wipe her sweaty brow or the juggler playing with balls, cleverly 
add the human touch and keep the audience spellbound or induce them to 
stay on all night, as the plays last throughout the night. 


Plays of these types of puppets are usually performed at festivals connected 
with temples and deities. The village folk even had puppet shows performed to 
ward off evil spirits, or epidemics, and draught, or to invoke the God of rain. 


During the revival of these puppets a century ago, it has been noted that a 
special script for Harishchandra was written by the then famous poet of Tanjore, 
named Thandasakia Pillai, while players from Shri Vanchiyam village were 
responsible for developing the art. The main master of these was Shri Nanu Iyer, 
whose followers | till today, like the brothers from Kumbakonam, were 
holding the Bomalattam tradition. 


Here it is worth mentioning the two Kumbakonam brothers, Shri Krishna- 
murthi the younger, and Shri G. S. Mani Iyer the elder—both used to working 
under the name of Kumbakonam Mangalagana Sabha. But following the younger 
brother’s death three years ago, Mani lyer, who was putting up excellent perfor- 
mances, also passed away. Mani lyer was, at the later end of his life, working under 
great strain, trying to keep alive his repertoire, struggling against the cinema, 
and, in spite of all this, his shows were a by-word in the South. I had the pleasure 
of seeing his work and meeting him at the first Puppet Festival held in Udaipur 
in 1959, organised by the Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal. 


Krishna in the play “‘Bheeshma 
Pratijna”’ carved by a co-worker of 
Basvanappa. This set 1s now in the 
village of Tattipalli, Dharwar District, 
Mysore State. 


Marvellous expressive demon characters 
were made by some of the co-workers of 
Basvanappa. This figure has brownish 
red complexion with deep Indian red, 
besides the white dots for decoration. 


Generally, Bhima is represented by 
many puppeteers as a ferocious hero 
with demoniac features. This character 
is shown as a high-brow Kshatriya by 
Kotagit Basvanappa. 
are attached in 
through the cheek. 


The mustachios 
small holes bored 











Sometime before Mani lyer’s demise the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, together 
with our Ministry of Culture, had arranged for him to participate at the first British 
Puppet Festival held in Colwyn Bay three years ago. The old and ailing artist was 
greatly overwhelmed at the idea of showing his skill abroad. Unfortunately, on 
account of his failing health, he had to refuse the offer. 

His brother, himself, and their sons, used to make a team. They had a regular 
stage, with curtain, and often performed in theatres. His son, now due to difficult 
financial circumstances, has not been inclined to carry on the work, but, with 
timely help from the State Academy, he has been pursuing the art in the original 
name of Mangalagana Sabha. Besides him, a couple of Mani lyer s students also are 
helping with the shows. Thus, luckily, these puppets are still pulsating. 

Puppets similar to the Bonialattam are found in the Karnatak region a little 
north of Tanjore; these puppets differ in size from the Bomalattam, for they are 
nearly 4 feet in height and extremely heavy, almost 20 kilos in we ight. 

They have dangling legs (heavy w roodeii ones), which are moved by the mani- 
pulators hidden behind the. screen, who kick them and make the puppets walk or 
run as desired. 

These puppeteers, because their stage was often 
a house portico, which was ideal for hanging their backdrop and getting support 
easily, with bamboos tied and hung from the rafters of the portico ‘Toof. 

The music and singing is ins by a couple of people. One of these has to 
sing and the other keeps the rhythm supplied by the mridang, a common drumlike 
together with manjiras or small cymbals and often with 
Nowadays even 


improvised, made use of 


instrument of the South, 
the Ottu (a clarionet) or the pungi, the snake- charmer’s flute. 
the harmonium is used. 

The repertoire does not only consist of the play Harishchandra, but also includes 
the Mahabharatha and many tales from the Puranas, or ancient scriptures. But 
it is worth noting here that they never perform any stories from the Ramayana, 
not that they do not believe in the Ramayana, but because they consider that the 
Shadow Puppets of the South belong to Rama, commonly known as Gombe Ramaravu, 
the dolls of Rama, and it would be a sacrilege to interpret the Ramayana by any 
other mode of puppets than the Shadows. “They have added new themes like 
Sitakalyanam and Prahallad. 

These puppet players still exist, though they are few and scattered. 
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Yakshagana Puppets 
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Yakshagana is a mode of Folk theatre, the pride of Karnataka—full of dance, 
music, lyrics, involving costumes, make-up, dance themes, and puppet play, 
It is in reality the seed of the modern theatre of the region, 


Farther north, along the Karnatak coast, once Mysore State, today Madras 
State, and up as far as Andhra Pradesh, existed the Yakshagana or Bombe Atta puppets, 
familiarly known as the Sutrada Bombe or Gombeyata, string dolls. These puppets 
mentioned in the Puranas seem to have existed as far back as the 9th century and 
have recently become extinct. 


The Yakshagana puppets were made of wood and were essentially string 
puppets, well carved, coloured and, though simply dressed, exquisitely adorned, 
with coloured glass bits, beetle wings or bodies of a luminous green. The Yakshagana 
puppets had legs which too were manipulated by strings. 


The Sutrada Bombe, as these puppets were popularly known, were completely 
different in their technique of presentation. Their plays had a conductor known 
as the Bhagavatar, similar to the Dalang in Java and literally meaning “One who 
sings the songs of the Gods’. A Bhagavatar was usually a musician of great calibre, 
who composed songs and started the play, while the puppeteers and manipulators 
just caught up the theme. Each manipulator took one puppet character to manipulate 
and improvised his speech and dialogues and performed to the inspiration and 
instigation of the Bhagavatar or Sutradhara. The Bhagavatar also gave his player’s 


lead to the Raga, according to the emotional development of the play, changing — 


the Raga when the mood changed, This called for great efficiency in the players. 


With this type of production there were no specific groups of performers. 
All evidently went to a common school, learning to manipulate and become 
masters of the popular themes. They had to know each character inside out and 
had to learn extempore speech, which had to fit the character and be also humorous. 
Besides, they all had to learn to sing and know the folk ragas—as they were 
not only called upon to manipulate and speak but also to sing, as well as to 
be ventriloquists. 


When there was a festival or local fair, these individual puppet players came 
together and were hired by Bhagavatars. There must have been great competition 
between the Bhagavatars. As for the choice of the men they employed, theirs 
was a battle of wits, skill and alertness. 


The Sutrada Bombe productions derive their technique, in all probability, 
from the one school, which was started by the then famous poet, painter, sculptor, 
musician-cum-social worker known as Kotagi Basvanappa. He lived in the middle 
of the 19th century from 1820-1912. His fame spread widely and people from far 
off places went to study under him. Though he died in 1912 his school has been 
known to have carried on till 1928. 


Basvanappa’s school was run for adults and children alike and he taught 
them not only puppet making, but gave them speech and voice training. Besides 


this a general education was given in subjects, such as Mathematies, History and 
Nature Study, 


The Sutrada Bombe puppets, as history shows, were very much alive in the 
early 18th to 19th centuries, while the school flourished under the expert guidance 
of Basvanappa. Something noteworthy about these productions is the amount 
of training that was called for, Specialising in certain folk tunes or ragas (about 
30-40 of them out of the existing 600 odd), the ragas were chosen for their folk 
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appeal and were easy for the common people to understand, All manipulators 
had to have an excellent control over their operation, language and voice, as 
well as be expert enough to catch up on the time, tempo and mood of the 
Bhagavatar who Conducted them. 

Alas, the Yakshagana puppets died a fiery death on 13th March 1928 in 
the great fire at the village of Issuru, where all these puppeteers had congregated 
at a fair. The terrible fire broke out at night destroying completely all the huts 
and all the puppets, save one of Basvanappa’s work, which is said to have been 
salvaged by an old artist. 

The stage of Basvanappa still exists and is a masterpiece of craftsmanship, 
decorated profusely with green beetle bodies and wings. This elaborate stage, 
instead of lowering the dignity of the puppets, somehow enhanced the whole show, 
for, it is said, Basvanappa dressed his puppets generally in white and red robes. 
One fortunate puppeteer-cum-excavator of our traditional puppets, Prasannarao 
from the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, who has seen this stage, described it in one of 
his talks in the Prague School of Puppetry as ‘The Peacock throne of Puppets’. 
This stage is enshrined in a Shaivite sanctum at Shikarpur in the Shimoga district. 
The stories that some of the old manipulators who survive from Basvanappa’s 
school, sing in its praise show it was once a great art. They are alive today just 
to tell the tale of the great puppet master and the dreadful fire of Issuru, which 
has almost destroyed a unique kind of presentation in the puppet world of India. 

The only living puppeteer who has been striving to keep the Yakshagana 
puppets alive is an aged man of 80 years, Shri Padmanabhan Kamath of Uppinakudu. 
For this he was recently given the National Award, which is the highest recognition 
given to an artist. His puppets vary from those of Basvanappa’s, only in that they 
are more gorgeously clothed and adorned with all the beautiful and heavy 
jewellery used in the South. The presentation of the play is indifferent, due to 
lack of trained personnel, but, all the same, this 80 year old man who seems 
apparently tod aged to manipulate, forgets his age when he is behind the puppet 
screen. Manipulating the puppet, he dances and prances and performs his tricks 
with unimaginable gusto. 
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Lord Subramanya in the role of a demon 





The bangle seller from the story 
of Lord Subramanya’s marriage 





The Orissa glove puppet players went about usually in pairs carrying their 
bundle of puppets and a small box-like stage, just big enough to hide the performer 
in a sitting position. The other person would sit outside p laying the pakhavaj 
or drum, singing or narrating to its beat. 


These puppet players were commonly known as Gopa Lila, as they always 
chose anecdotes from the life of Shri Krishna and his consort Radha, Of course 
the Krishna Lila is the most popular theme in that part of India, hence many 
poems and lyrics were written on Lord Krishna by the then popular poets, and 
the puppet players often used these poems and songs. 


The traces of glove puppets found amongst the aboriginal tribes of the Malabar 
coast, show that they were found to be used more for magic purposes in tribal 
rituals and not just for mere entertainment. This is the evidence we gather from 
the research of Prasannarao. 


The glove puppets of Kerala are about the best quality in glove puppets of 
India. Though crudely made from clay, paper and wood, they appear gorgeous, 
as they are clothed and painted to look like the Kathakali dance drama players 
and wear the typical grand circular crowns or Kiritams. With these gold and 
coloured paper covered crowns of wood, the puppets are naturally heavy. The 
arms are long and made of clay and husk covered with paper. Besides they are 
made hollow for the little finger to be inserted in one, the thumb in the other, 
and three fingers in the neck hollow for the head manipulation. 


The themes presented by these puppeteers are always from the Mahabharata. 
Their musical accompaniments consist of the talam or small cymbals and the 
chenda, a drum tied to the waist and played from the top with two special curved 





sticks originally made from ivory. They usually have no stage, but erect a curtain 
from behind which they manipulate, either in a sitting or standing posture as the 
situation demands. A maximum of four persons make up the team. These puppet 
players live in a far off village in the Palghat district called Kavadi Parambu and 
amongst them is the well-known K R. Appandi. The puppeteers nowadays 
have other professions and only work the puppets on festive occasions and collect 
a small fee. The players are often secretive about their work, specially when 
town folk visit them. K. V. Ramanamurthy of the Leather Institute, Adyar, narrated 
to me, how, when he had been to this village, the people at first refused to 
admit the existence of puppets. Then, as the visiting party showed genuine 
interest, they said they would show their puppets if he gave them a good fee for 
seeing them. Finally, the puppeteer, Appandi, brought out his puppets and allowed 
them to be photographed with him. 


Lastly, some glove puppets from Thiruchendoor, in Madras State, have been 
recently found, and one such a set has been procured by the Bharatiya Natya 
Sangh for their Museum. 


These puppets are very similar in their construction to the Kerala glove 
puppets; only they are still more crudely fashioned, more poorly clothed than 
the Kathakali type. They are made from paper, clay and husk, of which clay and 
rice husk are the foundation. This renders the head heavy. The head is then covered 
with paper; odd cigarette carton paper, paint, gold and silver paper, crepe paper, 
and coconut husk fibre are all used suitably to accentuate the necessary features 
and accessories. The poor get-up of these puppets are a sure indication of 
their decline. 


They are rather short for glove puppets, in as much as a skirt hem does not 
fall about the manipulator’s elbow but only halfway up the forearm. Their making, 
though very crude, defines the features of the different characters, symbolising 
them well in their own simple yet charming way. 


The stage again is a square box-like contraption in which the manipulator 
can squat and work puppets with both his hands. While the narrator-cum-musician 
sings, keeping the rhythm with a pair of cymbals, the beat is supplied by another 
person, ona small drum known in Tamil as Udduku, strung over the shoulder and 
falling below the waist of the player, who controls the vibrations by holding and 
giving pressure with one hand while the other hand strikes the beat with a stick. 


Their popular theme is the story of Lord Subramanya, the brother of Lord 
_ Ganesha the elephant-headed deity. Lord Subramanya’s popularity in the South 
can be equally compared with that of Lord Krishna in the North, so he is highly 
revered in this region being of a purely Dravidian origin. 


The set of puppets procured from Thiruchendoor luckily have the script 
of the play on the Marriage of Lord Subramanya, with Valli, a celestial attendant 
of Lord Shiva. This too includes the songs, which Smt. Shardadevi, a scholar 
of Tamil literature, has translated into English for the Bharatiya Natya Sangh. 
Smt. Shardadevi dates this script back to about the 16th century from the 
use of the words and the language, which is reminiscent of a dialect spoken by 
forest dwellers. 


The tunes and rhythms used are of a very simple popular derivation and there 
are no special rules of presentation. Only, the traditional opening with the 
invocation to Shri Ganesha is always adhered to, while the play may end with a 
Kummi, a form of dance expression leading to a vigorous crescendo. 


These puppets themselves do not offer much mobility because of their 
construction and thus the music, rhythm and narration are given sufficient 
pick-up for the rather restricted movements due to the awkward spacing of the 
fingers, not offering enough grip, plus heaviness of the head. 


Glove puppets are mentioned because they are rare and have hardly been 


noticed. Their existence was discovered only recently. Yet they seem to be 


the right type of puppets for our remote villages and out of the way places, where 
a Pk may only carry just a bundle of his puppets wrapped in his screen 
cloth and perhaps a couple of bamboo props to present the play. 
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SHADOW 
PLAY IN 
MALABAR 


By K. B. IYER 


This tense, vigorous and powerful 
figure, which succeeds in ees 
a sense of massiveness and dramatic 
movement, ts that of the great Brahmin 
warrior, Parasurama, who is reputed 
to have destroyed the Kshatriya rulers 
and whose very name evoked terror 
st men. This is considered as 
one of the best of the Malabar uppets, 
Jashioned according to the traditional 
canon before decadence had 
art of puppet making, 
The skill of the puppet maker is 
equally evident in this figure where 
movement has greater speed and violence. 
ee pe Paes General of the 
pic 1s one o most mobile puppets 
of Andhra 
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4. Mandodari, the demon queen of Lanka 
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Malabar is the fascinating coastal strip of land in the southern littoral of India 
lying wedged between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea. It is the home of a great and 
ancient culture. Its comparative isolation has helped to preserve many antique 
institutions (mere memories elsewhere in India) which are living links that would 
contribute richly to the reconstruction of a fuller picture of ancient Indian life. 
To this stock of older cultural strands belongs the Ramayana shadow play, which, 
it was thought, had faded out of the land of its origin, from whence it had migrated 
to the Malay Archipelago along with the trek of the early Hindu colonists. To the 
modern world, which almost stumbled on this intriguing curio on the far off 
island of Java, the shadow play remains very much a la Javanese. But the discovery 
of its existence in Malabar will undoubtedly help to recall that it is still very much 
Hindu, in spite of the exaggerated limbs of the Javanese puppets! (believed to be a 
compromise device to placate Islamic puritanism) whose stylized grandeur confers 
a unique aesthetic distinction on them. The following descriptive study of the 
shadow play as it exists in Malabar would reveal how faithful the Javanese still are 
to the original traditions of this very ancient Indian stage. 


In Malabar, the shadow puppet stage remains as a necessary adjunct to religious 
life and as such associated with temple festivals. With a vision almost prophetic, 
the ancients linked many such institutions to the temples, in almost every case 
providing ts from the temple funds (in many instances it took the 
form of land endowments) for the obligatory services of artists. This sure safeguard 
has prevented the shipwreck of institutions like the Chakyar Koothu, the ancient 
Sanskrit drama (that lingers only in Malabar), the indigenous orchestra composed 
of many quaint but wonderful musical instruments, the Kalam, or picturesque floor 
frescoes done in coloured powders on occasions of special temple rites, the 
Nangyar Koothu, etc. 


It does not matter whether there is an audience or not: during a recent temple 
festival in Cochin State I was the sole interested spectator of a Nangyar Koothu in 
the temple theatre, a magnificent wooden structure raised on a granite plinth, 
revealing many interesting architectural features and decorative motifs, for, as it 
is a form of worship, the gods themselves, it is believed, are present, though invisible. 
Temple patronage guarantees its existence; nevertheless, public indifference has 
led to emasculation. In many instances, the artists learn but the barest minimum or 
bring out a frigid commodity out of the cold storage just to earn their honorarium, 


Unlike Kathakali and Ottam Thullal, the shadow play remains unfamiliar to a 
very large section of the population of Malabar; for its provenance is a small area, 
the borderland between Cochin State and South Malabar, the chief centres being 
villages such as Mathoor, Kuthanoor, Nallaypilly, Pyloor, etc., in and near the 
Palghat Taluk. This area has always been in intimate touch with the adjacent Tamil 
districts, and has sheltered for centuries a considerable Tamil population that has 
in its turn become very much Malayali in many respects. 


The text of the shadow play is the Tamil Ramayana of Kambar. The 
explanations and the dialogue are also in Tamil, and the story-tellers are styled 
Pulavers, a Tamil designation. This is a departure from the predominant tendency 
of the post-Sankara era (when Sanskritic studies were intensified) to use Sanskrit 
texts and to lapse occasionally into a prakrit of highly Sanskritised Malayalam as a 
vehicle for explanation. A Malayalam text for the shadow play was obviously out 
of question, since, such a text had not come into existence at the time of its 
introduction into Kerala. It is highly probable that the Tamil text of the Ramayana 
Play was introduced into Malabar during Kambar’s time, probably 9th century A. D. 
In view of the reference in Chilappadhikaram, a Tamil classic of the early centuries 
of the Christian era, composed in the West Coast, we have to presume that the 
Shadow theatre was already existing in Malabar at that early date. In retaining Tamil, 
the story-tellers were merely adhering to the older tradition. They never attempted 
at any linguistic change, for Tamil has always been well understood in Malabar. 
But an admixture of Malayalam words in the dialogue was inevitable. It may 
perhaps be relevant to state here that, before the romantic wedlock of Kairali 
(Malayalam) with Sanskrit, Malabar was for a considerable time a flourishing field 
for Tamil Scholarship.2 | 


Before the play begins, the story-tellers pay special obeisance to two Gurus: 
they are Arathu Ramanarul Singi Pulaver and Charhara Pulaver.? Probably they 


"I. Referring to these leather of Ja - 

va, Dr. Coomaraswamy says “........ their 
prototypes, however, are to be d in the Hindu sculptures f the thirteenth 

at Pana art that is rather Balinese than old Javanese in ti ae 


2. The great Tamil classics Chilappadhikaram and 
West Coast (—in Tiruvancikulam Ccaitya). 
3. It seems highly probable that these were Malayalis. 
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were responsible for the introduction of the Kambar text for the play, as may well 
be deduced from the legend referred to in the footnote. Probably they revived 
the Shadow theatre in Malabar. The story-tellers are drawn from Tamil Brahmins 
of Malabar, from Sudras (of Tamil descent) and from the Nayar caste. Gopalakrishna 
lyer, Iyya Sastri, Satchitanandam Pillai, Natesan Pillai, Gopala Panikkar, Kelu Nair 
and Katingyi are some of the great story-tellers of this century and the latter half 
of the last. These names are still honoured in thousands of homes. 


These dramas of sound and shadow form part of the festivities of the spring 
festival in February, March and April. The play is an all-night open air function 
taking as many as forty-one nights for an exhaustive treatment. The exigencies of 
modern life do not permit such an indulgence; it is completed in twenty-one 
nights, often in a fortnight, sometimes in seven days, by adhering to the main 
incidents of the story. This time-limit with regard to the staging of the Ramayana 
play is in vogue in Java and Burma. 


The puppets are made of skin; deer skin, considered holy, is preferred. 
The figures are first drawn in outline and picked out by light touches of the chisel. 
The innumerable chinks in the cut figures emphasise the silhouette picture or 
shadow cast on the white screen. The puppets, generally small (the largest are 
about two and a half feet), are of different sizes, all according to traditional rules 
laid down in some remote past. They are then coloured, each puppet having the 
colour of the character it represents; dark blue for Rama and golden hue for Sita. 
In Java they are not only coloured but gilded. The old puppets—most of them 
are in a dilapidated condition—are of considerable artistic merit. One can easily 
assess the almost complete degeneration that has befallen modern craftsmanship by 
comparing the illustrations here with those beautiful photographic reproductions 
of puppets nearly a century old by Mrs. Stan Harding which appeared in 
‘Asia Magazine’’ (April 1935). The Sita reproduced here is a hybrid, modern 
product, as exotic as the worst specimens of Greco-Buddhist sculpture. Faced 
with such examples, one is irresistibly compelled to agree that the straight jacket of 
conventions is a sure protection against aesthetic vulgarity and demoralisation. 


The screen is a piece of white cloth about eighteen yards in length and five 
feet in width over a platform wall of about three or four feet in height screenin 
off the story-tellers. Behind the screen on a split bamboo are the foot-lights, 
forty-one in number. Sometimes split coconuts are used as lamps. The belt of 
lights is higher than the platform wall. The story-tellers manipulate the puppets 
from behind the lights, unseen by the spectators and without allowing cast shadows. 
All the puppets have wooden handles to facilitate manipulation as well as to ensure 
their erect posture. 


The screen is marked off into two divisions by a wooden pole that passes 
through the centre to the roof of the Koothu Madom or play-house. The right side 
is reserved for noble characters of the play like Rama, Sita, Hanuman and their 
allies. The left side is for the evil characters like Ravana and company. This well- 
marked differentiation between the powers of light and darkness are observed 
in the puppet theatre of Java and in the Yama Pwe (Ramayana Play) of Burma 
where the masks are arranged in separate galleries and never brought together. 
All the puppets of the play are arranged in this way and pinned to the screen with 
thorns. They are unpinned when required for manipulation. 


Temple rituals and ceremonies precede commencement of the show each 
night. At their conclusion, which secures divine benediction, an impressive 
procession escorting the story-tellers starts from the temple. The vibrant rhythms 
of the orchestra lend a festive air; the Velichappad, or the temple oracle, 
with his regalia is impressive for the assurance he carries of the hovering presence 
of the deity. A beautiful brass lamplight from the shrine, symbolic of the divine 
light, is carried reverentially. It is this fire that brings the puppets to life. The 
procession circumambulates the theatre thrice, for, it is as much a temple. 
Soon it will reverberate with the deeds and voices of the great gods. The circum- 
ambulation ends with a vigorous drumming and with one drum (Chenda) and a pair 
of cymbals playing, the procession enters the theatre leaving the temple light 
outside. Inside, it is all dark. In this enveloping darkness where the audience 
remain in hushed silence, Pulavers commence, the thodayam or the singing of 


It is said that the Pulavers who staged the shadow play in Malabar, set out to seek the advice 
of the poet Kambar, and that when they arrived at his residence, they found a white shroud 
with an oil lamp at the head, a split coconut and two wailing figures. The peculiar chant which 
is Suggestive of wailing so characteristic of the Pulavers’ speech and verse is attributed to 





benedictory verses. The proceeding is invested with a certain sense of mystery, 
solemnity, almost weird. The story-tellers cry out ‘‘ Ya Ha Arya’, the drum and 
cymbals following it up with a discourse. The cry is repeated thrice, each time the 
cry rises higher and the orchestra keeps to the accentuation with louder pitch. 

A bundle of cotton wicks soaked in oil is then lighted from the temple lamp 
kept outside, which is not put out. The lighted wicks are put into the 41 oil 
receptacles arranged on the split bamboo at the foot of the screen; one by one the 
puppets came to life, first an amorphous mass of shadows, then taking definite 
shape. As each lamp is lighted with the burning wick, an inflammable incense is 
thrown at it, the flame leaping up in a riotous swish. 


More invocative recitations on the various gods follow the Puja conducted 
by the Pulavers. The shadows of two Brahmin pilgrims then appear in the middle 
of the screen along with that of Ganesa. A conversation ensues between the pilgrims. 
It being agreed amongst themselves that none amongst the gods is more fitted 
than Ganesa, ‘‘the remover of obstacles’’ to preside over the function to ensure 
its success, they invoke his presence and praise his immense prowess. Each day 
the Brahmin pilgrims appear and review in brief the story so far staged, not 
omitting to discuss the excellence or otherwise of the day’s dishes provided at 
the feast in the temple. 

After these preliminaries, which take about a couple of hours, the story 
proper commences. A wave of expectant enthusiasm sweeps over the audience 
before whom a stirring drama, a battle of wits, is to be staged by the story-tellers 
with their masterly eloquence, making the night ring with their well-modulated 
voices. By the sheer power of their magnetic eloquence the story-tellers invest 
the stage with extraordinary dramatic power. The puppets become dynamic, 
though their movements are few and restricted, and they seem to pulsate with 
a strange stylized energy. The illusion is effectively created by the gripping power 
of the words of the story-tellers. Here acting and make-up are reduced to a Shadow; 
the stage entirely depends upon Vachikabhinaya (power of the spoken word; 
uttered in disciplined voice) a means that is totally abjured by the Kathakali actor, 
and yet succeeds in an amazing manner to create the same dramatic intensity aided 
by the vigorous rhythms of drums. 

The verse and the conversational prose are chanted in a peculiar way that 
suggest wailing. Modulation of the voice is effectively employed to distinguish 
the dramatis personnae and the emotional states. The trained voices of the story- 
tellers create in the audience the exact aesthetic emotion desired and a sense of 
the supernatural. Just as the battle cries are heroic and stirring, the laments are 
poignant. Here I quote with pleasure the testimony of a sympathetic student 
of Indian life and culture, Mrs. Stan Harding. ‘‘I found it poignant, particularly 
in the laments for the slain in the battle and had most definitely the sensation of 
listening to the voice of a distant century. Which indeed it is.”’ 

The period of training and apprenticeship of the story-teller is not less rigo- 
rous or shorter than that of the Kathakali actor or the Chakyar. He is expected 
to be an encyclopaedist ; learned in the various Sastras, Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, 
Ithihasas. Even medicine, astronomy, politics and ethics come within the range. 
There is no sphere where he does not roam about at will, except perhaps music, 
which has but little place in the Shadow theatre. All this vast knowledge is employed 
to elaborate, illustrate, illumine or to refute points that arise during the epic 
battle of wits between the story-tellers. It is the gods who are speaking, and there 
is nothing that is beyond their comprehension; the limitless range of knowledge 
displayed in amazingly eloquent terms, in what I shall call stylized voices, succeeds 
in creating the sense of the Supernatural; the gods once again walk the earth. 
The verses are mere pegs to hang this ponderous volume of knowledge on. Like 
deep sea divers the story-tellers plunge into each verse to sound the depths, perhaps, 
thev drill further down. Occasions are not rare when a line or two of a verse 
from Kambar has proved incentive enough for astounding involutions of speech 
lasting for several hours taking the audience as it were like a modern tourist 
agency to kaleidoscopic views of the world. 

When Jambavan, the great monkey hero, who has lived through many ages, 
exhorts Hanuman to bring the elexir that grows hidden on top of Rishabhadri 
in the Kailas range, to revive Rama and Lakshmana, who lie mortally wounded 
by the Brahmastra of Indrajit, he tells Hanuman that he has seen many great wonders 
during the seven Kalpas he has lived. This observation is enough clue for an enter- 
taining digression. The other story-teller at once asks what are the great miracles 
he has witnessed during the seven Kalpas he has lived through. In reply, Jambavan 
unfolds the omnibus story of the universe, during this cycle of ages, and the many 
miracles he has witnessed. Time and space stand still in the face of this glowing 
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torrent of words detailing enthralling tales. The audience sit through spellbound. 
Dawn herself with her flushed cheeks slyly peeps over, lest the story-teller is 
distracted to conclude. Similarly, the mention of Naga Astra, a terrific weapon 
with which Rama, Lakshmana and the Monkey hosts were overwhelmed by Indra- 
jit till Garuda, the implacable foe of the snake tribe, came’ on the scene and broke 
the spell, would necessarily lead to an interesting diversion on the origin of the 
weapon associated with the Nagas, the sage that tells of their prowess, tribulations 
and fights with Garuda, etc.* Incidentally, the story-tellers would regale the audience 
with useful information on the various types of nagas, the virulence of each type of 

‘son and how to overcome their fatal effect by detailing the pharmacopoeia ; 
undoubtedly a useful tip to people who live in snake-infested areas like Malabar. 
A mishap to Rama will be justified by the story-tellers by a dissertation on the 
position of the stars governing Rama’s destiny. This might develop into a discussion 
in which the views of different schools of astrology will be subjected to examina- 
tion. Discussions on ethics and philosophical themes occur very often. During 
the arguments developed between the story-tellers, the story recedes into the 
background—it does not matter, for, that is known to all—other stories and 
other weighty topics like feeder streams related to the main one and enriching 
it engross the attention, stimulate interest and lift the audience to an emotional 
and intellectual plane. The story-tellers never miss an opportunity to confound 
or to cross swords with each other; there is always an undercurrent of healthy 
rivalry between them to snatch the laurels. This intensely human element has 
its psychological reactions on the audience who follow the intellectual duels 
with extreme emotional tension. Sometimes a gigantic argument developed 
between the two will crash like a soap bubble in a lighter vein. 


The art of the story-teller, which depends so much upon Vachikabhinaya 
is closely related to that of the Chakyars who conduct Prabhandham Koothu in 
Malabar. And it may rightly be emphasized here that the Pulavers employ many 
Sanskrit verses too as occasions demand. 


As has been said elsewhere, the puppets have few movements, but in the 
fights depicted there is vigorous handling resulting in the creation of an illusion, 
in which the chendai with its martial rhythms actively aids. The flight of the 
arrows, the fall of the slain, and the lament of the slain, are there to aid the picture. 
An almost realistic, but certainly startling effect is achieved when Sita enters the 
flames to prove her chastity. Leaping camphor flames cast lurid shadows on the 
screen as she enters into the midst of the flames which die down as she emerges 
unscathed, resplendent in all her glory. 


A day of interval follows the death of Ravana and the cessation of hostilities. 
Bloody episodes of the war had occupied the stage for many hours. Invisibly 
though, the theatre has been the base of operations of the gods and titans. It has 
to be purified from the defilement of the strewn dead bodies and reeking blood- 
streams. The screen sheet is washed clean and the theatre floor is plastered over 
with a fresh coat of cowdung and sprinkled with holy water. The following day is 
celebrated with a big feast, for, that night the episode of Abhisheka or investiture 
of Rama is enacted with elaborate ceremonies; the actual ritual of Abhisheka 
takes place at about 9 or 10 a.m. in the morning. From the nearby river or tank 
holy water for lustral bath is brought on caparisoned elephants with a festive 
orchestra and a gong and the crowd forming a spectacular pageant in which the 
leather puppets of Rama, Sita etc., are reverentially carried. The ceremony 
ends with the final leave-taking of the fifty-six traditional kings who had assembled 
for the celebrations. Even at this concluding phase the story-tellers wax eloquent 
without a trace of being fagged. Obviously, they cannot resist the temptation of 
finishing on a grandiloquent theme by giving glowing pictures of the bejewelled 
potentates and their prowess. . 


Night after night the stupendous glamorous eloquence of the story-tellers, 
flows like veritable Niagaras, sometimes meandering with many surprise bents, 
pedantic, intriguing, but always entertaining, scintillating, illuminating and shower- 
ing peals of wisdom. Night after night crowds of people sit through enthralled, 
caught up in the witchery of their words. But, alas, the days of the great master 
story-tellers are drawing to a close. Natesans and Satchitanandans will perhaps 
soon be memories and the already deformed, misshaped puppets might refuse 
to yield their mastery, bereft of the moving power of magnetic eloquence. It 
is Vac, the divine power of the word, that pours life into them. 


* ‘The story is movingly told in the Astik Parva of Mahabhara krit 
drama Nagananda, still staged by the Chakyars in TRE ta and in the great Sanskri 
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1. The shadow puppet of Lava, son 
of Rama, is made of dry, stiff deer 
skin and is pointed with transparent 
colours. At least fifty years ago, father 
of Gombe Subba painted this figure. 


9. ‘Rama on the war path”. The shadow 
players of Karnataka generally use such 
still pictures in between their scenes, 
as a relief to the figures in movement. 
But these stills are highly decorative. 
Coloured in predominant red tints and 
black lines, with pale blue being 
occasionally used. The figures are 
generally two to three feet in hewght. 
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3. Representation of Vaikuntha, the abode 
of Vishnu. In this marvellous composi- 
tion, Vishnu is sitting on Garuda, 
and Lakshmi on Sesha, the snake. 
Mark the shape of perforations which 
look exactly like the flame of an oil 
lamp. Shadows shimmer and live as 
light dances through these dcts. Height 
is two feet nine inches. 


gry a 


4. Parashu-Rama. Mark the decorative 
form of drawing of the axe and the 
hair. The great sage in wrath 1s out 
on his mission to exterminate all 
Kshatriyas, the Rings. 


5. Sita in Vana Vasa, as she spends her 
time in the forests with Rama. This 
figure is sometimes shown as Sita 
bemoaning as a captive of Ravana 
in Asoka Vana. Leaves and flowers are 
beautifully arranged all around the 


figure. 


6. Milkmaids on the way to Rama's 
wedding. Such colourful masterpreces 
really make the shadow show of the 
Hassan District, Mysore State, a rich 
entertainment. Drawn about fifty years 
ago, the figure is about three feet im 
length. 


ANDHRA SHADOWS 


Now we come to the largest shadow puppets of the world, which are mainly 
found in Andhra Pradesh and known as the Tholu Bomalatta, meaning leather 


puppets. 

The Tholu Bomalatta Puppets art, according to the Jatakas and old scriptures, 
has existed since 200 B.c. Then it is reported to have been rejuvenated under 
the royal patronage of the Satavahnas, Pallavas, Chalukyas, Kakatiyas. But in the 
16th century it flourished widely under the keen patronage of the then rulers of 
Vijayvada or Vijaynagar, specially in the reign of King Kona Bhudha Reddy. In 
his reign the Ramayan Ranganathana was written, an exclusive script in Telugu 


for these Shadow puppets. 


: The art of Tholu Bomalatta spread fairly widely not only in Southern and 
pot pili? fgure of peste Pate Central India, but travelled to the far east into Indonesian lands, where today 
j 4 the Wyang Kulit, or leather puppets shows render Ramayana play as a very 


hysique than int th Indian pictorial 
anal ai adilg eg live part of their folk theatre, while we in India have nearly forgotten this technique. 
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SS — 7 Sie sr NaS ek 1 The puppet form of Rishi in the Andhra Shadow 


TRATES TT eT tld hy VO play is modelled on the Yakshagana theatrical costume. 





Hanuman in the Karnataka shadow play is also a powerful 
silhouette whose mobility is vouchsafed by disjointed limbs. 
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It is worth comparing the Andhra shadows with the Wyang Kulit of Indonesia, 
since they have originated from the former. The Wyang Kulit puppets are a very 
elegant version of the Andhra shadows, inasmuch as their linies are more delicate, 
graceful and their carving more intricate. On the whole the Wyang Kulit puppets 
are more decorated and glamorous in appearance, painted gaily with gold and many- 
coloured hues. But they are not transparent like the Andhra shadows and are 
smaller in size. The Andhra shadows being transparent, and coloured, project 
fantastic colour shadows. Another difference is that, while the Andhra shadows 
have cane or bamboo sticks for props and manipulation, their modern counter- 
parts in Malaya and Indonesia have elegantly fashioned props of sticks made 
from buffalo horn, which have the advantage of being strong and durable. 


f 


In fact, next to the Andhra shadows, the Chinese shadow puppets are the 
only exquisitely coloured shadow transparencies in the traditional world of puppets. 
The traditional Greek puppets are coloured but only in tones of yellow and 

~ browns and blacks. 


The Chinese shadow puppets stand only 9” high. Thus they are miniature 
in size as compared to the Andhra shadows, which have almost human proportions. 
The Chinese puppets are considered often to be the oldest shadow puppets of 
the world, but, from careful observation and study, one finds that the Chinese 
shadow faces rarely show their Mongolian features, but have distinctly accen- 
tuated equalined or rounded nose formations, with large almond shaped eyes 
and show a great resemblance to the Indonesian shadow puppets. Like the 
Indonesian, they too are of a very refined form, with iron or steel wire supports 
for manipulation. 


The Tholu Bomalatta puppets themselves vary in size according to the 
characters they represent. They range from 14” to 5’. This difference in size is 
international. The Gods and heroes are the largest, for they are held in greater 
esteem and power; thus the size of every character is determined according to 


the significance of the part it plays. 


They are made from goat, calf, cow and buffalo hide—which is treated 
to a transparency. From the three layers of the skin the epidermis which is very 
strong but rough, and the dermis, both are effectively used in the making. These 
puppets are designed carefully. They are intricately perforated and finally stained 
with vegetable dyes, according to the descriptions rendered in the Ramayana 
script. The text describes in detail the costumes and colouring of the characters. 
This was strictly adhered to in the past, but the new version of the Andhra puppets 
do not strictly adhere to these rules. Thus amongst the newly made puppets 
which are easily recognised, there is a tendency to overdo the colours to the 
point of gaudiness. This may even be due to the chemical dyes used these days 
instead of the vegetable dyes. 


A point to note in the colouring of these old puppets was that women charac- 
ters were generally portrayed in exquisitely blended hues of yellow, oranges, 
browns, while the puppet of Rama is always portrayed in deep indigo, for 
he is described as a dark coloured person. Some puppeteers have used the 
Ramayana puppets to produce plays on Lord Krishna’s life and Rama plays Krishna, 
as both are said to be of same colouring. Actually characters of the Ramayana 
when used to depict the story of Krishna, as is done sometimes, involves 


sympathetic imaginations for the poor audiences. 





These puppets have joints at the shoulders, elbows, knees and sometimes 

_ the hips, all secured for articulation by a thick knotted string and often a chip 

of bamboo shaving tied to the knotted end for durability. A split bamboo or 

palm leaf stem is then used for the main central support which runs down the 

head and down where the body ends, extending a few inches more, to allow space 

for handling. The hands, as stated previously, are usually fixed to a bamboo stick 

with a string and a chip of bamboo at the place where the thumb and four fingers 

' join, forming a ring. The legs hang loosely from the knees and the manipulator 
: with a certain kind of jerk gets the swaying movement of the legs. 


Amongst the female puppets, a special character or two are designed and 
known as the dancing puppets, which are so prepared as to offer mobility. Thus 


| - ie 


as 


they can dance and have extra joints at waist and the head, which is separately 
attached to a stick and a very loose thick string to the shoulders. Only the legs 
are not separated as they are part of the long skirt. The arms have a shoulder, 
elbow and wrist joint and for such a puppet two people are required for effective 
manipulation. Usually the character of Sita is made in this fashion. This type of 
puppet is so agile and can do classical dance movements and presents a most 
fantastic and out-of-the-world effect on the shadow screen. 


The stage and screen for the Tholu Bomalatta show consists of a bamboo 
boxlike stage, erected in the open air. It stands 10 feet high and 21 feet in length 
and 6 feet in depth, has the front screen leaning forward by a tilt of 14 feet, 
The screen for the projection of shadows is made of two sarees put together 
lengthwise by palm thorns and stretched well across the front, so that it stands 
kneehigh from the ground. The rest of the enclosure is done up with gunny cloth, 
The light in previous times was reflected by oil lamps of coconut shells, hung 
directly above the manipulator’s head in a row. This made the lamps obvious 
to the audience though the manipulators and their sticks were rendered invisible, 
Nowadays, of course, gaslights and tubelights have been introduced, which are 
more efficient and produce better results. 


_A Tholu Bomalatta show is seen during the spring festival of Mahashivratri, 
or the birthday of Lord Shiva, the patron god of Puppets. The venue of these 
shows is outside a Shiva temple and the play goes on as long as_ nine days, 
lasting from dusk to twilight. They are completely free shows on account of their 
religious bearing. 


Some religious rites are observed before the play starts, because this per- 
formance has a religious theme. Often, a lamp lit from the adjoining temple is 
carried in procession by the manipulators, musicians and Sutradharas chanting 
to the beat of the drums and cymbals (smaller type known as talam). Then the 
procession goes round the screen and stage thrice. Finally is chanted an invocation 
to Lord Ganesha, the elephant-headed deity whose mode of transport is the rat. 
He is the deity who is worshipped, for his abundant wisdom, on all auspicious 
occasions. During this invocation, the lamp brought from the temple is used to 
light up the lights within the puppet stage, revealing the puppet shadows in all 
their eerie grandeur. The opening scene is a tableau form with Lord Ganesha 
sitting on a rat, with all the birds and animals around him. Then the Sutradhara 
starts off the play, introducing the characters, After that the Sutradhara narrates 
the story, while the manipulators work the puppets from behind the screen 
and unfold the story. On the puppet screen all the characters are filed up and 
stand immobile while only the two or three characters concerned talk, walk or 
glide as their part demands. The manipulators of the chief characters usually 
speak their own dialogue. The manipulators of these puppets perform many 
dance steps and have to use rhythmic steps. So for sound effect of feet movement, 
a plank of wood is placed on the ground all along the shadows screen making the 
footwork thus heard. Often the manipulators wear the little dancer’s bells round 
their ankles, as they have dance steps adapted from the famous Kuchipudi style. 


The Andhra shadow plays are considered part of the folk drama style known 
as Yakshagana like the Kuchipudi folk dance dramas. Thus they follow the routine 
of traditional worship of the tools and an invocation to Lord Ganesha for his 
blessings. Because this art played an important part in religious exposition, it 
was in the hand of Brahmins, or the priestly sect, who were well-versed in Sanskrit. 
Thus the language of these plays has a certain eloquence and refinement not usually 
found in the folk theatre. Yet today much of this eloquence is lost due to lack 
of proper patronage. Also to give a light relief to the seriousness of the epic play, 
characters somewhat resembling Punch and Judy of England, or Kasparek, Petrus- 
chka or Punchinello, have been introduced. These characters have nothing to do 
with the main theme and are only there for bufoonery. These puppets have two 
characters. One is a pot-bellied gluttonous, Don Juan, a fellow with a goatee 
beard called Kilikayata, who lives in terror of his shrewish buxom spouse named 

. These characters introduce brief reliefs just before an interval or to 
conclude the end of the night’s performance. But the language they use is the 
local colloquial tongue and often obscene. 





These Andhra shadows plays too were on the verge of extinction; but have 
been salvaged and recently something is being done to give them a new life. 
5 
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Darpana Academy, Ahmedabad: The Ramayana revived with Andhra Shadow Puppets 


Experimenting with the revival of the art of Puppetry, and giving it a place in the theatre world, was 
the aim when we produced in the Darpana Academy, a shadow play ‘“Savitri-Satyavan’’ : our puppets were small 
and made from strong paper. This experi mental performance was a fair success. It was viewed by Smt. Kamaladeviji 
Chattopadhyay, who is the pioneer of the revival of puppets in India, at Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai’s Darpana, on a 
very wet day. They both agreed to collaborate and thus the Natya troupe was founded for training. It took almost 
a year to get a consolidated group of keen workers. 


Why and how we chose the Ramayana and the Andhra Shadows was an act of providence. Smt. Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, director-founder of the Darpana Academy, had in her possession a set of some really good specimens 
of the Andhra Shadows—in fact, she had this whole collection of the Ramayana epic, which were preserved as 
museum pieces ; but she had always hoped that some day she would have an opportunity to revive this ancient art. 
This idea she had conveyed to me when I was not yet prepared to revive these puppets. It would have been like 
treading on sacred ground without adequate knowledge. But I had kept this in view and, with Smt. Kamaladeviji’s 
constant advice and help, I hunted and researched for material and information. 


So when I happened next to be in Prague, I was able to collect a very detailed account of the 
working and playing of the Andhra Shadow plays with the great help of the late Dr. Eva Vodickova, the then 
Dean of the Pupperty College at Prague. In fact, I got accurate details of this ancient Indian art from a 


foreign country. 


When I returned with my notes, to our great luck, we found Shri Achariyalu, working with 
Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai. He is an authority on Kuchipudi and a scholar of the Natya Shastras at the Darpana 
Academy. Shri Achariyalu possesses a copy of the manuscript ** Ramayana Ranganathan’’, written specially 
for puppets in the time of King Kona Bhudha Reddy in the 16th century, under whose keen patronage the 
art had really flourished. Shri Achariyalu also happens to have seen many Andhra Shadow plays, as he 
himself, at one time, used to be called by the villagers connected with this art to go and teach the 
puppeteers the text of the Ramayana in exchange for a small fee, boarding and lodging. Thus, we had 
Shri Achariyalu’s moral backing and he translated word by word the Telugu script into English with the help 


of Kumari Malika Sarabhai, a young puppeteer. Then Shri Mahipatrai Kavi, a keen puppeteer, composer and 
writer, translated it into Gujerati, and put it to music. Shri Kavi takes the major male voice in the 


performances. 
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Adapted scene of Satyavan Savitri 
produced by Darpana and Natya 
Sangh, Ahmedabad. Shadow puppets 
designed by M. R. Contractor and 
Mahindra Thakere. 


Original Andhra puppet of Ravana 
JSrom Ramayana. Collection, Darpana 
Akademy, Ahmedabad 
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Translations done, it involved a great deal of training for the players, as they 
had not only to recite dramatically but in tal or rhythm—as sometimes there 
were spoken words, sometimes sung and sometimes recited. 


Then we started by presenting the Ramayana in the traditional style, with the 
same screen used by the traditional puppeteers made of bamboo frame-work 
and sarees or dhoti lengths stitched breadthwise together. For the lighting we 
experimented first with the petromax lights, but these were a nuisance, as they 
would become dim during the performance, causing a great deal of commotion as 
they were hung high and had to be manipulated with a stepladder. We then tried 
ordinary electric bulbs and finally came to the tubelights which seemed at last 
to give a touch of fantasy and serve our purpose of not giving too bright a light. 


Gradually we constructed a more feasible and practical stage made out 
of galvanized pipes instead of bamboos and replaced the too thin dhoti by a good 
quality longcloth. While the stage and correct lighting were being achieved, 
the manipulation of puppets was tried out, and at first there seemed to be no 
way of animation with these large puppets, save their basic up and down movements 
and hand movements. But slowly as each manipulator worked his puppet and got 
more familiar with it, he discovered his own way of handling the puppet to obtain 
the best dramatic effect. In fact, even today, we go on discovering new ways of 
manoeuvering to get the desired dramatic expression from these rather static 
and gracious characters. 


Of course, the whole epic of the Ramayana could not be depicted and so 
we presented an abridged edition lasting over an hour, conveying the main theme 
effectively in a short time. Of course, we have cut out and avoided long speeches 
and given more scope for action to make the whole show expressive and alive. 


Now we have six members of the Ahmedabad Natya Sangh troupe manipula- 
ting the 60 and more characters involved in the play and each manipulator has at 
least 8-12 puppets to look after and to work. When the music, the vital part of the 
show, was ready after almost a good year’s work and experiment—the sound and 
voice effects thus worked out with practice, gave intense life to the show. We 
have two music and sound effect makers, one male voice, as the narrator and one 
female voice; they sing and play the tabla, mridang, huge dholak, the surpeti, 
the manjiras and make the bird noises, the battle scene sounds, the horse hoof 
clopping, the arrows speeding through the air and so forth. One person is in 
charge of the lights and mike. We use three or four tubelights placed above the 
screen and 24 feet away from the screen and have two hanging mikes for the 
manipulators and one pedestal mike for the music makers. The light-mike man 
also plays the conch at the yagna scenes and gives the shehnai effect during 
the swayamvara and other light effects at the time of Lanka burning, besides 
manipulating three or four characters, 





An Andhra siiadow Sita from the 
collection of the Darpana Akademy, 
Ahmedabad 


Peacoak form in Satyavan Savitri 
designed by Mahindra Thakore 


Photographs of Shadow Puppets depicting scenes 
Srom the Ramayana ( pp. 36-37) 


Here I would like to point out that these puppets, which are huge, often 
need two or three persons working on the same puppet and so each one not only 
learns to move his puppets, but also has the added responsibility of seeing that he 
helps the others. The puppet of Sita, for instance, because of its extra mobility, 
has always two persons operating it. 


The presentation begins with the same routine followed by all plays of the 
Yakshagana and the Kuchipudi folk dance dramas with the invocation to Shri Ganesha 
with his vehicle, the rat, and some animals and birds which are held without 
movement during the prayer. 


In this way, with the collaboration of the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, and the 
Darpana Academy which gave financial assistance, from Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai 
who, with Shri Chathuruni Panikar, taught the dance steps involved in the manipula- 
tion, and Shri Achariyalu who gave his constant suggestions and encouragement, 
we were able to achieve the Ramayana. 


Here I must also record our appreciation of the critical and appreciative 
audiences who helped to give this new revival a place in the theatre world. 


I would like to mention two interesting episodes in our performances. Once 
in Delhi we performed to an audience of which a very large number were 
foreigners— we were nervous as to whether they would grasp or enjoy the whole 
play in Gujerati. During the performance I peeped out to see the audience’s 
reaction. It was during the battle between Ravana and Rama that two little American 
boys, having come right close to the stage were encouraging Rama with loud 
battle cries, “‘go on, give it to him—beat him up!’’. This was surely audience 
participation. But the best criticism we have ever had was when we performed 
to a mass audience in the town’s poor municipal locales. After the performance a 
young woman came to us and said: “‘I have seen so many cinemas and paid for 
them so much, but I have never seen anything so wonderful. Why do we not 
have more of this instead of the cinema shows?’’ This, I think, was the best comment 
we have ever had. Now there seems to be hope that puppets may become popular 
again, if efforts are made to revive and sponsor this art and give it a place in the 
theatre of today. 


The idea behind our show is to revive a folk art which has almost slipped 
and faded from our traditional hold. It is a folk art which involves a great deal of 
technique and study of music, sound, dance and drama, besides manipulation, with 
the ritual and religious aspect in view. It is one of the arts evolved from 
the Yakshagana, a theatrical mode of folk music and lyric of Karnatak. We have 
tried in this presentation to bring out the best of the show’s literary value and 
eloquence of language besides making the puppets as alive as possible, and to retell 
the popular story of the Ramayana through the intricate and artistically created 


leather puppets. 
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Sri Padmanabhan Kamath of Coondapoor 





Shri Kamath’s original Yakshagana puppets 
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Some expressions of characters 
Jrom “Shadow Puppets*? produced 
by the Calcutta “Puppets” 
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Shri Padmanabhan Kamath 


Shri Achariyalu 


The Bharatiya Lok Kala 
Mandal 


Shri Ragunath Goswami— 
Uma Goswami 


CONTEMPORARY PUPPETEERS 


Shri Padmanabhan Kamath of Uppinakudu is the 80 year old veteran, 
struggling and keeping the Yakshagana Puppets of Karnatak alive today. He has 
been luckily discovered, recognised and awarded the highest craftsman’s National 
Award by the Indian Government. Shri Padmanabhan appears to be, for his 80 years, a 
shaky, doddering old man, but as soon as his puppets are mentioned, his aged eyes 
sparkle, and, once behind the curtain, he manipulates and dances as though he were 
a young man full of life and his knotted fingers work with the magic speed of a born 
puppet master. 


Shri Achariyalu, an exponent of the Kuchipudi Dance of Andhra, hails from 
a family of Natyacharyas or teachers of Dance, Music and Puppetry. Since ages 
his ancestors have been teaching dance and puppetry in the temples of Lord 
Vishnu, to the devadasis and others devoted to the art. Shri Achariyalu was 
training in Andhra Pradesh, the leather shadow puppeteers in the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and the Bhagavatam. He went from village to village where the 
shadow players existed and they invited him to teach them the scripts. His disciples 
still exist in Myalavaram, Vijaivada, Eluru and Hamsavaram. Shri Achariyalu is also 
versed in the art of the string puppets of Andhra; he worked with them 
and manipulated them in Kondapalli village. This village is famous for its wooden 
toys, masks and wood puppets. These string puppets, he feels, are almost dead, 
due to lack of maintenance. Shri Achariyalu had helped a lot to revive these string 
puppets of Andhra Pradesh and taught the art when he was the Principal of the 
Kalaksheva at Eluru affiliated to the Central Sangeet Natak Akademi since 1962. 
Then he produced, with his students, Daksha yagna, Harishchandra and Kharashna 
Rayabhara from the Mahabharata. Shri Achariyalu is an authority on Natya Sashtra 
and possesses the famous script written for the Andhra shadow puppets in 
Telugu known as Ranganath Ramayana, said to have been written by Kona Budha 
Reddy, King of Kondapalli. Since last five years Shri Achariyalu is working 
at Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai’s Darpana Academy of Dance, Drama, Music and 
Puppetry, as the Professor in Kuchipudi Dance. He is affectionately known as 
Masterji to all in Darpana Academy, because he is a wonderful story-teller 
who can keep young and old enchanted and spellbound by his stories from 
the puranas. 


The Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal (The Institute of Folklore) at Udaipur under 
Shri Devilal Samar and the late Shri Karnik, has succeeded in giving the Rajasthani 
traditional puppeteer a place to perform, learn and make puppets and improve 
their productions. The late Shri Karnik was the life behind this —he had been to 
Prasue to study under Dr. Malik and put to use his skill to help build up the Puppet 
Section at Udaipur, which participated at the 3rd International Puppet Festival and 
won 4 prize for the best traditional performance. The Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal 
has twice held Puppet Festivals in Udaipur, which is worthy of note. This new 
Institute not only has a beautiful Museum of folk arts and collection of films 
on folklore by Shri Karnik but has a puppet theatre too, the first in India, and 
they keep audiences enchanted by their plays of ‘‘Amarsingh Rathore’, “The 
Circus’’, ‘‘The Ramayana’ and many traditional plays, plus little snatches of 
entertainments like the dancer with her tabla players. Shri Maluram and 
family, Shri Gulzarilal Barot and family are two alive Rajasthani groups. 


Shri Ragunath Goswami and Uma Goswami have a very versatile young 
group of artists working with them in Calcutta, and have been experimenting since 
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Death scene of the giant, ““HOTTOGOL” of the puppet 
film, “HOTTOGOL VIFOY” which was awarded the 
Prime Minister's gold medal as the best children’s film 
preduced in 1961. 


Contemporary puppet designed by Calcutta “Puppets” 


Character from the “CHULBUL JADU KA KHEL” 
produced by B. Sahai 


Puppets designed by Chitto Prashad after Rajasthani 
models for the play, Amarsing Rathore 


B. Sahai, in-charge Puppet Section of AIR Television 
with puppets made up for a Television play 
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“CHHOTI SI MADAD” produced by B. Sahai 


Ras Dancers of Gujarat by Natya Puppets, Ahmedabad. 
Puppets by M. R. Contractor 


The Lion—designed by an eight year old student of 
Shreyas School, Ahmedabad 


Little Manu—designed by Navroz Contractor 


Shri Suresh Dutta 


The Literacy Centre 


Shukla Brothers 


Shri Madhulal Master 


Bharatiya Natya Sangh 
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the last 14 years and have produced some short entertainment pieces and plays 
called (1) Hottogol Vijai—a rod puppet and glove puppet play, which has inciden- 
tally been filmed and has also won the Prime Minister’s Gold Medal as the best 
Children’s Film in 1961. But the puppets were not meant to be for the film. 
The play with the puppets is superior to the film. (2) Ravaner Chikitsa, a satire 
on the 10 heads of Ravana is real fun. (3) Ha-Ja-Ba-Ra-La is a shadow puppet 
play. (4) Kenon Tob Do and (5) Agdoon Bagdoom are new experiments. They now 
have a small little puppet theatre in Calcutta called “*Putulpuri’’ and they 
perform every week-end at this miniature theatre-cum-workshop. 


Snri Suresh Dutta runs a regular puppet troupe for the Children’s Theatre, 
Calcutta. He is an artist who had the opportunity to study at the Moscow Central 
Puppet School and is doing excellent work and has to his credit many short acts 
plus two length productions of ‘‘The Begging Mouse”’ and ‘‘Luyv Kush’’. 


There is in Lucknow the Literacy Centre for adults started by Mrs. Wealthy 
Fisher, a well-known American social worker. Here, there is a Puppet department 
under the guidance of Shri Srivatsav where, with glove puppets, they present social 
themes to educate the illiterates and train teams to go for such work to the vi llages. 
Unfortunately, they lack good showmanship and presentation, as they only think 
of how to educate, and all the other aspects of technique and presentation are 
neglected. 


In Delhi the Television Section of All India Radio, which is struggling to 
offer a good deal for the Children’s Section, is doing well under Shri B. Sahai who 
had started puppetry as a hobby, with Mr. Miles Lee from Scotland, visiting 
teacher on behalf of the Asian Theatre Institute. Then in 1959 Shri Sahai opened a 
Television Section at the A.I.R. and in 1961 he was sent to study Puppetry at 
a Moscow Theatre for about a year. Now he is in charge of the Section and 
gives every week 10 minutes’ performance on social themes and family 
planning. His children’s favourite aerial is based ona mouse called ‘‘Chulmul’’. 
The disadvantage he has is, not a full-time team to work with; he has to draw on 
local talent and thus struggle hard. When he can he always books visiting Indian 
or foreign teams to add to his special feature. 


Then there are the Shukla Brothers, under the title of the Indian Puppet 
Centre, represented by Shri Shukla Rahi, who was trained at the Moscow Central 
School of Mr. Sergei Obrastzov. He has a couple of full-length plays on the Chinese 
aggression and some side shows like variety acts, and has been performing to our 
troupes mostly on the NEFA Front. He has worked for the Children’s Little 
Theatre, Delhi, and also for Television. These brothers are born puppeteers. 


Shri Madhulal Master of the Indian Institute of Puppetry in Mahim, Bombay, 
is a struggling puppeteer of today and has done extensive experiments and usually 
works with the crippled children, which is a very creditable achievement. He has 
created many puppets in his workshop and has even had one filmed, an imitation of 
Bismillah Khan and the Tabalchi called the Five Putlis. He became deeply interested 
in puppets as he once had a doll factory and puppets always fascinated him. So he 
had collected a huge amount of material and books on the subject, Unfortunately, 
his puppets bear the doll-like masks still, though some of his creations in basket 
work and other materials based on foreign puppets are very ingenious. He 
is a venerable old man completely devoted to his dolls and puppets and so is looking 
out for new venues with them. But his work with the disabled children is incredible. 


There is the Bharatiya Natya Sangh Workshop and Museum in Delhi which 
is doing much to employ the puppet craftsman and give him new ideas and polish 
his plays. They have a special Rajasthani group attached to them, who work on 
puppets and their traditional themes as well as new themes and perform wherever 
invited. This Museum has managed to secure all the traditional types of Puppets 
from the remotest parts of the country and has a fabulous collection which is 
looked after by Shri Inder Razdan, who also runs the theatre craft section of this 
workshop. Since 1967 the All India Handicrafts Board has nurtured and encouraged 
the establishment of a Puppet Institute at this workshop, where 10 trainees will be 
accepted, to begin with, from anywhere, to learn all about puppets and make 
puppets and puppet plays. Here one permanent person is appointed to see to the 


Shreyas School 


Shri Chitto Prasad 


Shri Prasanna Rao 


organisation and guidance of research students in puppetry. Design is supervised 
by Smt. Meher R. Contractor (the Director appointed by B. N. S. for Puppetry 


in India) and also under the guidance of Shri Ragunath Goswami of Puppets, 
Calcutta. 


Incidentally, the B. N. S. has another special unit called Natya Puppets 
working in Ahmedabad, in collaboration with the Darpana Akademy of Dance, 
Drama, Music, and Puppetry of Smt. Mrinalini Sarabhai, under Smt. Meher R. 
Contractor for the last three years now. This group has achieved something in 
reviving the very old traditional Andhra shadow puppets and given them a new place 
in the theatre world of today. The Bharatiya Natya Sangh is trying to put Puppetry to 
all its uses besides entertainment, i.e., for social education, family planning, 
audio-visual aid, It runs short courses for teachers and parents in Creative Arts, 
Drama, and Puppetry in Education, for which it gives certificates. These courses 
have proved very popular as they fill a void left by our present mode of education. 


The Shreyas School, a progressive school in Ahmedabad, under the Principalship 
of Smt. Leena Mangaldas, was the pioneer school which started Puppetry in Educa- 
tion some 13 years ago. Every year for its annual function the school produces some 
novel puppet play done by the students of this school, under Smt. Contractor. 


Shri Chitto Prasad of Bombay, a commercial artist by profession, 
had a small! but clever little puppet group in a Bombay suburb. His puppets 
of string from coconut shell were very original and fine. Due to lack of patronage 
and funds this group does not exist any longer. 


Shri Prasanna Rao is famous for his hand shadows and was employed by the 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh to travel extensively in India to earth up the traditional 
puppets. He has been responsible for collecting a great deal of data and 
information which, when he was sent to study puppetry at the Prague Puppetry 
College, he took with him. He is a born artist and highly creative. 
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With over a century's 
commercial experience behind 
it, the RALL!I GROUP Is 
expanding and diversifying in 

a number of industrial fields. 
Enclosed in the House Symbol, 
the letter Retands not only for 
Rallis but also for Rellability— 
backed by service. 


THE RALLI 
GROUP 


Group Headquarters: 
RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


21, Ravelin Street, Bombay-1. 
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VOLTAS LIMITED 


WT 6876 





With Best Compliments 
of 


BILIMORIA & COMPANY 


Auctioneers 


GREAT EASTERN HOTEL LTD. 
1, 2 & 3, Old Court House Street, Calcutta-1 


Authorised Auctioneers to 


The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. 
The Indian Tube Co. Ltd. 


MAKE YOUR 
NEW HOME 


EXOTICALLY 
ATTRACTIVE 


with $ilvicrete 


Silvery white or brightly coloured and textured exterior walls, lacy concrete 
screens, a cool paved courtyard, steps, flower borders and coniainers, 
garden seats, fountains, sculpture, a sweeping length of compound wall, 
gate posts, lamp posts and lovely terrazzo floors inside... 

all made in SILVICRETE—ACC WHITE CEMENT. 


Use SILVICRETE to bring out with wonderful fidelity, 
the colour and beauty of concrete. 


Silvicrete ACC WHI ri E CEMEN r 


is readily available from the nearest branch of 
The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited and their distributors. 


Silvicrete is the basic material for the production of Snowcem and Colorcrete. 








THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LTD + The Cement Marketing Co. of India Ltd. 
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A SWIRLING PATTERN IN MUTED 
COLOURS IS PRINTED ON A 


FRESH VOILE SARI FOR ALL-DAY WEAR. Textil 
TATA TEXTILES MAKE A WIDE TATA 
VARIETY OF PRINTED VOILE SARIS AND 
OTHER LOVELY TEXTILES. 
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The glaring “eye” of the Cobalt Bomb helps fight 
cancer. It’s one of the many modern weapons 

used in the world-wide crusade against this dread 
disease. In India too, the battle is on. Research 

is helping find a cure for cancer. But research costs ; 
money. A lot of it, in fact. You can help with your 
mite. Every rupee you give will help develop new 
medicines, new techniques to help save lives. 





Remember, cancer is curable if detected early. WATCH FOR THESE DANGER SIGNALS: 1. Any sore that does not heal/2. 
A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere/3. Unusual bleeding or discharge/4. Any change in a wart or mole/5. Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing/6. Persistent hoarseness or cough/7, Any change in normal bowel habits. If you notice any 
of these 7 Danger Signals—consult a doctor AT ONCE, 


GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER. Post your coitribution to THE INDIAN CANCER SOCIETY, Hospital Avenue, Parel, 
Bombay 12, 
; TATA ENTERPRISES 


CMTI-3-254 


Telegram: “GRANDSMITY” 


Phone: 66-4881 (three lines) 


GRAND SMITHY WORKS 


Exporters, Importers & Manufacturers 


1, GIRISH GHOSE ROAD. 


P. ©. BELURMATH—Dist. Howrah. 


WE SERVE THE NATION BY EARNING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


we 





THROUGH EXPORT OF IRON SCRAP 


City Office: 
11, GOVT. PLACE (East) 


CALCUTTA-—1. 
Phone: 23-6461, 6462, 4275 


Madras: 

25/26, KUMMALAMMAN KOIL ST., 
ENTRANCE KUPPAM ROAD, 
TONDIARPET, MADRAS—21. 
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Phone: 51167 & 53259 
Telegram: GRANDSMITY 


Scrap Yard: 
5, G. T. ROAD, 


BELUR -HOWRAH 
Phone: 66-4765, 3096 


BRANCHES 
Kanpur: Delhi: 
59/42, BIRHANA ROAD, CHOWK MOTI BAGH, 
KANPUR. SARAI ROHILLA, 
DELHI-7. 
Phone: 34950 Phone: 23 1320 
Telegram: GRANDSMITY Telegram: UMASUT 
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AROSE A CITY OF SALT 


In 1939 was founded a heavy chemical industry on a seashore in Saurashtra...where Tata 
Chemicals sét up a plant to extract chemicals from the sea and convert them into basic materials 
essential to industry. Here continuous “Samudra Manthan” (churning of the sea) is going on and Tata 
technologists have helped to build the most integrated chemical complex based on the solar evapora- 
tion of sea water in Asia. 

Today, this dynamic industrial centre has come to be well-known as Mithapur—“'City of Salt”. it has 
powerfully led the way to national self-sufficiency in salt, alkalis, marine products and pesticides. A 
group of young Tata men successfully conceived, designed, engineered and commissioned a Rs. 5-crore 
expansion programme to double the production capacity of the Works at the lowest investment cost 
per unit capacity and minimum foreign exchange expenditure. 


At Mithapur, yesterday's planning results in today’s progress and tomorrow's chemicals. 


————E——=—=——————_————— TTT 
TATA CHEMICALS LTD. BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
—————— ee 
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When you begin your journey in a TMB, you can sit back 
and relax, knowing that you will reach the destination on 
time. Wherever you travel in India, you'll find the TMB the 
most popular bus. 


TBM buses in operation over a decade have proved that they 
are matchless for dependable service and over-all economy. 





TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
Sales Office: 148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1 


TATA 
MERCEDES-BENZ 
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the month to buy 













at the lowest price! 


There is a tide of buying Units are easy to buy 

in July because prices are Units are on sale at 14,000 
at the lowest ebb! Take post offices and 4,000 
advantage of the special —_ branches of leading banks. 
price offer! Units are the They are also available 
best investment— they through agents and 

offer egood returns stockbrokers. 

esecurity of investment 

eeasy encashability «tax 

concessions, earnings up to 

Rs. 1,000 being tax-free. 


) UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


_ Gory 68:437 Zs Bombay - Delhi + Calcutta - Madras 








INDUSTRIAL 
PERFUMES 
LIMITED 


ARMY & NAVY BUILDING - MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD - BOMBAY-| 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING PERFUMERY AND OTHER 
CHEMICALS, AT INTERNATIONALLY COMPETITIVE PRICES. 


FOR EXPORT:— 
ALPHA AMYL CINNAMIC BETA IONONE IONONE 100% 
ALDEHYDE 
CITRAL CHEMICALLY PURE METHYL IONONE 
AMYL ACETATE 
CITRONELLOL PSEUDO-IONONE 
ARGEOL (OR AURANTIOL, 
OR AURANTINE) CITRONELLYL ACETATE ROSE CRYSTALS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Tel. No. 255526-29 


Wherever you are, We are there! 


In the busy city, in the sleepy village, on road, at sea— 
wherever you are, we are there! 


NEW INDIA 
INDIA’S LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offers you unexcelled service in 


FIRE @ MARINE ® ACCIDENT 


and various other types of General Insurance 
OUR POLICY IS PROTECTION 


Ek 


THE NEW INDIA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE BUILDING, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, 
BOMBAY-1 
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MARTIN BURN LIMITED 


M8GC.29 


If you’re a Sybarite + a Sightseer « or simply a Businessman... 
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SYBA RITE? 
the right hands, 


Relax. You're in 
You'll luxuriate in the spacious air 
conditioned comfort of our 260 suites 
and rooms, and discover that meal- 
times become memorable in our 
restaurants—Continental, Indian or 
merely unusual. 


THE TA] HAS EVERYTHING FOR You! 





is the only place j 


SIGHTSEER? 


You're right next door to the famous 
Gateway, with a fabulous view across 
the harbour. City tours can be 
arranged from the hotel, while travel 
agents and airline offices take care 
of your long distance plans. 





0 stay! 


BUSINESSMAN ? 


You're in the right place. There are 
4 superbly appointed public rooms, 
to take from 30 to 1500 people. From 


seminars to receptions, you'll find our 


banqueting and convention facilities 
are extensive, experienced and (so 


we're told) excellent. 


mR Everything under one roof. You can visit the bank, bookstall, chemists, 


confectioners, dressmaker, florist, hairdresser, 
office, shoe shop...and even buy an original Painting, 


a Benaras brocade...without ever leaving the Taj! 


THE TA] MAHAL HOTEL BOMBAY 1 


Telephone 219101/214221 « Grams: PALACE 


* Telex 442 Palace Bombay 


photographer, post 
& rare jewel, or 


india Gandhi National 
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' These pure cotton fabrics are pre-shrunk by the new 


rting, a blend ot 67% ‘Terene’ and 33% 


‘TERENE'/COTTON luxury sh 


SIMPLEX ‘King’ is a 


ex also manufacture a new range of cotton fabr 


variety of cool shades and white. Simpl 
*Ravikunj', ‘Shashikunj’, ‘Girikunj’, ‘Pilot’ and ‘New King 
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For the finest in tabrics—simply ask for Simp 


Simplex process. 
ULKA-SM.33 
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TATA=EBASCO CONSULTING ENGINEtRacceRg eee” 
. ULTING ENGINEERING SER\ 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Rom RERING SERVICES 
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si Get that Hamam complexion. Fresh. Glowing. Radiant. 
% = Hamam’s rich, fragrant lather gently refreshes your skin 
* 


KK 


as it cleanses. Use Hamam daily. It always keeps tts 
shape—and lasts and lasts... 
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Transformation of forms from traditional 
designs (Nos. 2, 3, 5) to contemporary 
shapes by EAGLE Flasks (Nos. 1, 4, 6). 


This exquisite Pahari Painting shows the >» 
intimacy of the toilet of a princess in the 
royal palace. The surahi figures as an 
important symbol of the sylph-like 


bresence of the heroine. 
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The love play of Radha and Krishna 
took many forms. Often they quarrel- 
ed only to seek each other again and 
then there would be reconciliations. 


The Hero-god would hide behind a 
tree and throw heavy pebbles on the 
pitchers of Radha and her companions. 
Radha’s water pot would break and 
she would begin to cry and then there 
would be blandishments and teasings 
and loving again. 


The water pot, which has been used in 
our country for thousands of years, 
became the symbol of sustenance, as it 
quenched the thirst of tired and weary 
peasants, travellers and householders. 


The construction of the round shaped 
pitcher to the copper Surahi, the brass 
lota and the bronze garwi, has meant 
the progress of design from the most 
primitive method of moulding clay to 
the shaping of cylindrical forms, in 
harmonious combinations of curved 
structure with pointed jets for pouring 
water. 


The coming of the industrial age has 
absorbed all these lovely shapes into 
polished, neat, hygienic Vacuum flasks. 
The Eagle mark on the flasks made by 
the leading industry of Vacuumware 
has come to mean the sign of quality, 
neatness and perfection of materials in 
this object of everyday use. 


Today Krishna quarrels with Radha if 
the cold water has not been put in 
the Eagle Flask. 


Dr. Mulk Raj Anand. 


EAGLE 


VACUUM BOTTLE MFG. CO. PVT. LTD. 
144-46 Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay -3, 
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POMPADOUR: A strong and streamlined vacuum jug in six 
stylish shades. Has a drinking cup with finger-dip handle. 
Presentation Carton embellished with “GAY PARIS”? motifs. 





CLEOPATRA BEVERAGE SET: A gorgeous, alluring vacuum 


jug with 4 air-insulated tumblers. Available in assorted two-tone 
colours, Suitable for the home, the office and hotels. Would make an 


exciting gift, too. This Beverage Set comes in an attractive multi- 
coloured Presentation Carton, 


GOVT. 
ARTS EMPORIUM 
OFFER 


CARPETS, EMBROIDERY 
SHAWLS : NUMDHAS 
WOOD CARVING FURS 
WOOLLENS SILVER WARE 
LEATHER GOODS METAL WARE 
PAPIER MACHE JEWELLERY 
SILKS SAMBA PRINTS 
FOREST PRODUCTS | | 
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Kashmir Government Arts Emporium, Co-operative Insurance Building, P. M. Road, Bom bay-|. 


SRINAGAR, KASHMIR (Head Office). | 
BRANCHES: Jammu, Amritsar, Delhi, Calcutta, Lucknow, Chandigarh, Madras, Bangalore. 
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FOR, OLD PAINTINGS co JEWELLERY 


VISIT BHARANY'’S Ci ANTIQUES 





Prarhrerp 
14 SUNDER NAGAR MARKET 137 GREAT EASTERN INSIDE GRAND HOTEL 
NEW DELHI-1 


HOTEL CALCUTTA CALCUTTA _E-15 NDSE MARKET II N.DELHI. 


AND WHEN SHE ARISES... 
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. She’ll get up with 


ase. Is that such a wonder 
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The results of these researches have been amplified in U. S. A., U. K., and several parts of India, 
but, due to the exigencies of the situation in which the researchers have had to depend very pay is 
myth and legend, traveller’s tales, as well as local gossip and bon mots—we find ourselves today only 
partially in the possession of facts. 

Two tendencies have, therefore, dominated the field of criticism: 

One obvious manner of approach has been to analyse the various styles in relation to each other; 
while the second, more tentative, method has been to discover the artists behind the anonymity, through 
genealogies and slowly build up possible ascriptions of certain pictures and manuscript illustrations to 
individual painters on grounds of style. 

In the absence of more than a few signed paintings, the whole field is full of uncertainties, bold 
speculations based on fragmentary evidence, and consequential disputes about dates. 

I recall vividly an incident from one of our journeys in Kangra Valley, when our hostess, who 
despaired of our coming late to dinner, because of our prolonged discussions about the questionable dates 
of various pictures in Karl Khandalavala’s encyclopaedic book Pahari Miniature Painting, remarked: ‘I wish 
the painters had put down their names and dates on the paintings and then dinner could have been served 
on time!’ 

About that time, after seeing many pictures, from different Kalams, turn up in a jumble in a 
Nurpur collection, W. G. Archer threw up his hands and said: ‘After all my labours during the years, 
I have to begin all over again and sort out the various schools’. Since then, he has fulfilled his promise 
by preparing, beyond his illuminating Indian Painting in the Punjab Himalayas, Indian Painting, Indian 
Miniatures, Loves of Krishna, Kangra Painting and Garhwal Painting, four more volumes, which will include 
all the fresh evidence, interpretation and summings-up, which his patient and far-reaching researches have 
so far yielded. 

M.S. Randhawa working on some of Archer’s hypotheses, went into the interior and began to build up 
historical backgrounds on available genealogical evidence gathered from the surviving craftsmen’s families. 
He also discovered a number of local collections on which all subsequent discussions have been based. 


The essay by B. N. Goswamy, which is published in this number of MARG, takes its departure 
point from the previous researches, particularly of Archer and Randhawa, by attempting to build up the 
genealogy of a Guler family of carpenter-painters, of which the head was Pandit Seu. He supplements the 
previous evidence, by an ingenious collation of the family tree, with the notings in the books of various 
Pandas in Haridwar and Kurukshetra, where the painters went to consign the ashes of their relations from 
time to time. In this way, it is possible to analyse the kindred styles ofthe two sons of Pandit Seu, Manak 
and Nainsukh, as well as of their descendants, with a greater degree of clarity and precision. Because it was 
this family which seems to have been mainly responsible for the central tradition of Pahari Painting in 
Guler, though quite a number of other talented painters were active in the field in the various kingdoms 
of Basohli, Chamba, Kot Kangra, Sujanpur Tira, Mandi, Bilaspur and Garhwal. 


3 


There is no precise evidence as yet about the possible influences which this family received either 
from the earliest Pahari Kalam of Basohli or from the Mughal court of the Muhammad Shah period in the 
18th century. It is likely that the family, being hereditary craftsmen in the kingdom of Haripur Guler, 
would see paintings such as the Rajas were given as presents when they went visiting other courts or to 
pay tribute to the Mughals. 


In fact, we know that there were intimate contacts between the house of Basohli and the Mughal 
court. Raja Krishan Pal of Balor went to pay court to Akbar in a.p. 1590. His grandson, Raja Bhupat Pal, 
was put in prison by the Emperor Jehangir on the basis of a false charge made by Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur, 
but escaped from jail, and, after an active career of conquest, founded the present township of Basohli in 
A.D. 1635 and went to pay tribute to the Emperor Shah Jehan in Delhi in the same year. His rival, Raja 
Jagat Singh of Nurpur, had him murdered. Raja Bhupat Pal’s son, Raja Sangram Pal, came to the gaddi in 
1635 and became friendly with the eldest son of the Emperor, Dara Shikoh, who was an enlightened student 
of Persian and Sanskrit mysticism. The handsome young Sangram Pal seems to have been admitted in the 
royal zenana in Delhi and doubtless acquired the culture of the Mughal court, including the taste for miniature 
painting. Certainly, his grandson, Raja Kirpal Pal (a.p. 1678-1695), began to patronise painters and had 
some manuscripts illustrated before he died in a.p. 1695, at just about forty. This tradition of patronage 
was carried on in Basohli by Raja Dhiraj Pal (a.p. 1695-1725) and Raja Medini Pal (a.p. 1725-1736). 
The succeeding Raja Jit Pal (a.p. 1736-1757) came into active contact with Jammu. And, under Raja 
Amrit Pal (a.p. 1757-1776), the Basohli kingdom became a feudatory of Maharaja Ranjit Dev of Jammu, 
whose daughter was married to the Basohli prince in A.D. 1759. 
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1 Raja Balwant Singh of Jammu with a Party of Musicians. Jammu, 1748. This ts the 
only signed picture by Nainsukh, second son of Pandit Seu. The inscription suggests 
that it 1s the portrait of Maharaja Balwant Singh, painted in three days at the behest of a 
certain nobleman by Nainsukh in Jasrota, on the occasion when the Mughal Viceroy 
Mir Munnu came to Lahore after his victory over the Pathans. The Basohli crinkled 
cloud effect has been transformed into a more complex pattern, three-fourths moon symboltses 
the romantic atmosphere. The composition of tke musical soiree 1s enlivened by the integrated 
group of the two females with tanpura, with the tabalchi’s fingers and face in intense 
movement, and the side talk of the attendants under the mashal. The Raja is also shown 
in a sensitive reaction to the music. Soft pastel shades and a fine clear line mark out 
Nainsukh’s style. 
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2 Raja Balwant Singh of Jammu examining a picture by his retainer 
artist Nainsukh of Guler, Jammu, c. 1750. This group -picture 
shows Nainsukh’s ability to introduce intimacy even in a court scene. 

fiach figure is individualised. And the various planes of the baradari 

are integrated in two dimensions with the | andscape. 





3 Raja Balwant Singh of Jammu entertained by a boy dancer and 
musicians. By Nainsukh. Jammu c. 1750. This experiment 
in simplification of the soft background to bring intensity to the group 
Shows Nainsukh’s capacity for original treatment of space relations. 
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Raja Balwant Singh inspecting a 
horse c. 1750. Notice the treatment of 
the vital black horse, the quick of the 
animal with its sensitive nostrils, its 
nervous open mouth; the strong shoulders 
and the rumps, enlivened by the brisk 
tail, the jet blackness against the 
nearby white. 


Kaja Balwant Singh of Fammu at 
his prayers. By Nainsubh. Jammu, 
C. 1750-1755. The presence of the 
woman musician in this ritualistic 
portrat of Balwant Singh shows 
that Nainsukh was aware of the 
heightening of conventional prayers by 
diathrymbic stirrings. The “symbolism 
makes Balwant Singh’s devotions more 
eloquent. 


A Guler prince with ladies. Guler 
C. 1755. Lhe similarity of the Guler 
Kalam with Nainsukh’s style is clear 
not only from the preoccupation with 
the intimacies of the palace, but 
through the treatment of the profiles 
of the characters. There is a greater 
delicacy in the painting of foliage 
both in nature and on the fabrics. The 
line 1s more wiry. The colours a shade 
more intense than in  Nainsukh’s. 
But the hallmark of the family style 
is there. 


Shiva and Parvati, Guler. c. 1 755: 
This exquisite family group is 
composed by the brilliant virtuosity. 
The musical plains of the hills from 
which the lovable Shiva and his 
pretty bride emerge almost show the 
gods arising from nature. The playful 
Ganesha and the six-headed Kartikeya 
with the lion, a bull, a peacock and 
the rat all humanise the group in the 
typical intimate manner of the Guler 
kalam, 


8 The Lady by the Lake, Guler, c. 1755. May be by a different member of Pandit Seu’s 
family, than the artist of the Prince with Ladies described above. There is an even greater 
refinement here and an abandon in the heart of nature, nct quite as free as it was to become 
in the court of Sansar Chand in Kangra later. But this picture initiates the love of the 
toilet scenes which pre-occupied so many artists of Sansar Chand’s court. 


The Toilet. Guler-Kangra, c. 1770. Shows the Guler line becoming broader. The brush 
work is also bolder. The artist leaves the discretion of Guler and makes the lascivious 
curves of the rani redolent of the sensuality that was freely encouraged in Sansar Chand’s 
court. The symbolism of the two birds, the cyprus in between, and the phallus shaped 
palm leaves, all help to suggest the erotte mood. 

The House of the Pandavas is set on Fire. Basohli, c. 1765. Apart from Guler where 
the Seu family was working, Jammu, where Nainsukh had been active, and Kangra which 
was to receive the various strains—Basohli was still adding a fiery iniensity which was 
implicit in the early heightened colours, ochre red, orange, deep yellow, krishna blue, and 
black. This unconventional treatment of fire in spirals of flame and clouds of smoke, 
leaping up under a starry sky 1s a masterly handling beyond the formal correctness, of the 
rectangular picture frame. The dynamic strain of the Hindu sensibility in showing the 
eternal space time continuum, flowing beyond the composition, departs from the decorative 
isolation which came from the Mughals into continuous rhythmic vitalities. This kind of 
picture may have helped the artists in Kangra to a broader and freer treatment than at Guler. 
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Radha and Krishna in the Grove, Kangra, c. 1785. The vanity 
of Sansar Chand had probably something to do with the painting 
of many darbar scenes and superficial palace pictures. The 
decorative manner is even obvious in the great albums of Gita 
Gevinda, Bhagwata Purana and Sat Sai. But some great master, 
working after Sansar Chand’s loss of his kingdom, seems to have 
assimilated all the elements in this moving picture of the seduction 
of Radha by Krishna in the grove. All the elements, 
the intertwining waves of the river, the trees with creepers 
encircling them, the bursting foliage and the birds in movement, 
go to create the vibrations necessary for the flow of the bodwes 
of the lovers into each other. This is one of the masterpueces 


of Kangra Art. 


Sheltering from the Rain. This is an inferior decorative picture 
in which a stiff bodied Krishna holds a doll-like pretty girl 
under cover without any expression of excitement. 


The Rape of Yadav Women, by Chetu. This is a little miracle 
of achievement by a relatively unknown talent. There was hardly 
any tradition of painting in Garhwal, but Chetu seems to have 
shown a brilliant assimilative genius, which makes this action 
scene vibrate beyond the old myth into immediacy. 
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This Basohli family had also been involved in frequent quarrels with Chamba and Nurpurand there was 
much coming and going between the principality on the Ravi and other hill states, like Jasrota and 
Mankot, as well as with Haripur Guler and Bilaspur, the trade routes being the obvious connect- 
ing links, while the marital relations between the dynasties formed the more integral connections. For 
instance, Raja Medini Pal (a.p. 1725-36) married the sister of Raja Govardhan Chand of Guler. And it is 
known that both these Rajas actively patronised painters. Indeed, it is quite likely that some of the earliest 
Guler paintings, with their brief skylines, flat ochre groundwork, and bold drawing derived these characteris- 
tics from Basohli. The trees also seem to derive from the Basohli idiom. The large fish eyes of the men in 
Basohli paintings were carried over, except that the eyes of the female are almond shaped. The distortion 
of large throated demons, as in the painting The Birth of Evil (Basohli a.p. 1730-40) was clearly followed 


as a convention in Guler. 


But we know for certain that in the second half of the seventeenth century there existed in 
Basohli, a sophisticated style, brought into being under the influence of the rectangular picture frame 
of the Mughals, in the portraits of the Rajas, with similar decorative motifs like carpets, cushions and 
hukkas, but with denser, more emotional, colours. 


The treatment of architecture with turrets, panelled doors, latticed windows, trellis work and 
wooden pillars, and the intricate design, were not original characteristics of paintings in the hill areas, 
but were adapted from the Mughal paintings brought home from Delhi by the Rajas. The wine flasks, 
rose-water sprinklers, flower vases, as well as plates laden with fruit came from the pleasure-loving 


imperial court. 


The adaptation of these, in the indigenous palaces, was in terms of traditional Hindu poetical 
metaphors. The decorative Mughal trees became pregnant with depth. The pairs of pigeons or parrots 
symbolised love. The willows bent down, lyrically, with desire. The large eyes became symbolic of 
intensity. The red hot colours became symptomatic of passion. In fact, the entire content of the Hindu 
mythology and poetry was adopted as models for illustration. 


The evolution of the Basohli style thus shows a synthesis of the native imaginations, highly charged 
with mystical yearnings, with the essentially secular art of the court of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, and the 
later 18th century. The painters always echo the impulses of village life of northern India, and, sometimes, 
they struggle for the image, from tensions unknown to the hedonistic Mughals. 


In the realm of art, borrowings are more discreet than in the world of fashion. The painter, if he is 
creative, at the highest level, absorbs and makes his own only those features from others which may help 
him to realise his own compulsions. 


In Basohli, the Mughal ‘principle of decorative isolation’, through which every detail was contained 
in a fantasy world on a flat plane, was partially accepted, but the original ‘principle of suggestion’ was 
evolved through which the figures or landscape run beyond the rectangular frame into the endless Space 
and Time of Hindu Philosophy. 


The characteristics of the style built up by Pandit Seu’s family owe a good deal to the Basohli base. 
But the transformation of the elements is distinctive. Beyond the twisted skyline, the reddish flat background, 
and the large eyes of Basohli, Guler painters attempt crowded compositions in which the landscape is 
balanced against an abstract geometric architecture. The picture begins to vibrate with thin, wiry but 
curvacious lines. The foliage is discreetly painted, but in deep colours, with delicate cypresses and plantain 
leaves growing out of the rounded hills, The colour contrasts of red, white, and blue, are used rhythmically, 
and the design achieves a level of sophistication beyond the early art of Basohli, achieving a more mellow 
style than that of the Mughals, which shows that individual talents of a high order were at work in Guler. 


Goswamy’s researches now confirm previous hunches that this style was developed in large part 
by scions of Pandit Seu’s family. 


Of course, there is no evidence of the work of Pandit Seu himself. There is only a surviving portrait, 
at present in the Punjab Museum, Chandigarh. This shows him to be a somewhat stout man, with a well- 
groomed beard, penetrating eyes, fine nose and sensuous lips. He wears the court turban made familiar 
by the Mughals, and accepted by the Pahari princes, and the upper portion of his dress is the gherdar 
jama of the courtiers of the period. 
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There is a portrait of his elder son, Manak, also in the Punjab Museum, Chandigarh. And 
one of Nainsukh, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Manak seems to have been of a lighter build, than 
his father, with more chiselled features. Nainsukh appears, in his intense youthful incarnation, to be a 
sensitive, open-eyed artist, in the traditional family costume, sketching something with a fine brush in 
his hand. 


The two later portraits almost indicate the authorship of the slightly different, but essentially 
similar, Kalams, evolved by these two brothers in their paintings. 


Such a statement is not intended to be based on face reading. The evidence for the styles has 
come to us mainly from the findings of Archer, specially in regard to Nainsukh. 


In the Victoria & Albert Museum, London, and other collections, this poet-scholar found certain 
pictures, which he felt had been painted by the younger of the two sons of Pandit Seu, namely Nainsukh, 


in the court of Raja Balwant Singh of Jammu. 


The only picture with an inscription, associating it with Nainsukh, shows Raja Balwant Singh of 
Jammu with a party of musicians (Fig. 1). The long Takri inscription states that the picture was executed 
in A.D. 1748, on the 30th day of the month of Jeth, when Mir Munnu, the Mughal Viceroy, came to 
Lahore, after having won his victory over the Pathans. The inscription reads that it is a portrait of 
Maharaja Sri Balwant Singh painted by Nainsukh at Jasrota. 


The style of this picture is similar to that in the painting Raja Balwant Singh examining a picture 
(c. 1750) (Fig. 2); to Raja Balwant Singh being entertained by boy dancer and musicians (c. 1750) (Fig. 3); 
to Raja Balwant Singh inspecting a horse (c. 1750); (Fig, 4); to Raja Balwant Singh at his prayers (c. 1750); 
(Fig. 5) ; and to certain other pictures in various collections. 


We see here the Guler clarity in composition. There is a fastidious treatment of architecture, with a 
sense of design which improves on the Mughal paintings, by an intricate interplay of the figures against the 
interior decorations, and by contrasting the man-made world with slightly rougher nature. The colours 
are mainly soft pastel shades: ‘rich yellows, dark greens, browns, pale blues and mauves’. The horses 
when they appear, are jet black, contrasted either with a white curtain, a white wall, or a white costume. 
The arrangement of figures is animated by twists and turns, which indicates that the artist is aware of the 
pictorial situation and chooses those moments in the active life of his patron, for organising his paintings 
which have a significance, beyond the daily routine, for the art of living. Maharaja Balwant Singh appears, 
however, as a real person, stylised no doubt in profile, to show his dignity, but painted by Nainsukh in 
more intimate moments like listening to music, praying, looking out of a window or writing a letter 
in a tent. The line is delicate and urbane. The atmosphere is contrived so as to display the cultivated 
personality of the prince. In all this, the treatment of the vital black horse shows in Fig. 4 the extra- 
ordinary quick of the animal, with its sensitive nostrils, its nervous, open mouth, the strong shoulders and 
rumps, enlivened by the brisk tail, the jet blackness being emphasised by the nearby white. In fact, Nainsukh’s 
genius transforms the study of the horse from the previous Mughal paintings of horses (if he had seen any) 
into individual portrayal, as though he had absorbed the vitality of the sensitive animal, from personal 
experience of riding horses in the train of his patron, when Raja Balwant Singh went hunting or travelled 
from place to place. 


The draftsmanship of this master-artist is exquisite. In fact, most of his paintings are really line 
sketches, enlivened by soft colours, in tinted drawings. Nainsukh departs from the model, but keeps enough 
of the original vivacity of the character of Raja Balwant Singh in almost every picture, from the younger, 
lithe incarnation, to the mature heavy personality, and even to the ripeness of near-old age with lines 
under the eyes. And, throughout, the prince is shown asa man driven to some search, beyond the routine of 
life. The change from the beard of the Raja when he was young and the gaudy head-dress, as in the inscribed 
picture, to the court scenes allegedly done in Jammu, and the more homely pictures as Raja Balwant Singh 
writing a letter (Prince of Wales Museum) and Raja-at the window in the Archer collection, show the 
growth of the prince’s personality from stage to stage of his life. 


The various sketches discovered by Goswamy, after Archer’s original finds, confirm Nainsukh’s 
attendance on Raja Balwant Singh as a courtier for quite a few years. We do not yet know for certain 
how long this artist lived in his home town of Guler, in Jasrota of the inscription, in Jammu with Raja 
Balwant Singh, in Lahore on various visits, orin other places. It is likely that he went back to Guler frequently 
as does every Paharia even nowadays wherever he may reside to make his living. 


Certainly, Nainsukh is one of the originators of a style, based on a sensitive poet’s approach to life. 
He seems to catch the nuances of peoples and things, as though they have a secret life of their own. The 
human, animal and even inanimate personality lives in his work. 


Things are only near perfect, as they are arrested in movement and given that much formas will indicate, 
by ‘the principle of suggestion’, that urge for completeness, perfection, the unachieved. Nainsukh leaves 
room for other ways of handling paint than his own, for future experimentation. He is unorthodox and not 
hieratical is his attitude to life. The peculiar dynamic of his genius was to give us a glimpse of the gifted 
individual in the anonymous world of the still ritual-ridden world of the Indian feudal court, which 
accepted the caste order entire and the four-fold scheme of existence, except when an enlightened patron 
gave his artists the chance to break through the static forms of the establishment. 
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There are all kinds of speculations current about the style of Nainsukh’s elder brother, Manak, 
because no signed pictures of this artist have become available. 


Controversy formerly surrounded an inscription in a Gita Govinda manuscript of ¢c. A.D. 1780 
in which a ‘Manaku’ is mentioned. 


W. G. Archer however has shown that ‘Manaku’ is a male name and must therefore refer to the 
artist. He has also ascribed the work to Manak, elder brother of Nainsukh, or to members of the family. 
Karl Khandalavala originally thought that “Manaku’, in the inscription, was a patroness who had commissoned 
the illustrations, and not the artist who did them. 


If we analyse the pictures, it would seem that the draftsmanship in some of them is similar to 
that of Nainsukh’s. The line is delicate. The composition is carefully done. The tones lend charm, though 
the colours of the trees are denser and more variegated than in Nainsukh. 


The treatment of nature is more poetical in the Gita Govinda than in any of the pictures which may be 
attributed to Nainsukh. The method of pointilism is employed in both styles of paintings to reproduce the 
impressionistic effect of landscape. The Gita Govinda illustrations show an overall maturity, greater flexibility 
and movement, as also cleverer handling of lights and shadows as well as depth. 


The Kalam seems to be, however, in descent from the same Guler fine line and there is a clear 
family resemblance. 


In view of the fact that Pandit Seu’s family was settled in Guler, and the patriarch worked 
under Raja Dalip Singh between a.p. 1695-1744, Archer ventures the opinion that Nainsukh ‘may 
have worked first at Guler, then at Jammu, and again at Guler, going from court to court. It was known 
that he worked under Raja Balwant Singh, and painted a portrait of his patron when the Raja was 
22 years old. The picture of Raja Balwant Singh with the party of musicians, by Nainsukh, in a.p. 1748, 
shows the Raja, two years later, on the day of the celebrations of Mughal Viceroy Mir Mannu’s entry into 
Lahore. Archer therefore infers that ‘Nainsukh must have been with Raja Balwant Singh for at least ten 
to fifteen years’. And that, by 1760 this artist and his sons were working under Raja Govardhan Chand 


of Guler in the style which was to flower out later as the Kangra Kalam. 
' 


As for Manak, Archer holds the opinion that he was probably born in a.p. 1710 and may have 
survived until a.p. 1780 or a.p. 1790. It was likely that when Nainsukh went to Jammu, Manak had 
already gone to Basohli and had probably painted the Gita Govinda of a.p. 1730. And if indeed it was the 
same Manak, may he not have come to Guler with the Balauria Rani when she went to marry Raja 


Govardhan Chand? 


The change of style between the Basohli Gita Govinda of a.p. 1730, Chandigarh Museum (Fig. 21, 
p. 38) and the Kangra Gita Govinda of c, A.D. 1780, Collection, Maharaja of Tehri Garhwal (Fig. 38, p. 51) 
cannot be easily explained. The configuration in the Basohli Gita Govinda is, of course, more sophisticated 
than the early portraits in regard to figure, landscape, atmosphere, but it is still far more naive than 
is the delicate handling in the Kangra Gita Govinda of a.p. 1780. 


Of course, it could be possible that, in thirty years, specially after his return to Guler, he came 
back to work with the family, collectively—as artists often worked together, one doing the drawing, 


~ 
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the other filling in the primary colours, and the third finishing off the whole. And thus the new style 


may have developed. 


Anyhow, this style certainly went to Kangra, with, or without Manak, through Manak’s son, 
Khushala. 


The struggle for a new image in Guler, away from the Basohli influence, of flat orange ground work, 
crinkly blue sky and passionate faces with fish eyes, to the lyrical refinement of compositions, which are 
thought out in terms of exact space relations, as between the architecture, the landscape and the figures, is 
already obviousin the Ramayana series (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Metropolitan Museum, New York, and 
J. C. French collection). Beyond these pictures, certain paintings stand out, both in the affinity of theme 
and colour work and grouping, and seem to be near Nainsukh’s work carried out in the court of Raja 
Balwant Singh—such as Raja Govardhan Singh of Guler listening to music. The similarity between this picture 
and the style of the pictures of Raja Balwant Singh of Jammu, in portraiture, seems to indicate the exquisitely 
sensitive approach to profile of Nainsukh and of the member of his family who may have executed 
the Portrait of Raja Prakash Singh of Guler, c, A.D. 1780. The prancing horse in the background in this 

rtrait, is more dynamic, not only in his movement, but also from the use of white patches of colour 
on the forehead and near the hoofs. 


The mobility of landscape, with the curvacious, rolling effect of the folds of the hills, the intricacy 
of the points by which the leaves of trees are distinguished from each other and then made part of the 
dense mass, in fact the whole treatment, grows in the hands of Pandit Seu’s successors beyond the first 
half of the 18th century into the charming world of near fantasy. The response to atmosphere, the 
gradual emphasis on symbolism of human mood and desire through bird and foliage, makes the pictorial 
situation in Guler an important reality qua pictorial situation—that is to say, the realisation of theme is 
through the handling of colours and forms, in organic relationship, from their own momentum, beyond 
mere illustrative intent. Such pictures as The emergence of Kausiki, Guler, c. A.D, 1755, Devas worshipping 
the absent Durga; Shiva and Parvati, Guler c. a.p. 1755 (Fig. 7), The Lady by the Lake, Guler, c. A.D. 1755 
(Fig. 8) are representative of the Guler style at its maturest. The Lady and the plantain, Guler c. A.D. 
1180 and The Toilet c. a.D. 1800 (Fig. 9), already show the transition towards the new kind of larger 
brushwork which was evolved by the Kangra Kalam. 
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There is no doubt that the Kangra prince, Raja Sansar Chand, who ascended the gaddi in a.p. 1775, at 
the age of ten, became, even in his youth, an inveterate patron of the art of painting. He himself is reported 
to have taken lessons in drawing as a young prince. And he brought together the best talents he could get 
hold of from all nearby states. He was a romantic monarch, vital, aggressive and given to good living. He 
subjugated most of the neighbouring small states of the Himalayas and ruled from Sujanpur Tira and, later, 
the Fort of Kot Kangra, as a minor Emperor. Like certain other Hindu princes of the area, he wasa Vaishnava, 
actively worshipping Krishna as the incarnation of Vishnu, specially because, through this love-god, he 
could celebrate his own passionate life in the zenana under cover of the legendary love of Krishna for 
Radha and the milkmaids. He had taken a beautiful gaddan, who was already wedded to a shepherd, and 
must have believed that only Krishna worship could sanctify such a union on the parallel of Krishna’s own 
abduction of Radha, who was the wife of a Brahmin. 


Inevitably, the art that grew up in Maharaja Sansar Chand’s court celebrates the glory, the pomp 
and the splendour of this masterful prince, and tends to be more decorative than the art that had been 
growing in the comparatively small states of Basohli, Jammu and Guler, or even Chamba, where the 
Basohli Kalam had already travelled as an intense influence over fifty years before. 


The series of pictures commissioned by Sansar Chand were on the heroic scale. The Bhagavata 
Purana, the legendary life of Krishna, the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, instinct with the mysticism of physical 
love, the love story of Nala and Damayanti in the Mahabharata epic (Fig. 39, p. 52) a Ragamala series, 
Keshav Das’s Baramasa seasons, the Sat Sai of Bihari (Fig. 41, p. 55), full of songs about Krishna as model 
hero (Nayak) and Radha as heroine (Nayika), were all illustrated by the Kangra court artists. Also, 
many Darbar scenes were executed, and imaginary near portraits of the Ranis in the zenana, particularly 
in toilet scenes, where the lovely women are shown mostly in the ambivalent metaphors of the Krishna 
cult, in the incarnation of Radha, being spied upon in their most private moments by the ‘best of 
lovers’, Krishna. 


Apart from old Manak of Guler, who may have been one of the main painters of the series of the 
Gita Govinda of 1780, the names of only a few artists, who worked in the court of Sansar Chand, have 
come down to us. These are Purkhu, Fattu, Sajnu and Kushan Lal. The last named, we are told, was the 
same as Khushala, the son of Manak and the nephew of Nainsukh. Of course, there are no signed paintings 
by any of these artists and the ascriptions have been suggested mostly on stylistic grounds. 


The Kangra Kalam, by the sheer weight of its opus, overwhelms us. We find that all the qualities 
implicit in the preparatory period in Basohli and Guler are dramatised here. The inspiration behind every 
picture is the love of love itself, a frank, open and urgent sense of desire, of the body-soul, the ardent wish 
for union, the implicit pain of separation, and the poignant awareness of the hide and seek of the lovers, 
in the symbolic state of sweet agony of involvement, until the final realisation of the ultimate frustration of 
love, The obsession with the fundamental passion of love is so omnipresent, that the human predicament 
is shown against the parallel love life of birds, of the intertwining creepers, of the flow of intricate opposite 
waves of water into each other. Love runs like the sap of life itself through all the manifestations of nature. 
Even as the heart-searching ‘poetry in words’ was builded of images on the ambiguities of Krishna’s beha- 
viour in pursuit, even as the burning cantos of Jayadeva blazed high the passions in the inmost body-soul 
of Radha, even as the decorative metaphors of Bihari’s cycle of the sighs of lovers and beloveds filled the 
anxious senses, so these fervours are sought to be rendered in Kangra art, in the ‘poetry by analogy’ of 
colour, line and form. 


In the ordinary way, no genuine painter can escape the necessity of the pictorial situation, even 
when he is illustrating a poem. The Chinese sage was right when he said that ‘a picture is a voiceless poem— 
a poem is a vocal picture’. But if we mean by poem, or the poetic sense, when it is used for painting, the 
creation of forms imbued with deep experience of a situation, and organised by the brush (and not the pen 
through calligraphy or the transcribing words), in a resilient manner, to interpret, through tone, texture, 
colour contrast, and linear potential, the chosen moment, then the appreciation of painting is through the 
metaphor of the brushwork and not as the translation of the literary metaphor. Ideas, words, feelings are transformed 
into painterly images and not copied literally. And words cannot be used loosely, vaguely and in the 
conceptual manner of the verbalist who does not know, and cannot appreciate, the vocabulary of a different 
though sister art. 


There are a certain number of pictures of Sansar Chand’s time, redolent of the flavours in which 
total form has been arrested in paint, almost like the catching of the flow of tenderness of the painter in a 
heightened moment. These have yet to be analysed, in terms of the pictorial situation, and separated from 
similar paintings where the artist is merely concerned with verbal meaning, or does not feel the situation 
beyond routine craftsmanship, or is not skilful enough to realise the potentiality of paint fully. Also, we have 
to separate many of the grandiose Darbar scenes from the more resilient portraits and near portraits. And 
the large mass of merely decorative paintings, which are admired in contemporary drawing rooms as 
‘lovely, lovely’ and ‘Oh! so Indian my dear’, or as “quaint oriental miniatures’, have to be set aside, after 
more detailed discrimination, as the large mass of inferior works in which there is no struggle to realise the 
image qua image. 


There is no space here for this detailed analysis. This must be done patiently, without hysteria, 
and without the Indian bourgeois vanity of ‘worship of the mighty past’ as a compensation for present 
paucities. And we must discard Western criticism, which talks of the ‘discreet naturalism’ of 
these paintings, And, further, we must ask if these works are not really part of the fundamental Indian 
creative tradition, which is almost biologically endemic in us, a kind of expressionism, of the body-soul 
drama, which was the integral purpose of the art in India to interpret as part of the compulsion of the 
inner life involved in the search for self-realisation and which sometimes yielded intense works but also a 
large mass of decorative ritualistic art that is meretricious and must be clearly separated from the near- 
perfect pieces! All that we can do here is to indicate that, while the most intensely felt paintings are 
masterpieces in the gallery of world art, a good deal of the comparatively static material has been over- 
praised, in the vague, effusive general language of art history and the word ‘beauty’ foisted often even 
upon many indifferently executed pictures, which are merely decorative asides; done by the painters to 
please their often ignorant and vain feudal patrons. 


The time has come to distinguish the proverbial ‘wheat from the chaff’, and to study each painting 
from the immediacy of a total Darshana, and not merely as illustrative work which tells the stories of the 


Puranas for supposedly devout worshippers. 
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1 would like to refer here, for example, to the differences of the painter's skill, as between the 
dynamic love scene Radha and Krishna in the Grove, c. 1785 (Victoria & Albert Museum, P. C. Manuk and 
Miss G. M. Coles Bequest) (Fig. 11) reproduced in Kangra Painting by W. G. Archer, (Faber & Faber, London, 
1952) and Sheltering from the Rain (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) reproduced in Indian Miniatures by Robert Reiff 
(Charles Tuttle, Tokyo, 1959). I would venture the hypothesis that, in the former picture, Krishna drawing 
the shy Radha into the loveplay, has been adumbrated by a master of paint, deploying the contrasts of the 
bold approach of Krishna and the shy withdrawal of Radha, of the tension of the right arm of Radha as it is 
pulled by Krishna’s left arm, and of the ecstasy of anxious commingling of every leaf of the foliage, of every 
wave of the flowing river and of the relationship of the birds. The picture is vibrant and one can hear the 
echoes of the silent love battle, in the twilight, in the privacy of the forest. 


In Sheltering from the Rain (Fig. 12), a stiff-bodied Krishna holds a doll-like pretty girl, under cover, 
without any expression of excitement at the longed-for physical nearness between the lovers, and the joy of 
finding so wonderful a moment for intimacy, with the rain pattering down outside, the thunder terrorising 
the whole of creation and the lightning tearing hearts asunder. The cow boys and the cow girls are equally 
wooden. The convention of adding pairs of birds, bending trees, lightning and the rain, are all followed. 
But the whole picture is composed as a decorative piece, which may delight the onlooker by the mere 
freshness of the colouring. The mood of longing, which is associated with the crying of the peahens, finds 
no echo. The painting may be illustrative of the title, but is quite inflexible, deadand ‘charming’ only for 
those who want lollypops. This is not a question of the later date of the picture, because, after Sansar Chand’s 
fortunes declined, and his son and heir flew to Tehri Garhwal, some of the finest miniatures of the Nayika- 
bheda were painted either in Kangra or Garhwal. And Chetu’s Rape of Yadava Women (Fig.13), done ina 
small court, proves that when a painter is talented and intimately preoccupied with his colours, lines 
and forms, he can produce a masterpiece even in a little village. 


I would like to mention a third picture on a near theme which comes closer to Radha and Krishna 
in the Grove, but still remains slightly decorative, In the morning she rose disarrayed (Plate 25, Kangra Paintings 
of the Gita Govinda by M. S. Randhawa, National Museum of India, 1966). Here Radha is shown semi-nude 
and somewhat startled on the morning after. Krishna, being the male who has enjoyed her during the night, 
seems relatively unconcerned. The light of the morning is fresh. The flow of the water is eternal, The 
hard, clear trees of the grove, which are unable to hide Radha’s modesty, provide the necessary contrast 
to her demure disturbance. The symbolism of the coherent, rounded trees is perforated by the sharp 
triangles of the water into the lower edges of the uprise. The tone of the picture is subdued, and it more or 
less achieves its intent, except for the leaves of the bed, which seem to have remained completely uncrum- 
pled by the love play of the night! The painter seems to have weakened in his courage in that detail, and 
thought he would get away with it by exciting the onlooker merely with the warm pink presence of the 
naked body of the girl. 


We hope that Goswamy’s original and courageous work in identifying painters will lead to the 
identification of paintings and an intenser appreciation in terms not only of theme but the way of handling 
paint. At any rate, the stage which researches in Pahari Painting have reached, will make it more and 
more possible to study the pictorial situation of each picture. And the youngest scholars, who may wish to 
stress the significance of Pahari art for their contemporaries, will have to engage themselves in compre- 
hensive analyses of the kind embodied in this fresh approach as background to the various styles. 


It is not likely that the feudal kingdoms of the 18th and early 19th centuries will ever come back, 
in spite of the revivalists, But the centrality of man yields, in our modern period, to a certain simultaneity. 
And insight into the finest works of past periods becomes important, if only to enable us to see quality 
as a value by itself. ‘All inheritance is in the quality’, Coomaraswamy wisely said. And this lesson is 
important, specially as we seem to be mistaking, in our age of quantity, the slick and mechanical addition 
of every picture to our albums and museums, as the acquisition of a so-called ‘cultural heritage’. 


Let us discard the greatest ‘vanity of vanities’, the possession of collections, and make appreciation 
the equivalent of our own struggle for the image. 


Those who wish to live by pictures, in and thro seein ond merely lookin , 
challenge the meretricious, the commercial and the Sh g, bey y ig, must 
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I. The Argument 


This brief essay aims at doing two things: reconstructing the genealogy of an important family 
of Pahari artists on the firm ground of inscriptional evidence, and attempting to arrive at the style of this 
family with reference to this genealogy and the paintings reasonably attributable to one or the other 
members of this family. This is done with the conviction that studies of Pahari painting may become more 
meaningful if the styles within it are identified and isolated from each other not exclusively on the basis 
of geography or region, but with reference to the Kalams or distinctive styles of the known artist-families in 
the hills of the Punjab. I am of the belief that the classification of styles or idioms by states sometimes 
attaches exaggerated importance to political barriers which, in fact, were very fluid, and makes assump- 
tions that do not always take into account the full measure of the possibilities of the migrations of 
artists, for which we now have extensive evidence. Classifications along these lines do not clearly 
attach any importance to the loyalty of the members of a family to a common mode of expression that 
hardened to form their style. Understanding and identifying the latter may be a difficult pursuit but 
then it may open up the possibilities of finding a constructive alternative which could replace or comple- 
ment the present method of classification by states. The uncertainties of the existing analyses may in 
any case be somewhat lessened. 


This may appear as an aggressive position for anyone to take; and I wish to hasten to remove this 
impression. I have the highest admiration for the work which has been done on Pahari painting, and for the 
scholars, both Indian and foreign, who have pieced together, with assiduity, patience and insight, the 
picture that we today have of this phase of Indian art. The discussion that follows is not meant, therefore, 
to be a critique of any theories: for this reason I do not allude to any name or discuss any work in the text, 
for all that is intended is to offer for the consideration of these learned scholars a modest alternative to 
the known methods of classification. If in the discussion that follows there appears a reference to the 
existing views on any particular matter, it is only to explain the reason for, or to point out the extent 
of, my difference of opinion. 


The possibility of doing what is sought to be done here arises from the collection of a vast amount of 
material relating to the artist-families of the hills, with which I have occupied myself for a little over three 
years now. This material I have been able to gather from the rather unusual source of the family records 
kept by pandas, priests, at centres of Hindu pilgrimage in India1, and from the settlement records of the 
Kangra district prepared by the British revenue officers at the time of the first regular settlement of the 
district in A.D. 1868 and brought uptodate at subsequent land settlements?. This information is at once 
rich and consistent and supports to a remarkable extent the oral tradition that has already been gathered 
and published’. The Pahari artist and his situation possess now more substance for us than they did before, 
and with the aid of the material from these three widely different sources, it is possible to reconstruct 
detailed genealogies of several families of Pahari artists with a great deal of accuracy. It is also possible to 
have some information about the dates, sometimes rough, sometimes precise, of the several artists, and 
the migrations of the members of a family to different states of the hills. 


The reconstruction of these genealogies and patterns of migrations is fascinating in itself, but, 
more than that, it is useful for the study of the styles and their spread, since I believe that a family had its 
own kalam in painting, much as a gharana of musicians had its own style in music. This is not to say that 
the kalam remained static or that the successive members of the family produced dead repetitions of an 
old formula from generation to generation: the styles were living things, dynamic and capable of change, 
depending upon both the ability and the inclination of individual artists. And yet there was a broad frame- 
work within which the styles were in the process of being evolved. It was possible thus for the work of an 
artist to be appreciably different from that of either his grandfather or his grandson, and yet there 
remained the lowest common denominator, a commonness of feeling, which marked the work of the 
family over a period of several generations, for the artist was a person pursuing a traditional craft in a 
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traditional society in which the knowledge and technique of work was passed on, with singular continuity, 


from father to son, 


The family whose genealogy and style are treated of here, is the family of Pandit Seu.4 More is 
known even in the state of our present poor knowledge about this family than about any other. But this is 
not the only reason for the choice of the history and style of this family for this essay: it is possible to 
demonstrate that more talent belonged to the members of this family than to any other known group of 
Pahari painters and that it is to this family that Pahari painting owes much of that grace and elegance 
which has come to be associated with it in its later phase. Much of the detail about the family history that 
follows is apt to weary the casual reader. It is brought in here in the hope that it is justified by its 
intrinsic importance and by the fact that but for it much that follows in the section on the style may 


remain unintelligible. 


Il. The Clue 

In the possession of the surviving family of artists at Rajaul in the Kangra district is a large-sized 
drawing which may well provide us with a significant clue to the understanding of the development of the 
styles of Pahari painting. The drawing is in black ink on a sheet of Sialkoti paper and is in a damaged 
condition, for it has apparently remained folded several times for a number of decades in an obscure bundle, 
and I happened simply to chance upon it in the course of looking up the collection of the family papers of the 
family. It shows a dark bodied female figure, standing on one leg, with her hair matted and in disarray, 
and nude, but for a short loin cloth worn around the waist. The figure has fifteen arms, nine on the right as 
we look at the drawing, and six on the left. The figure is short and slightly rotund, the expression on the 
face of the figure is more benign than terrible, but the arms which spread out like a fan around her are 
disproportionately long and skinny, at least three of them, two on the right and one at the left, being bent 
at the elbow. The total effect is not unlike that of a spider’s web. 


Where the hands end, are written some names in the Takri script, inside roughly drawn circles, and 
so faint that they can barely be discerned in a photograph. Above the head also appears a name, in a similar 
roughly drawn circle, and there are some more circles away from the hands or in the space between the arms 
which have apparently been added at a later time than when the figure was drawn. 





“The magic diagram’’. Collection of Shri Bhupendra Prakash Raina and Shri Chandu Lal Raj 
artist Nikka, at Rajaul. The several hands of the Devi point to the names of states eat me TE, te 


members of the Seu family served. The inscription above the head of the deity in the centre, reads: “Shri Guler’? 


The inscriptions inside the circles can be read, clock-wise and starting from the name above 
the head, as: 


Shri Guler 

Chamba 

Qila Kangra 

Mandi 

Suket 

Kahlur 

Kangra Nadaun 
Jaswan 

Siba 

Datarpur 

Shri Gurbaksh Singh® 
Ramgarhia Jassa Singh? 
Sujanpur 

Mankot 

Jammu 

Shahpur 

Shri Jai Singhs 
Nurpur, 

Basohli. 


The meaning of this drawing, which | take to be some kind of magic diagram, is by no means 
obvious, but it is fortunately possible to arrive at it by careful analysis. The names in the circles are mostly 
of Pahari states, but this is clearly not a list of the names of all the hil] states, partly because the list has serious 
omissions and partly because there are at least three names of persons mixed in with the names of the states. 


There appears to be significance in the specially reverent manner in which ‘Guler’ is mentioned, 
because it appears here as “‘Shri Guler’’, the honorific ‘‘Shri’”” not being attached to any other state name, and 
appearing in the only two other cases before the names of persons. The intention could not possibly have 
been in this drawing to list the states which branched out from the parent state of Guler because such an 
event did not happen in history. There also is very little possibility of the central figure, oddly formed and 
mysterious as it is, being the presiding deity in these states, because she is not identifiable with any of the 
known manifestations of the Goddess, and it is also somewhat difficult to reconcile oneself to the idea that 
the three Sikh chiefs mentioned by name could have been devotees of this exotic goddess. The members of 
the Rajaul family, including the usually well-informed Shri Chandu Lal Raina, had no explanation of this 
' diagram to offer, and attached little importance to it when I spread it out before them. But I am inclined 
to think that this is a diagram showing the siddhi which must have been, at an earlier date, the personal 
deity of a member of the family, and that the names of the states and persons which appear here are 
indicative of the spread of this family of artists with the passage of time. The painters of the hills are known 
to have brought a deeply religious outlook to their work and the artist was also a devotee, frequently of an 
intensely personal deity which he called his ishta. The ishta of the living members of the Rajaul family is 
certainly not from a known Vaishnava, Shaiva, or Shakta group of deities, and is in any case too personal 
to be talked about at any length willingly by the artist. It is also known that the popular gods and godlings, 
consist of Sidhs, Nagas, Birs, Devis, and the like. This figure I believe is the pictorial representation of the 
ishta devi of the artist® who drew this picture and may well symbolise painting—at least as practised in 
that family. 


The most significant inscription in this drawing is ‘‘Shri Guler’’, both because it occurs in the 
centre of the picture directly above the head of the deity and because it has the honorific ‘‘Shri’’ before the 
name of the state. This is wholly appropriate, for this family of artists resident at Rajaul is known to have 
belonged to the state of Guler. This has been a matter of some controversy till recent years among scholars, 
because the only evidence which had been cited in favour of the Guler origin of this family was oral or 
traditional, but I have secured and published elsewhere,}° information from several sources which is 
clearly indicative of the Guler affiliations of this family. I have personally examined scores of entries in the 
records of the priests at places like Kurukshetra and Haridwar, and a number of entries from the settlement 
record of the year A.D. 1868 of the district of Kangra: these leave one in no doubt at all that regardless of 
where the members of this family settled, they looked back to Guler as their native place. 
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It becomes understandable in the light of this that Guler in this drawing should have been especially 
treated and that it should occur at the centre of this list of names of places and persons. Its placing close to 
the head of the deity, from which this entire development the drawing makes out to emanate, is by no 
means an accident. If we take Guler then as the heart of this movement of painting, at least as it was practised 
by this family of artists, we can only see in the inscriptions the states and patrons who were served by the 
members of this family of artists over a period of several generations at one time or the other. 


It is interesting that out of the long list of inscribed names, we now have definite evidence that 
different members of this family worked and settled in Guler, Chamba, Kangra, Jammu and Basohli. The 
details of this association between these states and the members of this family of artists are discussed at 
some length below, but I have mentioned it here only to indicate that these facts lend further support to the 
interpretation of this ‘diagram’ that I have given above. We have, in the present state of our knowledge, 
no firm evidence of this family of artists having worked with the other states or patrons, but this absence 
of evidence extends only to the written records, not the pictorial, which constitute a significant part of the 
proof of the spread of the style of this family of artists. It may also be that, with the passage of time, we 
may come into possession of written records indicative of the links between this family of artists and the 
remaining states and patrons in this list. The possibilities of more evidence coming to light cannot be ruled 
out especially in view of the vast amount of new information which forms the base of this essay. There may 


yet be many more clues, 


Ill. The Family 


The first member of the family of Pandit Seu, as it has come to be called, about whom we have any 
tangible information is Pandit Seu himself. This exists in the form of a very refined sketch of the artist 
which at present is in the Chandigarh Museum?1. The inscription on the portrait sketch is in mixed 
Devanagari and Takari and reads: 


**Pandit Seu Musavvar’’ 


meaning “‘Pandit Seu, the artist’’. This sketch yields no other information about the extraction of the artist, 
and but for the portrait sketches of his sons, on one of which his name occurs again!#, the only importance 
which could have attached to the portrait could have been because of its delicate quality. 


But the name of Pandit Seu gets linked with his ancestors in an entry in a bahi at Haridwar!3 in the 
hand of Nainsukh, the younger of his two sons. This entry is, in some ways, the most important of similar 
entries and deserves to be reproduced here in extenso. The writing is in an extremely neat hand and is in the 
Devanagari script, having been written with a thick pen.. Above the entry on the sheet of the bahi itself is an 
exquisitely drawn sketch showing the descent of the Ganga, with Bhagirath standing with folded hands 
on the left, praying to Siva and Parvati, seated on a tigerskin, a theme very appropriate to the sacred place 
on the bank of the Ganga where it was inscribed. 


This is how the entry reads: 


“‘Gotra Sandal 

Likhatam Naina tarkhan chatrehra Gulere da basi, beta Seu da; potra Hasnue da; Parpautra Bharathue da; 
Viddha parpotra Date da. Nanaka, pakh likheya. Prohat Hari Ram manya. Nana Das. Parnana Chuhru. Viddha 
parnana Hariya. Je bhaiya Manake da likheya je due prohate kachh nikle ta sche likheya da praman. Ehe takrar kari 
likhi dita. Sammat 1820 Jeshta pra (vishte) 1 likheya.”” 


7a aise 

fread For avert wige Wear arti aer Tei wear 

eee 1 eer og fer ser FC ea |r fe Geeta eieare 
aT re fraa 

Masel aT 8 feasar at wart ug awe att fast zal 


(Trans.) ‘“*The Sandal Sept :14 


“Written by Naina (Nainsukh) carpenter-painter, native of Guler. Son of Seu. G 
Great-grandson of Bharathu. Great-great-grandson of Data. The maternal ancestry also oeng Shor 
Ram recognized?5 (as the family Purohit). Maternal grandfather: Das. Maternal great-grandfather: Chuhru 
Maternal great-great-grandfather : Hariya. If the writing of (my) brother Manaku (in proof of Ne nizin 
a purohit as the family purohit) turns up with (in the bahi of ) another purohit, that writing wil] ism 
as genuine. This entry has been made with this reservation. Written on the 1st of the Sah eshtha 
(May-June) of the Samvat 1820 (a. p. 1763).”” sas 
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Gandhi National 


Several matters emerge for consideration from this, but perhaps the entry should be read together 
with an even earlier entry in the hand of Nainsukh’s elder brother, Manaku1, on a different sheet of the 
same bahi with the same family of pandas at Haridwar. This entry is much briefer, extending in fact only 
to two lines. This is how it reads: 


**Manaku tarkhan basi Guler ke likhhtam... 
beta Seu ke pota Hasnu ka Samvat 1793.”’ 


AMMA IAT Tat THe F ferad.... 
qt FH ® Ta SAT FT! AAT WwoRz i 


This reads, in translation, as: 


“‘Manaku, carpenter, native of Guler. Written (by him)...... Son of Seu. Grandson of Hasnu. 
Samvat 1793 (A.D. 1736).” 


The phrasing of these entries is laconic and may come as a surprise to anyone not familiar with 
these records. But it closely follows convention established by the pandas themselves!7(who made most of 
the entries in the bahis in their own hands), even though these entries are a little fuller, especially the one 
by Nainsukh. The first statement made here is about the sept to which the family belonged; this is declared 
as ‘‘Sandal’’ which is well known among the gotras of Hindus, The same description of the sept appears 
in several later entries by other members of the family, for the gotra of the family never changes. The 
caste, in fact the professional-caste, indicated by Nainsukh and Manaku alike is “‘tarkhan’’, carpenter, 
and Nainsukh furnishes the additional information about the specialization within the caste being ‘‘painting’’. 
These are emphatic statements and leave no doubt about the matter, however much they may seem to be 
at variance with the ‘‘Brahmin’’ association of the family indicated by such epithets as ‘‘Pandit’’ or 
suffixes as ‘‘Raina’’.18 These Brahmin epithets appear to be Jater innovations and represent attempts by the 
members of the family to upgrade themselves in the caste-scale. This attempt at upgrading is by no means 
an unknown phenomenon, even though it belongs to a later time than the one at which Manaku or Nainsukh 
wrote these entries, Several other entries in the bahis confirm that the painters were ‘‘tarkhans’’ by caste, 
the conclusive proof coming from the fact that these entries find place in the pages allotted to the “‘lohar— 
tarkhan’’, ironsmith-carpenter, castes by the pandas in their bahis, for it is by castes that they divide the 
bahis for their own convenience. The tarkhan status of the family is proved once again by the fact that the 
marriages of this family even to this day take place only in other Johar-tarkhan families. The ‘fact’ of the 
Brahmin status of the family is insistently given out by the living artists, and an interesting story preserved 
in the family may well provide a clue to the manner in which the family actually fell from its original 
Brahmin caste many many generations ago, but there is little doubt that the true status 
of the family was that of tarkhans at least at the time of the writing both by Manaku and Nainsukh. The 
two entries, it might be of interest to add here, that follow the one by Manaku on the same sheet of the 
bahi are also by members of other artist-families of Guler!® and both of them begin with the caste name 
which appears as ‘‘Jat tarkhan chitrakari’’ meaning: ‘‘Caste: carpenter, (specialization) painting.’’ The 
specialization must have been found necessary to mention for the obvious reason that all carpenters did 
not paint. 


The next important information that both Manaku and Nainsukh give is about their native place: 
this they simply and clearly state to be ‘‘Guler’’. The words used by them are “‘basi Guler de’’ or “natives 
of Guler’’?, the word ‘‘basi”’ in these bahis always being used in connection with indicating the place 
of origin, as distinguished from the place of residence, which was indicated clearly and separately when 
it happened to be different from the place of origin. Thus later entries by the members of the Rajaul 
family describe them as ‘‘basi Guler ke, rahen Rajaul Rihlu men’’, “‘natives of Guler, residents of Rajaul 
in Rihlu (taluka)’’. The Guler origin of the family as unequivocally given out by Manaku and Nainsukh is 
an important matter, for it runs counter to, and therefore negates, the speculations sometimes made about 
the family of Pandit Seu having come either from Kashmir or from the plains of the Punjab as immigrants 
into the Punjab hills®?. In no one of the scores of entries in the bahis of the pandas is there any indication 
of any place except Guler being their place of origin. This clarity about the place of origin being specifi- 
cally mentioned is of the utmost importance to the records of the pandas, for a pilgrim can locate his panda 
at a place of pilgrimage only by giving out his native place, and not his place of residence. The entries 
by Manaku and Nainsukh have therefore to be taken as definitive on this point, and the implications of 
this have to be carefully considered later. The family belonged clearly to Guler. 
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The entries both by Manaku and Nainsukh give their ancestry for proper record and identification, 
but whereas Manaku, in his brief note, traces it upto his grandfather, Hasnu, alone, Nainsukh traces it 
back still further and this is the table that we obtain from his long note: 





(Manaku) (Nainsukh) 


There is no indication whether Nainsukh’s ancestors Hasnu, Bharathu or Data, or, on his maternal 
side, Das, Chuhru or Haria, practised the art of painting and this entry leaves it open to us to presume 
this or not. 


The dates of the inscriptions are important in the extreme for us: Manaku’s entry was made in 
A. D. 1736 and Nainsukh’s in A. D. 1763. There is no indication of the age of either of them but an 
important connected inference can be drawn from Nainsukh’s inscription. The last part of the inscription 
by him indicates his uncertainty about who the genuine purohit of the family was. He made this entry, it 
appears, in the knowledge that his elder brother, Manaku, had been to Haridwar but at the time of his 
own writing Purohit Hari Ram was not able to show him this entry, either because it had been misplaced 
or because the abstract of entries which the pandas usually make had not been posted upto date. These 
sheets were clearly at that time not included in the same bahi, because asal entries, i. e. entries in the hands 
of the pilgrims themselves are often made in loose sheets called chopattas and these chopattas are later stitched 
together to form the asal bahi from which again a copy or abstract is made for everyday use®?. Nainsukh 
appears to have been contacted by this panda in whose bahi he made the entry but he wrote in the bahi, 
as he specifically states, with the reservation that if another panda turned up with the entry by Manaku, 
his elder brother, then the purohit with the bahi entry by Manaku was to be considered genuine. This 
leads us to believe that Nainsukh had no other means of ascertaining who his panda at Haridwar was, 
and he possibly did not even have the counsel of Manaku on this matter. Younger members of the family 
are usually told by senior members before they go on pilgrimage the name of their family panda, and in 
this case Nainsukh went from Guler without this information which may well indicate that Manaku 
was no longer alive in A. D. 1763. This cannot be a certainty but may well be considered as a probability, 
considering that Nainsukh’s entry is made 27 years later than Manaku’s. The probability arises also from 
the tone of the last part of Nainsukh’s statement which somehow conveys the feeling that Nainsukh wrote 
in the bahi after Manaku. He had then no means of ascertaining the genuineness of the family panda, except 
with reference to the written record left behind by his elder brother, Manaku. No other facts emerge 
from these records about Manaku, except his connection with Guler and the date of his visit to Haridwar. 
More can be said about him from his paintings but these are discussed only in the next section. 


Nainsukh has not indicated in his entry the occasion of his visit to Haridwar but a brief abstract below 
Nainsukh’s entry in another hand, presumably that of the panda, mentions that Nainsukh had come to 
Haridwar alongwith the remains®® (chhai) of that engaging prince, his patron, Raja Balwant Singh.*¢ This is 
a most intriguing piece of information, but it must be fully considered elsewhere. There is yet another 


entry below this on the same sheet?5 which gives some more information of significance. This entry reads 
as follows :— 


““Samvat 1835 Nainsingh aste ka Shri Raje Amrit Pale kane snan kita. Godhu bhi sath tha. 
Likhatam Fattu chitrehra. Fattu uparla likhya praman. Likhatam Deviya tarkhan Fattu kane aiya.”” 


daa (634 aofem wet or ft Ut we Te et era Sat! Ae A ATT aT 
fread we frag we sree fereat wari fered ator axert GAT FF ATH 


This entry is a little ambiguous in its meaning but may read, in translation, as: 


“‘Samvat 1835 (a.p. 1778). Took a bath (in the Ganges) together with the ashes of Nain Singh 
(sukh) and Raja Amrit Pal. Godhu was also there. 


“‘Written (for) Fattu, the painter. Fattu testifies to what is written above. Signed also by the 
carpenter Deviya who came with Fattu’’. 


The uncertainty about the import of this inscription by Fattu, who, as we shall see later, was the 
son of Manaku, is extremely unfortunate but there is fair indication here that the ashes of Nainsukh were 
brought at this time (A.D. 1778) to Haridwar which means that he must have died a little before this.26 
The mention of Raja Amrit Pal, obviously of Basohli, in this context is also interesting because he had 
apparently employed Nainsukh after the death of Balwant Singh. An abstract in the bahi of a Haridwar 
panda, relative to this very Guler family of artists,27 indicates this, for it runs as follows :28 


‘‘Tikhatam. Naina va Manak bete Seu ke. Naina Jagannath ki jatra ko Raja Amrat Pal ke sath aye. Samvat 
1820. Asal khule patre men’’. 


fast amr a AHI Fe AH FH 
AMT TTATT BY AAT HT WHT Hast Tet F ArT MAT F. Wool AAA AS TF Fl 


This reads, in translation, as: 


Written: Naina (Nainsukh) and Manaku sons of Seu. Naina came (to Haridwar) on his way to 
Jagannath (Puri) for a pilgrimage in the company of Raja Amrit Pal. The original (entry by Nainsukh) 
is on a separate sheet.”” 


This raises the clear possibility that shortly after the death of Balwant Singh, Nainsukh had sought 
work with the pious Amrit Pal?® who took the artist along with him on one of his several pilgrimages. 


The facts that we have about Nainsukh himself from this record apart from his ancestry and place 
of origin, then are that he came to Haridwar in A. D. 1763, and that he perhaps died a little before a. D, 
1778. Also, that he came on the earlier occasion with the remains of Raja Balwant Singh under whose 
patronage he must have worked, as is clear even from this evidence, apart from the better known evidence 
of the inscriptions on the Balwant Singh paintings. Nainsukh also clearly entered the service of Amrit Pal 
of Basohli and became a member of his entourage accompanying him on one of his pilgrimages to Jagannath 
Puri. 


This gives us substantial information with which to begin our reconstruction of the genealogy 
of the Seu family, but at the very next step werun into difficulty, for there is nothing comparable to the 
detailed notes by Manaku and Nainsukh in the hands of any of the children of Manaku. From the traditional 
evidence collected and published earlier,*® we know that Manaku had two sons, Fattuand Khushala. This is 
confirmed by the abstract in a Haridwar bahi,1 which gives no other information about either of them. The 
entry by Fattu in his own hand gives us at least one date about him: a. D. 1778, and this entry makes 


him out to be from Guler. 


Another laconic entry about Fattu occurs in a bahi at Kurukshetra,32 but this only describes him 
as a painter and states his father to be Manak and his grandfather to be Seu. This also gives the names of 
his three sons but no date. Kushal (Khushala) is mentioned in the abstract of entries in the Guler bahi 
at Haridwar, but there is no date again. This abstract mentions however that Khushalacame to Haridwar 
and made an entry in his own hand in the bahi. This entry apparently was very brief and Khushala wrote it 
on the same sheet on which Nainsukh had written his long note.34 The note simply runs as: 


“‘Tikhatam chitrehra Khushala, putra Manaku ka, potra Seu ka, parpotra Hasnu ka.”’ 
faad fata Tard) TT ATH, BT! aT AH BT THAT FAT FT 
pacapdee ying this is a tiny sketch by Khushala showing that faithful son in the legend, Shravan Kumar, 
his two parents in a balance supported on his shoulders.*° Khushala must have thought the mention 


of any other details as redundant since he was writing on the sheet on which Nainsukh had given much 
detailed information. His omission of the date or the name of any patron, however, is unfortunate, for 
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ulations which are connected with his name.3® The 


it might have hel in putting an end to several s 
tees 2 Lee: Ae the tiny sketch that he made 


bahi only adduces evidence about the refinement of his work in the form of 
in it. 


It may be convenient to complete this account of the family of Manaku and his sons here, for it 
died out much sooner than that of Nai and even while it continued it did not perhaps flourish in the 
same measure as Nainsukh’s descendants. All of the names of the descendants of Khushala and Fattu—and 
they are mostly names only—are in the genealogical table that I have prepared and appended at the end 
of this section for convenience of reference, indicating here only the source of the very bare entries 


about them in the bahis for obtaining these names. 


An undated entry in a Kurukshetra bahi, *” stating that the ‘‘chitreras’’ of the Guler family are tarkhans, 
mentions Fattu as the son of Manak and then gives the names of his three sons as Madho, Molak and Kashiram. 
These names occur nowhere else; only a rough genealogical table in the papers of the Rajaul family$* 
shows that all three of these died childless. If this is true, and there are indications from the complete 
absence of their names from the subsequent records of the pandas that it is, then the family of Fattu must 


have died out with this. 


The family of Khushala did alittle a betterand we find®® that he had two sons, Hazari and Sikhnu or 
Sukhnu by name. This entry is dated S. 1864 (a.D. 1807) and mentions that Hazari came to Haridwar in 
the company of a distant cousin of his, Gursahai, grandson of Nainsukh, of whom we shall hear more later. 
In this entry Hazari mentions no child of his by name, but indicates that Sukhnu had a son, Gurdas. The 
name of Hazari disappears after this from the bahi records as also from the genealogical table with the 
Rajaul family which leads us to believe that he had no male children who survived him. The only one of the 
grandsons of Manak whose family extends beyond this point thus is Sukhnu, son of Khushala. His son, Gurdas, 
has been noticed in the entry by Hazari above, but it appears that he had also another son, Bahadur by name. 
This is indicated by anentry dated S. 1897 (a.p. 1840)4° when Sukhnu’s wife, Bhanesu, brought the ashes 
of her son, Bahadur, who must have died about this time. This entry mentions the name of Gurdas also 
and says that he had a son, Chetu by name. There is no other information in this entry, except 
that Bhanesu came to Haridwar from Guler. This is confirmed by another undated entry in a bahi from 
Pehowa where Bhanesu again is mentioned, and Chetu is mentioned as the son of Gurdas, thus her grand- 
son. Nothing more is heard of Gurdas, but about Chetu, a name which is often connected with work in 
Garhwal,42 we hear from two other sources. One is an entry relating to the family of Deviditta, son of 
Gursahai, about whom also we shall hear later, in a Haridwar bahi, 43 where it is indicated that Chetu 
‘lives’ in Guler. This is dated S, 1928 (a.p. 1871). The other is an entry of exceptional interest ina mutation 
register among the revenue records relating to the Guler village.44 The date of the entry in the register is 
A.D. 1894 and the occasion the death of Chetu’s widow, Gokalo. Chetu had apparently died childless 
and after his death his land remained in the possession of Gokalo. Gokalo’s death raised the question of 
the transfer of this land to the nearest heir and that is when this mutation entry was made in favour of the 
descendants of Nikka, third son of Nainsukh, at Rajaul. Attached to this entry is a brief genealogical table 
which gives the ancestry of Chetuas : Khushala—Sikhnu$ 5—Gurdas—Chetu, which is in incomplete agree- 
ment with the information we have thus far relied upon, and then relates this family to that of Nainsukh 
to whose descendants this small piece of land held by Chetu, a poor 3 kanals and 8 marlas, now passed. 
This fact is of great importance for us to notice, for by the laws governing inheritance and succession, 
the land should have remained in the family of any of the direct descendants of Manaku if a male member 
had been alive at that time. It must clearly have been the absence of any other living male descendant from 
the families of Manaku’s children, Khushala and Fattu, or his grandchildren, Hazari, Madho, Molak and Kashi, 
that the claims of the collateral branch, Nainsukh’s descendants, could have been admitted. The only 
conclusion is that by this time the family of Manaku had become extinct, a conclusion on which we have 
arrived from the other evidence also. One hears nothing after this of any of the descendants of Manaku 
either in the revenue records or in the bahis of the pandas. 


The attention must now shift to the family of Nainsukh. 


Nainsukh had four sons, whose names have been a matter of some controversy, but about them 
there seems to be no doubt at all from the complete consistency in the records of the pandas. The names 
that we get are: Kama, Gaudhu, Nikka and Ranjha. The bahi entries do not give their seniority inter se, but 
the inscriptions on the portraits of all the four artists, 4* which are fortunately available, state that Karna 
was the eldest of the sons of Nainsukh. Gaudhu, Nikka and Ranjha came next, in this order. | 


1. Portrait sketch of Pandit Seu. Chandigarh Museum. 
The inscription in Devanagari characters reads: 
“Two “2. Pandit Seu Musabbar (Musavvir)”’. 


9. Portrait sketch of the artist Manaku. The Takri 
inscription on top reads: “3. Manak mosavvar 
Misar”. The mscription in Devanagari at the 
bottom reads: “Seu de putra. Vada Manak, 
chhota Nainsukh’’. Meaning “‘(Two) sons of 
Seu; the elder named Manak; the younger named 
Nainsukh”. In the Takari inscription, the last 
word is a litile difficult accurately to decipher. 
If it is ““Misar” it becomes problematic because 
even if the family is referred to as one of Brahmins, 
the sub-caste of the family was Rana and not Misar. 


3. Portrait sketch of artist Nainsukh. The Takri 
inscription on top reads: “Pandit Nainsukh 
Mosavvar”’. 


4. Portrait sketch of the artist Khushala, son of 
Manak. The inscription in Devanagari reads: 
“Khushala Kuthali”. Below, the inscription reads : 
“anak da” meaning~ “(son) of Manak”. 
The second part of the name raises a problem 
because the artist is very unlikely to have been 
described as “‘Kuthali” (storekeeper) which in 
ihe hills had become a professional caste. 


5. Portrait sketch of the artist Kama. Central Museum, 
Lahore. The inscription in Devanagari reads: 
““Nainsukh da putra vada Kama Mosavvar. 
arlist Kama. 1.” 


6. Portrait sketch of the artist Gaudhu. Central 
Museum, Lahore. The inscription im Devanagari 
reads: “Gaudhu Musavvar, Nainsukh da putra 
dusra’” meaning “The artist Gaudhu, second 
son of Nainsukh’’. 


7. Portrait sketch of the artist Nikka. Central Museum, 
Lahore. The inscription in Devanagari reads: 
“Nikka’ Musavvar. 8.” meaning “The artist 
Nikka. 82? Below, the inscription continues: 
uira) Nainsukh da Tisra”, meaning “The 
rd son of Nainsukh’. | 
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n important entry by Ranjha (inscribed actually 


The family of Nainsukh is described in detail in a 
i47 and this may be taken up first. The entry 


perhaps in the hand of his son, Gursahai) in a Kurukshetra bah 
is in an usal bahi, and is in Devanagari, reading as follows :— 


‘*Shri Gur Charan kamalebhyo namah’’ 
“<Chri Samvat 1884 Chetra pravishte 21 shudi 5 panchami. Kurukshetra men Ranjha aya. Ghar purane 


Guler ke, basi Amrit Pal ki diti di Basohlia ki. Bhai char Kama, Godhu, Nikka, Ranjha, Nainsukh ke putra, Seu ke 
pautre, Hasnu ke parpautre. Lal Singh de phul liyaye. Shri Kashi ji ke darshan ko Shri Gaya ji ke parshan ko pitrarth 
Ranjhaji aye. Putra do sath Gaya karane ko aye Gursahai tatha Sukhdiyal sath aye. Gaudhu ke putra do: Sukhia, 
Sultanu; Nikke ke Harkhu, Gakal, Chhajju, Nikke ke putra. Samvat... 


at TraTt HASTA AA: 


a daq yack Ba mates 22 Yfe Taal HeAA 
a al ayat at aateatiat ST il ATE AX 
oth 1 eae & recta) aerate & Ge Ferra ott aret TH eeaeT AT AT ta MF TT 
at frard char at are ga at ara A tar HET FT AT T 

ares B TA st BIMAT Fray | Ae Fe eee Ta ST! AH F GA AAT... 


* 


Below this is drawn a sketch, once again very appropriate to the place where the entry was made : 
Krishna delivering his celebrated sermon to Arjuna seated on his chariot drawn by four horses, on the 


battlefield of Kurukshetra. 
This entry, in literal translation, reads like this: 


‘‘I bow to the Auspicious Lotus Feet of the Guru.’’ ‘The Auspicious Samvat 1884 (A.D. 1827), 
the 21st of the month of Chaitra, the fifth day of the bright half of the lunar month. Ranjha came to Kuruk- 
shetra. Natives of Purana (old) Guler. Settled in Basohli on the gift (of land) given by (Raja) Amrit Pal. 
Four brothers, Kama, Gaudhu, Nikka, and Ranjha, sons of Nainsukh, grandsons of Seu, great-grandsons 
of Hasnu. 


‘‘Brought the relics of Lal Singh. Ranjha came in the course of a journey of pilgrimage to the holy 
(city of) Kashi (Benares) and the holy (city of ) Gaya (in Bihar), for the sake of the peace of the 
departed souls of his ancestors. Two sons came with him to take him around on this “Gaya- 
pilgrimage’: Gursahai and Sukhdayal (the sons) came with him. Gaudhu (has) two sons : Sukhia 
and Sultanu. Nikka (has) : Harkhu, Gokal and Chhajju. Sons of Nikka. Samvat ...”’ 


This entry at Kurukshetra recording Ranjha’s visit has a counterpart at Haridwar where again a 
detailed note is found in an asal bahi.49 There one has above it a very neatly executed sketch of exactly 
the same theme that Nainsukh had chosen to draw above his own note of a.p. 1763 : the descent of the 
Ganga, with Bhagirath praying before Siva and Parvati. Below the sketch are the words : 


’ 


‘‘Tikhatam Shri Ranjhe da chakar, Putra Gursahai’ 


meaning : 


‘Drawn by the servant of Shri Ranjha, his son, Gursahai’’. The long note that follows however 
is in the hand of the panda himself and not in the hand of either Ranjha or his son who has inscribed this 
fascinating note above. The complete entry reads : 


‘“*Chitere basi Guler ke rahen Bisohli men. 
Likhatam: Ranjha va Kama va Gaudhu va Nikka bete Naine ke, pote Seu ke, parote Hasnu ke. Gursahai va Sukhdayal 
bete Ranjha ke. Sukhia Sultanu bete Gaudhu ke. Harkhu va Gokal va Chhajju bete Nikke ke. Ranjha Shri Haridwar 
Ganga ji aye, phul Gursahai ki istri Napu (?) ke va Lal Singh bhai ke liyaye. Sath bete dono Gursahai va Sukhdayal 
aye. Samvat 1884 Chaitra sudi 10. Gaya ko gaye sab katthe.”’ 


Hat at aac FE A tet Fi Stat co ar ara ar alg ar faa as aot Ta AS F TTA 
aaa H: qeareret ae grata az chs H 1 gia aT gaa Ae Te F: Ay a Ta aT BY Fe 
ASF: char at are Aart aM |r Trae Ft keaT TY F aT aTat aTH we fears 
ary az Aal WWaTSs AT IAAT WMA AAT Yas¥ AA Fal 201 TAT Bl TF FT FO Il 

This can be literally translated in the following manner : ‘Painters, natives of Guler, resident at Basohli. 


Written. Ranjha and Kama and Gaudhu and Nikka, sons of Naina (Nainsukh), grandsons of Seu, great— 
grandsons of Hasnu. Sukhia and Sultanu, sons of Gaudhu. Harkhu and Gokal and Chhajju, sons of Nikka. 


Ranjha came to Shri Haridwar (on the bank of the sacred) Gangaji. Brought the remains of Gursahai’s 
wife Napu (?) and his (Gursahai’s) ‘brother’ (cousin), Lal Singh. Both his (Ranjha’s) sons, Gursahai and 
Sukhdayal, came with him, Samvat 1884 (a.p. 1827), the 10th of the bright half of the lunar month of 
Chaitra. All of them went to Gaya (from here), together.”’ 


This entry says almost the same things that were said in the note at Kurukshetra inscribed only 
five days earlier. 5° 


This gives us a hard core of information about Nainsukh’s sons and grandsons on which to work. 
First, to take up his eldest son, Kama. He remains throughout a somewhat elusive figure, because there 
are not many entries about him. The only entry in his own hand appears to be the one that is appended 
at the foot of the Nainsukh entry at Haridwar. This one reads : 


‘‘Likhatam Kama (and) Ranjha. Samvat 1842, Chaitra pra (vishte) 27.” 


meaning : 

‘Written Kama (and) Ranjha. Samvat 1842 (a.p. 1785), 27th of the month of Chaitra (March— 
April)’. There is no indication of the place of Kama’s work, only his name occurring generally under the 
Guler entries in the bahis. He appears to have had only one son, Lala or Lal Singh by name, and a Pehowa 
bahi entry51 which registers a visit by Lala to that place starts with the words: ‘‘Lala Kame Ka’’ etc. That 
entry is undated. The ‘‘Lal Singh’’ of the Ranjha entry noticed above, whose remains were brought by 
Ranjha to Kurukshetra and later to Haridwar, in S. 1884 (a.p. 1827), must clearly have been this son of 
Kama. An entry in a Haridwar bahi®* is very explicit on the matter of the full name of Kama’s son, for it 
begins with the words : “‘Lal Singh beta Kame ka & c...... ’’ This entry is dated S. 1879 (a.p. 1822) and 
was apparently made when the remains of Lal Singh’s wife, Purnu (?), were taken to Haridwar by a Brahmin 
of Kangra. The death of Lala who appears to have died without leaving behind a male heir appears to have 
brought to an end Kama’s line, for we hear nothing of it afterwards in any of the bahis. 


Gaudhu, next in the order from Kama, from among Nainsukh’s sons, is again, like his elder brother, 
a somewhat silent figure. We have his portrait5? in which he appears asa slightly elderly person, looking a 
little corpulent and a little jovial, but we have few facts about him. The somewhat unusual name— 
it means a bull, an animal—and the absence of many details about him led to some speculations about 
his identity. He has, in fact, been confused with Gursahai,54 or his name at least has been taken to be a 
corruption of Gursahai’s. This appears to be unwarranted, for not only is the name known as such in the 
hills, there is also about the name of this particular son of Nainsukh complete consistency in the 


records of the pandas. 


No visit by Gaudhu to any place of pilgrimage is recorded except the one which is recorded by 
Fattu on the bottom of the long Nainsukh entry in the Haridwar bahi.>5 There Gaudhu’s visit bears the date 
S. 1835 (a.p. 1778) which is of course a very probable date for him. Gaudhu is connected here and in the 
other entries with Guler and there is no indication that he settled elsewhere or worked in another state, 
although even if he did the latter, the fact was not bound to have been recorded. 56 The family home at Guler 
therefore continued to be his also judging from these entries. An entry at Kurukshetra57 which mentions 
Gaudhu as ‘‘a tarkhan of Guler’’ seems to say this as does an entry58 dated S. 1928 (a.p. 1871) made probably 
on the behalf of Deviditta, grandson of Ranjha as we shall see later, and noticed below, which makes 
Gaudhu’s son Sukhia to be ‘‘living in Guler’’. A Takri letter by the artist Shiba to Maharaja Sansar Chand 
of Kangra which I have published earlier5® makes mention of the atelier of the Maharaja and contains an 
oblique reference to another artist called Gaudhu. Whether it was this Gaudhu, the son of Nainsukh, who 
was meant it is not possible to say with certainty, but the possibility cannot be ruled out. If Gaudhu did 
indeed work for Sansar Chand of Kangra, then we get the name of one more state from the list of states 
in the magic diagram which this family served. 


The date of Gaudhu’s death can be ascertained, fortunately, from an entry in a Haridwar bahi6® 
which mentions his remains being brought to Haridwar by Harkhu, his nephew, in S. 1877 (a.p. 1820), 
a little before which he must have died. The line of Gaudhu was carried on by his two sons mentioned in 
the Ranjha entry : Sukhia and Sultanu. About neither of these again is there much more information available 
except the names of their sons. The Kurukshetra entry$? gives the names of Sultanu’s two sons as Arjan and 
Surjan, and Sukhia’s son as Harbhaj. The family tree at Rajaul62 adds another name to the sons of Sukhia, 
that of Udmi, but also states that all these grandsons of Gaudhu died childless. This appears to be supported 
by the bahis which become silent after these names in the line of Gaudhu. The last we hear of this line, 
both in a bahi at Haridwar®3 andat Pehowa,®4 is that the remains of Harbhaj, of his mother, and of the mother 
of Sukhia were all brought together to Haridwar by a tarkhan in S. 1898 (A.p. 1841). With this, the line 
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A leaf from the Guler bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha, 
at Haridwar. The entry is in the hand of 
Nainsukh. The sketch above is also in his own 
hand. There are some inscriptions by other members 
of the family on the same page. The entry by 
Nainsukh begins: “Gotra Sandal. Likhtam Nena 
Tarkhan Chitrehra, Gulere da Basi”, meaning 
“The sept Sandal. Written by Nena (Nainsukh), 
carpenter-painter, native of Guler”’. 


A leaf from the Guler bahi of Pandit Hari Bilas, 
Purohit of Kurukshetra. The entry records the 
visit of Ranjha, son of Nainsukh, to Kurukshetra 
in S. 1884 (a.v. 1827) from Basohli. The 
sketch of Krishna delivering the sermon to Arjuna 
on the battle-field of Kurukshetra is apparenily 
in the hand of Ranjha himself. The entry below 
the sketch is by Gur Sahai, son of Ranjha. 


A leaf from the Guler bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha, 
at Haridwar. The entry relates again 
to Ranjha, and records his visit to Haridwar 
in S. 7884 (a.p. 1827). The sketch in the bahi 
is possibly by Cae SORE: son of Ranjha. It is 
of the same theme and composition as a sketch 
made by Nainsukh in the same bahi earlier. 


The sketch at the left, of the Goddess Ganga seated 


on a fish, is by Sukh Dayal, the other son of Ranjha. 


A leaf from the Guler bahi of Pandit Pyare 
Lal, Purohit at Haridwar. The leaf is an abstract 
of several entries made in the original babi by 
the members of the Seu family of artists of Guler, 
and another artist of some other village in Chamba. 


A leaf from the Guler bahi of Pandit Babu Ram 
Joginder Naih, Purohits at Pehowa. The entry 
begins with the words: ““Rahain Rajoul Chamba 
men Basi Haripur Ke, Chitehre, Lala Kameka, 
pota, Nainsukh ka, Parota Seu ka... .”*, meaning 
‘Resident at Rajoul in Chamba, natives of Haripur 


A leaf from the Guler bahi of Pandit Pyare 
Lal, Purohit at Haridwar. The entry dated S. 1913 
(a.p. 1856) relates to . Devi Ditta, great grandson 
of Nainsukh. The thatch. the Goddess 


- 


Ganga is in the hand of Devi Ditta himself. 
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of Gaudhu apparently became extinct, a fact about which we also have evidence in A. p. 1894 from the 
mutation register cited above when no descendant of Kama or Gaudhu was alive to receive his share in the 


family property. 


The third son of Nainsukh, Nikka, possesses much more of substance in the records than his two 
elder brothers, and in the revenue records of the Kangra district, there is clear mention of Nikka having 
migrated from Guler to the village of Rajaul in the taluka of Rihlu which at that time formed a part of the 
dominion of Raja Raj Singh of Chamba. This evidence I have earlier published together with much that 
followed relating to the family of Nikka. The entry dated a.p. 1868 is only the first of several in the revenue 
records of the district. The date of Nikka’s migration is not indicated in the record pertaining to the year 
A. D., 1868 but it must have taken place between a. D. 1764 and 1794, when Raj Singh ruled. The fact 
of the presence of Nikka in the Chamba area receives support from two other sources: an inscription at 
the back of a painting in the Chamba museum, and a portrait sketch of Nikka which was obtained by 
Mr. Jagdish Mittal from a family of Chamba artists.6?7 The inscription has been published, ¢8 and is impor- 
tant in this context. It is of the middle of the nineteenth century and lists, at random, some of the ancestors 
and brothers of the artist Attra, a grandson of Nikka himself. It states, on the authority of Attra, that his 
brothers and ancestors were in the service of the royal house of Chamba and were resident in taluka 
Rihlu. The name of Nikka occurs here again. The portrait of Nikka from Chamba has a faint inscription 
which makes him out to be ‘‘Nikka of Guler’’ and in this he appears as a younger person than he does in the 
Lahore portrait?0 which is better known. No visit by Nikka himself is recorded in the bahis, but his name 
occurs everytime that the family is described. The final entry relating to him is in a Haridwar bahi, 7° 
and this mentions his remains being brought to Haridwar by his son, Gokal, in S, 1890 (a.p. 1833). One 
imagines that he must have been an old man at the time of his death, for this comes nearly fifty-five years 
after the death of his own father, Nainsukh. 


The name of the youngest son of Nainsukh, Ranjha, whom we have met before, has been a matter of 
speculation, andgjt has been given variously as Ramlal, and Ranjha. The former interpretation owes itself 
to the inscription on the Lahore Museum portrait, but I have had occasion to point out elsewhere 7* that 
there are two inscriptions on that sketch: the one written on the bust itself states ‘‘Ranjha’’ whereas the 
other states him to be ‘‘Ramlal Musavvar, putra Nainsukh da chautha’’. Only one of the two inscriptions 
can be correct, for Ranjha and Ramlal are two absolutely different names, and I have suggested that the 
detailed inscription which is possibly of a late date may well have taken its cue from the name on the bust 
in which the form taken by the letter ‘‘jh’’ is like that of the letter ‘‘m’’ so that the entire word may 
well have been read by someone as ‘‘Rama”’ instead of ‘‘Ranjha’’ and then expanded into Ramlal. Ranjha is 
repeatedly referred to in the records of the pandas and there can be little doubt that this is the only name 
by which he was known. 


Ranjha, like his elder brother, Nikka, shifted out of the family home at Guler, and settled at Basohli. 
This settlement may well have been from the time of Nainsukh himself who had taken up service with 
Amrit Pal whose gift, mentioned in the Ranjha entry at Kurukshetra7*, appears to have conduced to this 
settlement. If the gift came from Amrit Pal, it was probably made to Nainsukh whom the prince seems to have 
outlived by not more than a year or two. If Nainsukh had settled in Basohli, then clearly Ranjha was the 
son who stayed on there even after his father’s death, and made Basohli his home. There is an extensive 
series of sketches of the Ramayana done by Ranjha in the year A.D. 1816 at Basohli. These are in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan at Benaras 734 and were executed for Raja Bhupinder Pal. This must have been among the last 
of Ranjha’s works, for even if we find him alive in a.p. 1827, he must have been a very old man at that 
time. Indeed, the long pilgrimage on which he was “‘taken”” by his sons, asalso the tone of the entries of that 
date, indicate that this journey was undertaken in his last years, and he must have died soon afterwards. 


It now remains for us to consider the developments in the families of Nikka at Rajaul and Ranjha at 
Basohli. Nikka had three sons, Harkhu, Gokal and Chhajju, in this order. The materials for the reconstruction of 
the families of these brothers are profuse, for in addition to the entries in the bahis at Pehowa, Kurukshetra 
and Haridwar, we have a full record in the revenue papers relating to the family.?4 Harkhu, we find from 
the revenue records, died childless. His remains were brought to Haridwar in a.p. 1850 by his widow’. 
Gokal, younger brother of Harkhu, is said to have been an artist of considerable merit and a story is told by 
his descendants of how he was adjudged the best painter in a contest of painting organised at a small place 
called Mataur between Kangra and Rajaul.?® The revenue record of A.D. 1868 shows him as not being alive 
in that year; the pandas’ bahis in fact mention his remains being brought to Haridwar by one of his sons in 
Samvat 1904 (A.p.1847) 77. He left behind two sons, Damodar and Ram Dayal. The third son of Nikka, 
Chhajju, again appears in the records a great deal. He seems to have got more lands for his maintenance 
from the Raja of Chamba 78 and also from the Sikh Governor of the Hills 7 after the Sikhs had overrun 
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the Rajput states. His death occurred shortly after that of his elder brother, Gokal, for his remains were 
brought to Haridwar 8° by his widow in S. 1907 (a.p. 1850), the year in which the eldest of the sons 
of Nikka, Harkhu, also died. 


From Basohli, where Ranjha lived, we have the names of his two sons, Sukhdayal and Gursahai in 
the bahis. We have not much information about Sukhdayal, who may either have died young or whose line 
may have become extinct with his death, but in the hand of Gursahai, and about him, we have several 
inscriptions. We have noticed him twice earlier, when he accompanied his father, Ranjha, along with his 
brother Sukhdayal, to Pehowa, and then to Haridwar, in A. D. 1827. But there is an earlier and dated 
reference to him in a Haridwar bahi, ®1 stating that he came there in S. 1864 (A.D. 1807) accompanied 
by his distant cousin, Hazari. In that entry is also mentioned the death of a Raja whose remains had 
come to Haridwar. This was possibly Bijai Pal of Basohli who had died in a p. 1806, since it was from 
Basohli that Gursahai is mentioned as coming. We hear of Gursahai again in S. 1888 (A.D. 1831) when he 
brought the remains of his two wives to Kurukshetra 82. This entry is in fact in the hand of Gursahai 
himself and is on the same sheet of the bahi on which the long note on Ranjha is inscribed. Gursahai seems 
to have been very deeply attached to his father whom he honoured more as a teacher perhaps than as his 
father. The inscription supposed to be in Ranjha’s hand in the Kurukshetra bahi is most probably in the 
hand of Gursahai and it opens with a formula in which he seeks blessings from the ‘‘Lotus feet”’ of his 
‘Guru’. In the bahi at Haridwar we have noticed the beautiful little sketch by him followed by the 
words: ‘Drawn by the servant of Shri Ranjha, his son Gursahai’’. The date of the death of Gursahai is 
not recorded. 


It is not necessary at this point to trace in great detail the history of the Rajaul family, partly because 
the materials from the revenue records relating to this family have been published by me earlier °°, and 
partly because the interest in the family diminishes as we advance further into the nineteenth century, 
and the art which is our principal concern declines. For this reason, it may at once be sufficient and 
more convenient to consult the genealogical table appended to this section. But there are certain matters 
of interest which may be noticed here. — 


Of the two sons of Gokal, Damodar, the elder, died about a.p. 1850 when his remains were 
taken to Haridwar by his mother,®* but the younger son, Ramadayal, lived till as late as a.D. 1894 when 
his name appears in the revenue records. Ramdayal is said to have worked at the court of Raja Bajai Sen of 
Mandi®¢, but does not appear to have settled in that place. Chhajju had three sons, Attra, Saudagar and 
Jawahar. Of these the last mentioned died without leaving male heir, and Attra has been noticed before. 
It is obviously the same Attra on whose authority the 1860 inscription at the back of the painting in the 
Chamba Museum was inscribed. Attra died, however, before a.p. 1868, as the revenue records indicate8? 
without leaving any male issue. About the two other sons of Chhajju, we have very interesting information 
in the Haridwar bahis for they mention their connection with Tehri-Garhwal. In S. 1923 (a.p. 1866) 
Jawahar is mentioned as having gone to Garhwal from Haridwar 87. Another entry of the same year and 
in the same bahi mentions both Jawahar and Saudagar as coming to Haridwar from Tehri. While one could 
dismiss these as visits of no consequence, there is more positive evidence from an entry relating to the 
family of Deviditta, son of Gursahai, but not specifically connected with his name alone, in a Haridwar 
bahi 88. This is dated S. 1928 (a.p. 1871) and speaks of Saudagar, son of Chhajju, as ‘‘rahe Rihlu men va 
naukri Tihri men’’ meaning ‘resident in taluka Rihlu, and employed in Tehri (Garhwal)’’. This establishes 
a firm connection of this family at least at this date with the Garhwal Court, a connection which, the 
family tradition says®®, was kept up by both the sons of Saudagar, Maheshu and Kanhaiya, also working there. 


With the son of Gursahai of Basohli, Deviditta, our information about that branch of the family 
gets rounded off, but not before we have noticed the many migrations of Deviditta. Deviditta was not 
the only son of Gursahai, for another one, Dhananjaya, is also mentioned in the Haridwar bahi 9°, Of 
Dhananjaya, however, we know little else except the name. Deviditta is responsible for several entries, 
accompanied by drawings, in the Haridwar bahis. The first of these ®! is dated S. 1913 (a.p. 1856) and 
was made by Deviditta when he had shifted from Basohli, where the ruling line had been superseded by 
this time under the orders of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. This entry, made at Haridwar in the panda’s hand, 
has by Deviditta an appropriate illustration, the goddess Ganga seated on a fish. 


This is how the entry reads: 
‘‘Chatere basi purane Guler ke rahen Lahore Machhihatte men. Kanhaiya Kapur ki gali. Bulaki Misar ke 


ghar men. Likhatam Deviditta beta Gursahai ka, pota Ranjha ka, parpota Nainsukh ka. Attara, bhai char bete 


Chhajju ke, potre Nike ke. Deviditta Ganga aya phul mai Budha ke liyaya. Sath naukar Di...li Jagla aya. Samvat 
1913 (A.D. 1856). Chaitra ki amavasya aya.”’ 


ad 


AIC aa TUT THT F WS ae astae Hi Hear eye st vat gaat faac F ax F1 frat 
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This, in translation, reads as: 


‘Painters, natives of old Guler, resident in Lahore, in (the quarter called) Machhihatta, the street 
of Kanhaiya Kapur, the house of Bulaki Misar, Written by Deviditta, son of Gursahai, grandson of Ranjha, 
great grandson of Nainsukh. Attra (the cousin) etc. four brothers, sons of Chhajju, grandsons of Nikka. 
Deviditta came to Ganga (Haridwar) with the remains of Mai Budha. Accompanied by the servant Di...li 
Jagal. (Written in) Samvat 1913 (a.p. 1856), (on) the day of the completely dark night of the month of 
Chaitra.”’ 


This rather full entry by Deviditta is matched by several others. In S. 1923 (a.p. 1866) we have an 
entry in the same bahi ®2 showing Deviditta having shifted to Patiala, and employed in the service of Raja 
Mahendra Singh. Yet another entry®*, of S. 1924 (A.D. 1867) shows him still working at Patiala. Deviditta 
seems to have settled down there and the entry dated S. 1928 (a.p. 1871) mentions him again. The final 
entry about him records his death, for his remains were brought in S, 1933 (a.p. 1876) by his mother-in- 
law, Mai Budha, to Haridwar. This entry mentions a son of Deviditta also, Shiv Saran by name, but then 
nothing more is heard of him. The records became silent leading one to believe that the line became extinct. 


When we approach the twentieth century, then, we find the lines of Manaku, as also of the three of 
the four sons of Nainsukh, Kama, Gaudhu and Ranjha, extinct. The only surviving members of the family 
of Seu were the descendants of Nikka. It is to this family that Chandu Lal, great-great-great-grandson of 
Nainsukh, living now in the family house at Gaggal in Rajaul, belongs. 


IV. The Style 


The concern of this section of the essay is with a consideration of the style of the artist family of 
Pandit Seu. This is by no means an easy matter, for there are very few signed paintings by members of this 
family and the piecing together of the ‘‘family style’’ can be done only with the aid of many speculations and 
surmises. We do not have in this matter the foundation of inscriptional evidence that helped to reconstruct 
the genealogical table of the family, nor the strength of oral or family tradition with which to lend substance 
to an argument. The effort must therefore involve many conjectures, but it is made here nonetheless in the 
belief that it is worth making. It may, in the final analysis, adequately justify itself, if not by providing a 
different method of classifying Pahari paintings, at least by raising useful points for discussion. 


In the course of the discussion of the style of this family we will run against a major difficulty, 
for there is a fairly sharp turn in the style somewhere in the middle of the eighteenth century, and this may 
constitute a seeming contradiction of the premise with which we began: that the style of the family is 
broadly recognisable notwithstanding departures and variations that owe themselves to its individual 
members. In this case the style of the family can be seen to fall into two distinct parts if viewed carefully: 
in the second quarter of the eighteenth century it follows what is defined as the Basohli style, and then from 
the middle of the century its members may be seen to proceed towards the “Kangra style’ through the 


‘pre-Kangra’ phase. 


This contradiction, however, is more apparent than real, for several reasons. The change that takes 
place here is slow and deliberate, representing a mature and conscious response to new developments and 
even if in its totality it is considerable it does not necessarily negate the possibility of finding common 
denominators in the work of a family. This, because a change of this character is no everyday occurrence, 
taking place once perhaps in several generations. In the case of the Punjab Hills it was a change that 
profoundly affected nearly all painting, for the paintings whose arrival caused it were so different and so 
obviously ‘‘pretty’’ that they found wide favour with the patron and, therefore, with the artists who plied 
entirely different brushes earlier. The story of Pahari painting at this point becomes the story of the indi- 
vidual adjustments of the various families of artists to the new style of paintings. The “Basohli’ manner 
gradually disappears not from the kalam of this family alone, but from the hills generally, in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. 


But we are anticipating both events.and objections. It is necessary first to see the outline of the 
developments. 


31 


We make our beginning with the famous set of Gita Govinda paintings, done in ie ‘Basohli’ style and 
dated S. 1787 (a.p. 1730). A large number of these paintings are available, and are distributed over several 
museums and collections, including the Chandigarh Museum, the Bharat Kala Bhavan, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Lahore Museum, and the N.C. Mehta Collection. These are of a horizontal format, 
with a deep red border, and a thin single white ruling inside the border. The size of the paintings is, 
in general, 21 .2cm.x30.4cm. with the border, and 16.1 cm. x 25.4 cm. without it. This set has been the 
subject of sharp controversy, the principal point of difference being the identity of the artist: Manaku is a 
name which occurs clearly in the colophon which also gives the date, and has been taken by some scholars 
to be the name of the artist, by others to be the name of the lady patron who commissioned this brilliant 
series®®. In the latest discussion of this subject, however, the definitive opinion seems to have been given. 
There remains little doubt that Manaku is indeed the name of the artist of this set of paintings. This comes as 
no surprise, for in the preceding section we have come across this name so often and in this form. Rarely is 
Manak, Seu’s son, referred to as ‘Manak’, the popular form “Manaku’ being almost always used by his 
descendants in the records of the pandas. This is also the form that the Takri inscription on Manaku’s 
known portrait gives to the name1°, thus helping finally dissolve all doubt. 


Lam of the view that the 1730 Gita Govinda set is in the hand of this Manaku of the Seu family, even 
though his name is sometimes associated with another set of Gita Govinda paintings in a much later hand 
but bearing exactly the same inscription: the celebrated set in the collection of the Maharaja of Tehri 
Garhwal. We have no indication of the style of Manaku or of his family before him earlier than this, and the 
colophon on the 1730 set gives no indication about Manaku’s place of residence or origin, or about his 
patron. The date, however, is extremely suggestive. The inscription in the hand of Manaku that we have 
seen in the bahi of Haridwar is dated S. 1793 (A.D. 1736) which brings us within six short years of the 
completion of the Gita Govinda set. In the scores of names of Pahari artists that I have now with me, there is 
no other person by the same name. There is again no presumption against the 1730 set being done by 
Manaku of Guler, for the Basohli affiliations of that set have been believed in hitherto largely because of what 
is said to be the Basohli style and not because of the circumstances of acquisition, or other indications to 
the effect that the set comes from Basohli. It is reasonable in the face of this, then, to arrive at the conclusion 
that Manaku, son of Pandit Seu, executed this set of paintings. This he may or may not have done at 
Guler, although it is pertinent to remember that the Guler chronicle, the Diliparanjani1®1 mentions 
painters working in Guler as early as A.D. 1703. 


The set by Manaku is in a hand distinctive enough to lead us to other sets of painting with which he 
himself or somebody very close to him and working in his time may have had something to do, The Gita 
Govinda set in fact seems to form a part of a group of paintings, to three of which our attention has been 
drawn in an important recent article 192. A set that is not noticed there, however, consists of a series of 
Ramayana paintings some of which are in the Museum at Chandigarh 19%. These paintings are exactly 
in the same format as the 1730 Gita Govinda paintings, and measure 22 cm x 31.9 cm with the border and 
17.5cm x 27.2 cm without it. The border is of the same deep red colour and the white ruling appears here 
again. An illustration from this set would serve to point out the strong similarities between the Gita 
Govinda paintings and the leaves from the Ramayana series. What strikes one immediately is the common 
palette: we find here in use the same hot colours and it is the yellows, reds and greens that dominate 
in their remarkable purity. A fascinating similarity consists in the beautiful deep blue used for the figures 
of Rama in the case of the Ramayana series and Krishna in the case of the Gita Govinda paintings. The 
composition of this colour is peculiar and it was probably the painter’s search for finding the pictorial 
equivalent of the word, ‘‘shyama’’ used to describe the colour of Krishna, which led him to this. The 
colour apparently is a mixture of blue, black and purple and what makes it strongly individualistic is that it 
has a somewhat sandy surface with shining particles in it, and is laid very thickly on the surface of the paper 
so that it can distinctly be felt if the hand is moved gently over the picture. The effect is almost ‘‘impasto’’ 
and cannot be easily mistaken for anything else. Another peculiarity of the application of colours consists 
in the tint applied to the eyes of the figures. In the corner of the eye that approximates the ear is a very faint 
shading of red which appears in both the sets under discussion. This follows the ancient formula of colouring 
the corner of the eye in profile with red so that the eye takes on the aspect of a closed lotus flower. This 
formula is by no means commonly followed by the Pahari artists, and seems to have been especially favourite 
of Manaku and other members of the family close to him. 


The composition of the pictures is again remarkably similar. We find the same extremely high 
horizon which is marked by a faint line in white above which, near the upper edge of the picture, appears a 
narrow, uneven strip of blue. There is no eftort at perspective and no planes mark the background which is 
in a strong flat wash of colour, most often in yellow obtained from peori 1°4, On the picture area sometimes 


appears a small box-like formation at the side, like a hut or a loggia, while a part of the action takes place 
in the open outside. The figures are firmly and somewhat dramatically drawn, the gesture, the walk, the 
stance being all carefully planned. There is a deliberateness in the movement of the figures which is highly 
characteristic of the two sets, but which appears more prominently in the Ramayana paintings than in the 
Gita Govinda ones. The eyes are large even though, here again, they are larger and more prominent in the 
Ramayana series than in the other one. 


What distinguishes the two sets most prominently also is the treatment of trees. In both the sets they 
are extremely carefully planned, leaf having been painted upon leaf with a great deal of care and meticulous- 
ness of detail. The trees appear often alone, not forming part of the lush foilage which generally marks the 
painting of the later periods. In the Ramayana set, however, the loneliness and the austere appearance of the 
trees is considerably more marked: they are almost ascetic in their aspect. In this regard, one discerns a 
departure in the Gita Govinda set where the trees begin to bloom as it were. Their rigorous outline has been 
softened even though without any sacrifice of detail in the branches and leaves and the trees tend to expand 
here, defying the geometric laws of the painter. And what enlivens them is an occasional flowering shoot 
or creeper which gets intertwined with the leaves of the trees making them less lonesome, even gray at 
times. I see a likeness in the manner in which both the faces and the trees show a tendency to become 
softer in the Gita Govinda set. In the Gita Govinda set, in fact, is faintly perceptible a tendency to lend to 
the faces a naturalistic aspect. The eyes are less wide open and there is little suggestion of that predatory 
avidness which is associated with the Basohlistyle in general. The shading which defines the features of the 
face, and the body, is again more delicate and the rouge-like bloom on the cheek that marks the figures 
in the Ramayana series disappears. This leads me to believe that even though the two sets are remarkably 
close to each other, there is a definite movement towards naturalism which is in evidence in the Gita 
Govinda set, and I am inclined to think that the Ramayana set is the earlier of the two. We could, in fact, 
place it, for the sake of argument, tentatively a decade earlier, i.e. in A.D. 1720. When this suggestion 
of moving it ahead by a decade is made, it is naturally to be understood that the interval of a decade is 
taken only to mark a development in this style and not by any means to indicate a precise date. The Ramayana 
set could as well have been painted in A.D. 1715 as in A.D. 1725. But there seems to be little doubt 
that it is a product of the same aesthetic vision which produced the Gita Govinda set, and is close to it in 


point of time. 


The 1730 set has much more than is generally seen in it and I think it is fortunate that we have this 
set because it bears a date close to which there is an unmistakable arrival of an influence from the plains 
in the hills. The general theory that is advanced to explain the beginnings of the new style in the hills is 
that a family of artists trained in the Mohammed Shah period Mughal painting migrated from the plains 
into the hills in the wake possibly of political disturbances in Delhi and the surrounding territory 19°. 
Even a specific event, the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, is said to have been responsible for the 
emigration of artists from there, and the family of Pandit Seu is believed to be one such family of refugee 
artists that sought asylum at the hill courts. This theory of immigration is, however, only a speculation which 
is negated by the entire body of evidence considered in the previous section. In those unimpeachable records 
there is no evidence whatever of the family of Pandit Seu coming from, and belonging to, the plains. 
Repeatedly and with perfect consistency, the records give out the place of origin of this family as Guler, 
in the hills. Not only can there be little doubt about this, for the place of origin is of the utmost importance 
in the records of the pandas, and not only is the Manaku inscription from Guler three years earlier than the 
event which is supposed to have caused him and his family to migrate into the hills: both Manaku and 
Nainsukh employ with complete comfort the Pahari dialect which presses on them a clear Pahari origin. 


The intriguing thing, however, is that there can be no denying the arrival of an influence from outside 
in the hills and this influence came most probably from the Mughal court. | am inclined to think that the 
influence did not arrive through the migration of a family of refugee artists: it started becoming important 
because of the awakening of some sensibilities in the hills to the charm of the naturalistic style of several 
paintings that at about this time appeared in the hills. The agency through which these paintings arrived at this 
time is not’ known: it may have been a hill Raja who brought them with him from the plains. The contacts 
with the plains were many and we have at least two independent sources of evidence which lead us to 
believe that the hill Rajas were aware of the kind of paintings being done in the plains, especially at. the 
Mughal courts. There is, first, the evidence of the traveller William Finch who describes the portrait 
of the Nurpur chief, Basu, in the fort at Lahore in the times of Jahangir!®6, and then there isan early 
eighteenth century painting, a portrait of two princes of the Jammu House, to which my attention was 
very kindly drawn by Mr. Archer during a recent visit to India +07. This is a portrait done by the Mughal 
artist, Tek Chand, of Dhruv Dev of Jammu and Anant Dev of the Bahu branch of the same family. The 


painting is from the Johnson collection in the India Office Library. It is a painting of no great quality and 
gives little idea of the success with which portraits were executed by Mughal artists, but it is an important 


document. And in view of the fact that it is more or less contemporary to the times we are talking about, 


it possesses special significance. But then perhaps we are moving away from the narrative. What I am 


suggesting is that, through some channel, a ruler, a painter, perhaps a merchant, paintings from the plains 
arrived in the hills. There it is that, at this point of time, they made an impact on the artists, affecting 


profoundly their style. 


Objection to these statements is easy to raise. It can be said, for instance, that it is immaterial 
whether the change occurred because a family of refugee artists moved into the hills, or because a set of 
paintings arrived there at that time: proving this or the other amounts to an exercise in splitting hairs. 
But the matter is both relevant and significant, because it becomes difficult, if we adopt the former explana- 
tion, to account for the radical difference between the painting at the Mughal court at that period and the 
paintings done in the hills198, Why should these painters, if they came from the Mughal court, not have 
produced, at least to begin with, paintings exactly in the Mohammed Shah period style on their arrival 
in the hills is not clear. Why again should they change their palette so vastly, adopt a different treatment of 
the trees, evolve a wholly new, stylised version of the female face, adopt for the most part the horizontal 
format, omit to sign their pictures, leave no Persian inscriptions at all at the back of their paintings and 
only gingerly discard their styles in favour of the local kalams? These are questions to which it would be 
difficult to find adequate answers ; but it is important to ask them if we have to realise sufficiently the 
inadequacy of the theory that several families of Mughal painters suddenly arrived in the hills in the thirties 
of the eighteenth century and brought about this profound change in Pahari painting. 


The alternative that we have considered above to the theory of immigration, that is, the arrival of 
Mughal paintings in the hills, possesses more substance, because it helps explain the deep change which 
took place, but only gradually and after a great deal of experimentation and adjustment. There is no sudden 
break with the past in the style of Pahari painting and certainly none in the style of the family of Pandit Seu. 
On the other hand I believe that the members of this family were exposed to the new influences from the 
plains for a length of time and then produced their own responses to the new situation and began to adjust 
themselves and their style to this development. 


The four sets of painting connected with the Gita Govinda set are important, therefore, because they 
mark progressive stages of the movement towards what we might call naturalism in the wake of, and 
consequent upon the arrival of, the Mughal style pictures up in the hills. The 1730 set contains remarkable 
evidence of a spirit of quiet experimentation. I believe that Manaku, in the act of painting this series, was 
definitely, if somewhat hesitantly, making slight departures from the style of the family. The greater degree 
of naturalism in the faces is in itself a concession to the new situation. We are, of course, still within the 
charmed boundary of what we call ‘‘the Basohli style’, but there is a looking towards the future. The eyes 
are still wide and the faces still possess an air of avidity, but the softening is an important development. 
The gestures are less dramatic and a new fluency in the line is noticeable. So much about the 
general appearance. In the technique, I believe there is also evidence of this spirit of experimentation as we 
have called it. In this series itself, there is a painting 1° in which the treatment of architecture is markedly 
different, In this the box-like, straight-lined, division of the space is discarded in favour of a wall which 
diagonally cuts across the picture surface and is, significantly, in chocolate brown, a colour which does not 
appear so very often in the earliest pictures. The treatment is a little awkward, the door opens out in a 


very unlikely manner, but there is clear proof that a new treatment of depth in space has here been tried out. 


In yet another painting 11° the colours appear to have been experimented with. The background in this 
case is in very light jade green, thinly laid, in contrast to the strongly coloured backgrounds which are 
usual to this set of paintings, or to the paintings of the period in general. This perhaps was achieved from a 
new pigment and because its application was a matter of experiment, perhaps with the method of laying it, 
it has not stayed; it has, in fact, flaked off over most of the surface: the rest of the painting is nearly intact; 
the figures of Radha and Krishna, painted with the usual pigments, are entirely undamaged. It is the ‘new 
colour’ that has peeled off. In this very painting, again, the treatment of the tree in the centre is most 
interesting. Here the painter has discarded his usual careful manner of painting leaves and branches, each 
distinguished from the other, and bound by a firm outline. What he has done is that Sineeadl. of taki the 
point of the brush to draw outlines, he has created a mottled effect simply by holding a hard brush vertically 
in his hand and stippling the surface in green with it, The effect is very unusual for this series and has more 
in common with later pictures wherein appear forms of distant trees in which upon the stippling, which 
Se 3 ROR RANE ERD ens a hurried sprinkling of forms of leaves, so as to create what one might 
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16. Detail from an illustration to the Ramayana. Chandigarh Muse 


um. This set of Ramayana 
paintings may belong to c. A.D. 1720. 


17. Illustration to the Ramayana. 


Chandigarh Museum. The rishis offer fruits as bhet to 
Rama, Lakshmana and Sita 


in their exile. 


18. illustration to the Ramayana. Chandigarh Museum. c. A.p. 7 720. Lakshman cuts o 
the nose of Surpanakha. Rama and Sita appear seated inside the hut at left. Surpanakha 
appears a second time, as the demoness, as she flies away in wrath. 

19. 


Illustration to the Gita Govinda. Chandigarh Museum. a.p. 1 


; . | 730 by the artist Manaku. 
Vishnu lying on the serpent Sesha, Lakshmi “i — 


massaging his feet. 
Llustration to the Gita Govinda. Chandigarh Museum. a.v. 1730. The poet Fayadeva 
bowing to Vishnu. The ten incarnations of Vishnu are sketched on the wall in the background. 
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21. Illustration to the Gita Govinda. Chandigarh Museum. Dated a.v. 1 730. This is one 
of the few damaged paintings of this set, but on close examination the damage appears 
to be restricted only to areas where the green colour has been used. The figures of Radha 
and Krishna are completely intact. A new colour mixture or a new fixative might have 
been used by the artist on an experimental basis. The treatment of the tree is very distinctive, 
and very different from the general treatment of trees in this set. 


22. tllustration to the Gita Govinda. Chandigarh Museum. Dated a.p. 1730. The treatment 
of architecture in this miniature shows a bold and different approach, the Space being sought 
to be broken by the diagonal lines and an aerial view having been employed in the right 
half of the painting. 
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The 1730 set can thus be seen as a point of departure in a new direction. The next stage is marked by 
the set which Mr. Beach has discussed at some length 111 and in which we find several leaves of the first 
few skandas of the Bhagavata Purana. The John Gardner Coolidge pictures in the Boston Museum are part of 
an extensive set that once again is distributed over several collections. The size of this set of paintings in 
general is 22 cm. x 32.5 cm. with the border, and 17.5 cm. x 28.5 cm. without it. The borders are in the 
same deep red with a thin white ruling that marked the 1730 and the earlier Ramayana sets. Nothing at all is 
known with certainty about the source from which these paintings have come. In the Museum at Chandigarh, 
there are some paintings of the same set 112 but they were received from the Lahore collection at the time of 
the partition of the country and unfortunately no clue is available about the collection or owners from whom 
they were acquired. In the additions made to the collection after the partition, there is only one painting 44% 
of this series and that comes from the Mankot collection. The general style of the Mankot pictures is very 
different from this and it is not likely that this painting was done in a family of Mankot artists. We have 
therefore absolutely no information about the author or the patron of this beautiful series of paintings, 
but the stylistic similarities do clearly connect it with the 1730 set. Apart from the format and the size and 
the style of Sanskrit inscriptions from the text at the back, we notice that the stylistic link is close. The 
colour scheme even though a little softer at places has much in common with the 1730 pictures: the shading 
on the faces points to the self-same connection. The sandy blue in the figure of Krishna, as also the faint 
red streak in the corners of the eyes, make their appearance here again. But above all, it is the feeling which 
is the same. At the same time, however, we are moving further and further away from the Ramayana set. 
For one, the colours are softer and their range is wider: they do not make the same strong evocative appeal. 
The eyes are smaller and on the whole more naturalistic. The foliage is luxuriant and fuller, and there is a 
marked attempt at introducing perspective. The diagonals with which Manaku was experimenting to 
exploit them as a device for showing depth appear more frequently: the background is marked by arbitrary 
curves to indicate the undulations of the ground in the far distance, each curve being delineated very 
clearly and separately. A small shrub that appears in some of the paintings is noteworthy, because it will 
make its appearance again in several later pictures: a shrub with fan-shaped circular leaves, low and green, 
and appearing generally in the distance. The horizon also takes here a different aspect. This set of paintings 
can thus be seen as clearly connected with the past but possessing features that again indicate further absorp- 
tion of new influences. Mr. Beach 114 has placed the date of the set at c. 1740 which is highly probable. 
The authorship of the set, in view of the line of argument that we have followed above, must be in the 
Manaku family and the work may well be by Manaku himself. 


An interesting circumstance that is connected with this set is that all the paintings from it that have 
come to light belong to the early skand as of the Bhagavata Purana. The Coolidge leaves are from the fourth 
skanda while those in the Punjab Museum are from the third skanda, In the Bharat Kala Bhavan at Banaras, 
however, there is a black ink drawing illustrating the episode of Sagara from the sixth skandas of the Bhagavata 
Purana 115, The drawing is almost certainly of the same set: it has the same size and format, and the quality 
of drawing has much in common with the Bhagavata pictures noticedabove. Rai Krishna Dass who acquired 
not long ago this drawing from an antique dealer, says, that there were scores more of these drawings 
with him118, This gives us good reason then to suppose that this extensive set which must have run into 
hundreds of pictures, was never completed. The drawings were perhaps completed but before the entire set 
could be painted, the work was broken off by some event. One would not be surprised if it was the death 


of Manaku. 


The next set that is connected with this stylistic complex is, interestingly enough, again a Bhagavata 
series and consists of illustrations of the tenth and eleventh skandas of the Purana. The paintings of this 
set117, many of whichhave only recently come to light and the significance of which is now being realised, 
are large in size and measure on the average, 28 cm. x 40 cm. with the border, and 23.5 cm. x 35 cm. 


without it. 


These sensitive paintings mark yet another stage in the development of the style with which we have 
been concerning ourselves. The colours are considerably softer and especially in the scenes which are 
placed in the night, take on an air of gentle coolness. A new clarity of tone enters the paintings. The horizon 
in these paintings is again differently treated, being marked here by several shades of diffused blue, these 
becoming lighter and lighter as they move upwards in the picture surface. The female faces are even more 
‘natural’ here and the figures of Krishna and Balarama who naturally figure repeatedly in the paintings are less 
dramatic than before except of course when movement is called for. Where movement is involved, as for 
example in the painting of Krishna killing the demon Shankhachuda, in the Chandigarh Museum 118, the 
scarf flies behind Krishna distinctly in the manner of the ‘Basohli’ pictures. The shading of the faces 


disappears for the most part and the female heads have a strand-of hair which often appears along the temple 
at the side of the face. The sandy blue colour which marked the Krishna figure in the earlier sets appears 
here again, but clearly has become a little thinner. A new feature that makes its appearance is the triangular 
pattern which is formed by the veil of the some of the female figures as they wrap it across the breasts and 
pass it under one of the arms. Another noticeable detail is that the artist develops a fondness for the 
transparency of the material worn especially by the women; and in some of the paintings the outline of the 
breasts becomes clearly visible under the cholis, the dark tips being prominently indicated. There is also an 
extremely delicate shading around the breasts, marking their rising contours. These details recall strongly 
to one’s mind several late Mughal pictures, for one sees an abundance of this treatment of the female body 
in Mughal paintings of the eighteenth century, as princesses lean on luxurious cushions on moonlit terraces 
or embrace their lovers on soft couches under the full gaze of singing attendants 119. 


This set of the tenth skanda Bhagavata paintings appears to have been rather large again, for pictures 
from it are distributed over several museums and private collections, but almost nothing is known about the 
original collection in the hills from which it came. I believe that this set, now generally designated as 
‘‘Guler-Basohli’’, is in the hand of amember of the Seu family, possibly one of the sons of Manaku. One is 
almost tempted to speculate and think that the son had his father’s drawings but preferred a large size and a 
cooler palette and thus launched this series. In any case the work is closely connected with the other sets 
referred to above. Its date which once again is a matter of surmise, may be c. A.D. 1750, this lapse of a 
decade from the other pictures of the early skandhas marking simply, as before, another stage of development 
and not a precise date. 


The stage of development which is next to the one that is reached in the large, tenth skanda 
Bhagavata paintings is fortunately once again marked by two dated pictures. These are in the hand, this 
time, of Nainsukh, Manaku’s younger brother, and are important because they differ a little from the 
manner in which Nainsukh painted later, judging from his work again with Raja Balwant Singh. The earlier 
painting of Balwant Singh that we have shows him as a youth of only 20 years of age. The portrait has him 
standing with the sword in his hand resting on the ground. The colour scheme is still quite strong: there 
is an unevenly laid slate-grey in the horizon, the jama of the prince is in deep green and there is a panel 
of red poppies running at the bottom of the picture. The palette is a little reminiscent of earlier paintings 
and but little points to that feeling of coolness which was to come into the later, ‘Kangra’ pictures. This 
is possibly the early work of Nainsukh when he himself like his prince was young and when his style was 
still maturing. A proof of this is to be found in the several corrections made in the painting. The curve of 
the sword, the profile of the face , the leg, have all been corrected, and the earlier outlines emended in the 
completed picture are still visible, even though painted over. It is true that the emendations were made 
in their own pictures even by the master painters, but that was done at a much earlier stage of the drawing 
when it was in red or black; in this case quite possibly the painting was finished by Nainsukh and the correc- 
tions were then incorporated. One wonders if this was not at the suggestion of his father or his elder brother. 


The style of Nainsukh shows rapid development in the years after this and within just five years 
we reach the famous 1748 picture, which is dated and signed, of Balwant Singh with his musicians. In 
this is discernible already that fluency of line and suavity of grace that were to become the defining features 
of the “‘Kangra kalam’’. 


We are at the stage which has been called the ‘pre-Kangra’ phase of Pahari painting. The departure 
in the definite direction of greater naturalism has taken place and the style shows a remarkable capacity 
for elegance as the years pass. The ‘Kangra’ style is fully realized in a matter of a few years and it was Nainsukh 
who was to achieve this in his brilliant life span. There is a degree of sacrifice which must have been invol- 
ved in this: of emotion in favour of prettiness, of intensity in favour of clarity, but the new style had poten- 
tialities of “‘psychological penetration’’ which were fully exploited by a master craftsman like Nainsukh 
and was reduced to cliches only in the hands of lesser artists. 


One imagines that where Manaku was hesitant and cautious in making his small surrender to the 
new style, or some features of it, it was Nainsukh who detected the tendency early, working as he must 
have been with Manaku, and then took the final step. His work differs from the Guler-Basohli paintings 
because it moves more boldly in the new direction. The female face now acquires that air of unearthly grace 
and softness which was to become one of the most endearing features of the ‘Kangra’ school. The Geatment 
of space in Nainsukh is more natural : perspective is resolutely introduced; the horizon shifts a little lower, 
leaving the sky some more space in the picture; the colours become cool, the actions less theatrical - 
and the Nainsukh painting becomes a beautifully realised idea rendered with delicacy and refinement, ‘ 








Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana. Chandigarh Museum, No. 1309. C. A.D. 1740. The 
artist here employs a higher degree of naturalism in the treatment of the figures. The trees also 
are differently rendered. There is a definite link with the Gita Govinda set of 1730, but there 1s 
also a new feeling and movement in the direction of softness. The shading in the niches of the 
wall is prominent and shows the concern of the artist with depth. 


Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana, the third skanda. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, c. A.D. 
1740. Jaya and Vijaya accepting the ° curse’ of Brahma. Vishnu and Lakshmi appear seated 
inside the palace. The figures recall those in the paintings from a later set of C. A.D. 1750. The 


architecture shows strong affinity to some architectural details in the Gita Govinda set of 1730. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Sanskrit text at the back of Figure 25. 
The four related sets, as discussed 
in the essay, have strong similarities 
also in the manner of the inscriptions of 
the texts on the reverse of the paintings. 
The stops at the end of the sentences 
are rubricated as are alternate letters 
at the end of sections. The writing 
is in an extremely neat hand and is 
completely free from the inaccuracies 
so common to most of the inscriptions 
on Pahari Paintings. 


Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana 
c. A.D. 1750. Private collection 


U.S.A. 


Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana 
c. A.D. 1750. Private collection 
U.S.A. 

In this most unusual composition, 
where a prince and a princess appear 
flying high above the ground, the 
female face, the clouds, the treatment 
of the trees all show the family 
style at its moment of transition. 
The wonderful feeling of space and 
the composition already foreshadow the 
feeling that one gets in some of the 
Nainsukh paintings. 


Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana 


c. A.D. 1750. Private collection, 
U.S.A. 
Krishna is seen here in multiple 


rupas dancing the rasa with the 
gopis on a full moon night. 


Illustration to a folk legend c. A.D. 
1755. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 
This drawing is ascribed, on basis of 
style, to Nainsukh. The Takri descrip- 
tions of the action in the legend, are 
not clearly decipherable. 
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30. Raja Goverdhan Chand of Guler listening to music. Chandigarh Museum No. 151. 


Cc. A.D. 1748. The painting is unfinished as seen from the missing poles of the canopy, 
the sketchiness in the faces of the two standing attendants on the right, the wall of the 
terrace, the pond which is bare and the landscape. The individualised treatment of the 
Jaces in this miniature is a feature that appears again and again in paintings by Nainsukh 
and other members of this family. The faces bear strong resemblance to the faces of minor 
characters in many Balwant Singh pictures. 


31. Balwant Singh in the garden. By Nainsukh, dated a.p. 1743. Chandigarh Museum 


No. D-130. The earliest dated portrait of Balwant Singh. The finely rendered character 
of the prince, the lively sky, the Slowering bushes in the background, the cypresses, the stylised 
parterre of flowers in the foreground, the individualised figure of the attendants behind, 
all betoken features which become a part of the family style at about this time. 


32. Balwant Singh seeing a dance performance. Chandigarh Museum No. 419 (23). A.D. 


1710. The text of the first line being sung by the dancer whose name is given as “ Zaffar”’ 
in the Takri inscription, appears above. The inscription also gives what are probably 
the names of the three musicians accompanying the dancer. 
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There is reason to believe that most, if not all, of the Balwant Singh pictures are in the hand of 
Nainsukh. The two other artists sometimes connected with the court of Balwant Singh: “*Didi’ and ‘*Vajan 
Sah’’ are somewhat questionable entities. The word “‘didi’’ is possibly derived from Persian ‘‘did’’ 
or “‘didan’’ which means “‘sight’”’ or ‘‘to see’’, and refers, I believe, to a painting done from life, and 
therefore distinct from a painting done from a memory image or a standard sketch. I have not been able 
to have access to an inscription with Vajan Sah’s name but the name raises a serious doubt and I find it 
hard to connect it with the Pahari region. Stylistically, also, the Balwant Singh pictures seem to be in the 
same hand, and one could only with difficulty credit artists from several different families with the same 
distinctive manner. 


A most valuable document of painting connected with Nainsukh is the small, extremely delicate 
sketch of the descent of the Ganga which he made in the Haridwar bahi, for in this the face of Parvati 
answers exactly to the description of what has been called the “Bhagavata’ face. It has the softness of contour 
and the delicate roundness which appears consistently in the “Bhagavata’ type female faces. In this face 
we see the norm that generations of later artists followed. The face was arrived at by Nainsukh perhaps 
a little slowly, for in the ‘‘Balwant Singh with his musicians’’ picture, the faces of the singing women are 
different. They are different, I think, not because they are difinite portraits of given persons, but because 
they were painted at a stage when the search, as we may call it, for the perfect feminine face was on in 
the mind of Nainsukh. It is interesting to dwell on the fact that the sketch which Nainsukh made in the 
Haridwar bahi is exactly repeated sixty years later by another member of the same family, Gursahai, in the 
same bahi. It is almost as if he was trying to recapture the Nainsukh touch. Nainsukh’s work had become 
some kind of a model. 


The signed Nainsukh pictures are not very many, even though we can reasonably ascribe nearly 
all the Balwant Singh paintings to him. The inscriptions on the Balwant Singh pictures are in at least two 
different hands, some of them in the very neat script which appears on the ‘‘Balwant Singh with his musi- 
cians’’ picture and the other a rather sprawling hand, very difficult to read, which appears mostly on the 
sketches, some of them now in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. But this raises no problem about 
the identity of the artist, for the inscriptions are not necessarily in his own hand and some of them are likely 
to have been added by somebody else, either at that time or a little later. 


I am inclined to think that at least two more paintings which we can easily ascribe to Nainsukh 
are the ““Begam out hunting’’127 and the painting of the ‘‘Rani receiving two attendants with falcons”’ which 
is now in the Jagdish Mittal Collection. Mr. Mittal has attributed this painting, on grounds of style, to 
Manak, but then the style of Manak, as we have seen above, was more firmly connected with the past. 
There is little doubt that this painting is closely linked with the painting of Govardhan Chand listening 
to music which came from the Guler collection, but then this is possibly a later picture, and the female face 
as also the treatment of the landscape in the background remind us strongly of the work of Nainsukh 
as seen in some of the Balwant Singh pictures. The incompleteness of the Govardhan Chand painting is a 
little mystifying, but then there may well have been a completed picture of the same theme now lost to us. 
While one is on the subject of incomplete pictures, there is an intriguing addition to the list of pictures 
which have the same format and composition as the Govardhan Chand painting. This is a painting in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan collection at Banaras and shows another prince, whose features have not been clearly added 
so that he is not recognisable, but the faces of at least three of the attendants at the right are in the distinct 
Nainsukh manner, if the Balwant Singh pictures are any indication. It is not impossible that in these paint- 
ings Nainsukh was producing variations on a theme that came to him in a sketch from the plains. 


Significant features of this group of three paintings are the treatment of the landscape which appears 
“‘rimmed”’, the curves serving to indicate the gentle undulation of the terrain, and the compositional 
device by which a number of persons appear partially visible behind a wall which is diagonally placed : 
they are shown seated one above the other, as it were, with their faces turned all in the same direction. 


These are features that will recur in several paintings by other members of the family, later. 


The painting entitled, ‘‘Begam out hunting’’ has been a subject of controversy and speculation, 
mostly on the point of her identity. I am inclined to suggest that this is a portrait of the famous-infamous 
Mughalani Begam who became fora few yearsa refugee from the plainsat the court of Ranjit Dev of Jammu"*". 
‘The appearance of a Nainsukh style painting from Jammu should cause no surprise, for the association of 
Nainsukh has been seen in the Balwant Singh pictures. Historical evidence indicates** that the Begam was 
at Jammu somewhere in the early sixties of the eighteenth century, to which date the painting can easily 
be assigned. The Begam looks very young here, but then she is believed to have been only 27 years of age 
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when she moved to Jammu. To my mind a very compelling factor in the identification of this lady is the 
fact that at Jammu the arrival of a personage of her status was quite an event, and after some time the 
Mughalani Begam came to be referred to simply as ““The Begam’’. The quarters in which Mughalani Begam 
lived at Jammu were named after her, and are, significantly, still referred to popularly as ‘‘Begam ki Haveli” 
meaning ‘‘the palace courtyard of the Begam.’’ Even if this identification is found unacceptable, the style 
of the picture would suggest the name of Nainsukh. The tall and stately figures of the female retinue; the 
highly characteristic treatment of the features of the face, and of the body, especially the region of the 
breasts which have a very delicate shading around them; the treatment of the landscape, now luxuriant 
and beautiful in the extreme, all point to the hand of this master artist. 


What happened after Nainsukh, or perhaps even during his own life time, is full of deep fascination. 
For, chronologically, we are at the point of time when what is referred to as ‘ the Kangra style’ was un- 
folding itself. It was in the hands of the next generation, the sons of Manaku and Nainsukh, that some of the 
great sets of ‘Kangra painting’ were executed, It is singularly unfortunate that we have no paintings which 
are signed by any of the sons of Manaku or Nainsukh except the extensive set of nearly 700 drawings in 
sanguine of the Ramayana in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, which Ranjha completed in a.p. 1816 at Basohli.2** 
But of this, later. I am inclined to think that the great sets of the Kangra style, which include the Garhwal 
Gita Govinda! and the Modi Bhagavata*** done in all probability between A.p. 1765 and 1785, and the 
Sat Sai}8* and the Baramasa™’ done in the early years of the nineteenth century, were executed by the genera- 
tion of the sons and nephews of Nainsukh. We do not know the individual peculiarities of the work of Khushala 
or Fattu, or Gaudhu or Nikka, but the circumstance that surrounds the production of these sets is interesting 
in the extreme. It is not an accident that two of the sets referred to above, viz. the Gita Govinda and the 
Bhagavata were not new to this family, for in the earlier manner of the family they had been executed in this 
very family. What I suggest is that the ‘khakas’ or sketches of the earlier sets that belonged to the generation 
of Manaku were already there in the joint family, and that some of the sons of Manak or Nainsukh decided 
to do them again, but in the new manner that now pleased the artist and the patron alike. The parallelism 
between the 1730 Gita Govinda set and that from Garhwal is a little difficult to see to begin with, except 
of course in the sameness of the theme, but there is a remarkably close connection between the earlier 
1750 Bhagavata and the later one which we have called here the Modi Bhagavata. The compositions of 
several of the paintings are almost exactly the same when the same scene is being treated in the two sets. 
One could point to the parallel, for instance, between the painting of Krishna and Balarama camping from 
the earlier Bhagavata set! and the painting of the same theme from the Modi Bhagavata’® ; or again, between 
the painting of Krishna rescuing Nanda from the serpent, belonging to the earlier set, and the painting 


of the same theme from the Modi Bhagavata. This closeness of parallels leaves no doubt at all that not only | 


was the artist of the second Bhagavata familiar with that of the first, he also borrowed extensively from it. 
It would hardly be a surprise if he also came from the family to which the artist of the first set belonged. 


If we accept this position, then, the mystery of the colophons of the two Gita Govinda sets can 
also, interestingly enough, be solved. The occurrence of exactly the same colophon on ‘the 1730 Gita 
Govinda and the Garhwal Gita Govinda has posed a difficult problem, but it is possible to argue that the 
son of Nainsukh or Manak who worked on the Garhwal Gita Govinda found the sketches of the earlier 
Gita Govinda in the family collection, and after completing his own set, handed it over to the pandit who 
was to inscribe the Sanskrit shlokas on the paintings. The pandit did not, once entrusted with the task, 
care to leave anything out and even put the colophon of the 1730 set, since it was also in Sanskrit verse, 
on the new set. This explanation is not as far fetched as it may seem. A thing like this is easy to conceive as 
happening, because most accounts agree“ that the inscriptions, especially extracts in Sanskrit, were 
most often placed on the paintings by pandits and not the artists themselves. 


We must however consider the style of the members of this generation. If we take the Gita Govinda 
from Garhwal and the Modi Bhagavata to be their work, then the style is a little too well known to require 
detailed description here. It is a style oi infinite grace and delicacy of touch. The colours glow with an 
enamel brilliance, remaining rich without being hot. The compositions are still simple even though they 
have moved far away from the austere simplicity of the style of the family half a century ago. The female 
faces are round and soft, the eye very naturalistic, the hair finely executed forming either graceful buns at 
the back of the heads or flowing straight at the back, covered generally with a veil. The limbs are remar- 
kably well proportioned, the complexions vary from very fair to dark, indicating perhaps the stratum to 
which the owners of the faces belong, except of course in the case of Krishna who is, following rigid 
established practice, shown “‘Krishna’’ in colour. The foliage is lush and over the countryside joy. seems 
to sprout. The treatment of the water and the riverside is very characteristic: extremely fine parallel lines 
in dark grey against a sheet of light grey indicate the surface of water, its little eddies being neatly rendered. 
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33. Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana. National Museum, New Delhi. No. 51.63. 
c. A.D. 1775. Nanda receiving felicitatory shoots of Duba grass from the villagers 
on the occasion of the birth of Krishna, and distributing money among them. 


34. Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana. National Museum, New Delhi. No. 51.207/5. 
Krishna and Balarama with gopas receiving offerings. 
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35. Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana. Chandigarh Museum. c. a.v. 


1775. The 
drawing is clearly related to the famous Bhagavata Purana set, a part of which is now 
in the National Museum. 


36. Illustration to the Bhagavata Purana. National Museum, New Delhi. c. a.v. 1 775. 
Yashoda chiding Krishna for his pranks. 
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Illustration to the Gita Govinda. Last quarter of 18th century, Bharat hala Bhavan, 


Banaras. This painting is of the same serves as the set of Gita Govinda paintings in 
the Maharaja Tehri Garhwal’s collection. 


Illustration to the Gita Govinda. Collection of the Maharaja of Tehri Garhwal. 








Illustration to the Nala-Damayanti legend. Collection of Dr. Karan Singh, Jammu. 
c. A.D. 1800. Probably by the artist Ranjha. 


Illustration to the Nala-Damayanti legend. The heroine unable to bear the pangs of 


separation has fainted. The maid servant fans her, while the other women express 
concern over the lady's condition. 
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Where rain is called for, the effect is achieved once again through extremely fine dark grey strokes that 
descend from the clouds in the sky. The architectural detail is made out with loving care even though it 


is sparingly introduced. The paintings do not get weighed down by it. 


What is of direct concern to the study, however, is the links we are able to trace between the style 
of these sets and what has gone before. In spite of the greater freedom with which several architectural 
forms and devices have been introduced, there still persists a liking for the box-like loggia at the left 
of the picture, in which the principal action takes place. This is a survival from the 1730 period or perhaps 
even earlier. The treatment of the female form and particularly the face goes back to Nainsukh from whom 
‘t derives. The treatment Of the breasts with a very fine and delicate shading defining their outline under 
the garment recalls similar treatment in the tenth skanda paintings from the earlier Bhagavata, and the 
‘*Begam out Hunting’’ picture. The placing of figures, one above the other, and facing in the same direc- 
tion, beyond a diagonally drawn wall, is clearly in common with the similar placing of courtiers in the 
painting of ‘‘Goverdhan Chand listening to music’’, The shading of the interior, especially of the outline 
of the niches to indicate depth, occurs also in the 1730 Gita Govinda. The trees in several of the paintings 
have those circular, fan-like leaves that we noticed in some of the early Nainsukh pictures. The rim 
of the horizon tends to disappear and the sky, like in many Nainsukh paintings, becomes a flat wash of 
blue. The landscape in the distance is highly naturalistic now and perspective is consistently attempted, 
It is not an accurate perspective, but stands out clearly from the attempts at perspective made in other 
paintings of this period, but not connected with this family. 

Little doubt remains then about the fact that these paintings have come a distance away from the 
earlier work in the same family; but very little doubt remains at the same time that the present effort 
has proceeded from the one made in the past. Of quite extraordinary interest is the long Ramayana series 
of drawings in the Bharat Kala Bhavan bearing the signatures of Ranjha. The interest is exceptional because 
it is the only signed series by one of the sons of Nainsukh. Many features of this extensive set, even if it 
consists unfortunately only of drawings and not of finished paintings, are noteworthy, for they help us 
arrive at the same conclusion at which we have arrived: that the work is firmly connected with the work 
earlier done in the family. Not the least interesting fact about the series is that it takes for its theme some- 
thing which has been done in the family before. 


The connection of Ranjha’s set with the family style shows through even these drawings which 
are executed in the freest of hands and contain few details. The compositions are interesting for they are 
paralleled in the other series. The loggia like ‘boxes’ appear, the row of persons seated behind a diagonally 
placed wall, the stances struck by the female dancers, the placing of the musicians accompanying the dancers, 
the architectural detail, are all strongly suggestive of the other work of the family. Another interesting 
parallel that one notices, between some of the paintings from this set, and the 1720 Ramayana set and the 
1750 Bhagavata, is the treatment of fire. This is beautiful in the extreme and can be seen in detail in that 
very striking painting from the early Bhagavata now in the Archer collection143, and the scene in the Ranjha 
Ramayana where Lanka is set on fire by Hanuman*#¢. Another matter to which attention may be usefully 
drawn is that the paintings which belong to the eighteenth century sets in the hands of the members of this 
family are in the horizontal format. They also have severely plain borders with no decoration of any sort 
at all beyond a thin white ruling. It is almost as if the paintings being regarded as the pictorial counterpart 
of the religious texts which they illustrate, all effort at unnecessary embellishment is deliberately eschewed. 
From the same family the paintings of a different, one is almost tempted to say secular, character, like 
the Goverdhan Chand pictures or the Baramasa set are cast in the vertical format. 


From the next generation we have several signed pictures. In the Chandigarh Museum is a large 
painting from the Guler collection pasted on cloth with an inscription giving the name of Sultanu!45. In the 
Jagdish Mittal collection! 46, there are paintings by Harkhu, son of Nikka, and at least one signed picture by 
Gursahai, son of Ranjha, is known to existl47, At this stage we find in the work of the cousins individual 
peculiarities, but the family tie still binds their work together. Sultanu’s painting has stronger colours 
than are preferred by either Harkhu or Gursahai. He has, judging from this picture, a clear liking for the 
strongly coloured red cloth screen in the background against which are set the figures of the newly married 
couple. The figures are, however, a little short, if not stunted, and one misses here the tall and stately 
females who peopled the paintings of his predecessors. Gursahai, judging from: the signed painting, employs 
softer colours. Poon ven ty him there is a slight fall from the earlier standard. The figures are once sg 
a trifle short, and the modelling on the faces is a little coarse. Harkhu in his own right is a good artist, 
but his work does not clearly possess that came brilliance that belonged to his family a generation earlier. 
There cannot be, in spite of all this, any mistake about the source from which the work of the members 


the female faces, the treatment of foliage, the archi- 


of this family springs. The high degree of naturalism, 
tectural detail, are all too familiar. 


It is about this time that the vertical format becomes more fashionable than before in the hills. 
A very large number of paintings are now in this shape, and we have simultaneously with this the extensive 
introduction of the narrow floral border and the oval frame within which the scene is cast, the spandrels 
being richly decorated. In these is introduced an element which becomes too rigid a convention and then 
degenerates into a garish detail in the hands of lesser artists. I am inclined to think that a very large number 
of paintings were executed about this time and this, not only because the number of artists had registered 
an appreciable increase, but also because the production of these pictures had become a little easier with 
the multiplication in the number of sketches and conventions. Another development that one may associate 
with this period is the emergence of the ‘“‘standard’’ female face or what Rai Krishanadas calls the ‘‘chau- 
khunta chehra’’, angular (literally, ‘‘four-cornered’’) face. 


In this development I see not the failure of the members of the Seu family to realize the earlier 
Bhagavata faces, but the response of other families of artists to the style of the Nainsukh family. This 
latter was a style the popularity of which must have been a phenomenon in the hills, considering the spread 
of the members of the family all over the states, and this must have led other artist families to adjust their 
own styles to it. This is a matter that deserves careful consideration, but I am inclined to suggest that the 
style of the Seu family by now became in the hills an ideal to which many another artist attempted to 
approximate in the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth. This did not 
lead to the creation of genuine Nainsukh family-style painting, but did clearly result in extensive borro- 
wing from them by other artists so that what might be described as the interpenetration of styles takes 
place in the nineteenth century. 


Within the family, there are not very many signed pictures from the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but there is a very important one in the hand of Attra, grandson of Nikka. This is in the 
Bhuri Singh Museun at Chamba! 48 and carries the inscription giving the names of some members of the family 
of Guler artists. The painting by Attra is a scene from ‘“‘narak’’ or hell, and is done with considerable 
competence. It shows the presiding deity of the nether world, Dharmaraja, sitting in a balcony, issuing 
instructions to his secretary, Chitragupta, while the sinners are being punished in a variety of ways, 
being drawn, sawed and quartered as their deeds merited, There is a fair amount of architectural detail 
in this painting and even though there is a lot of activity in the scene, the impression is one of remarkable 
stillness on the whole. The colours are pleasing, even though the old brilliance and enamel surface has 
gone. The drawing of the figures is quite fluent and the painter shows flair for treatment of movement. 
This is a painting which is important not only because it bears the name of the artist at the back, but also 
because it carries a date, which we have seen to be A.D. 1860. 


This is what the style of the family, four generations after Nainsukh, had become. There is no 
indication of the hold of the family style having slackened. This painting on the other hand holds a mirror 
to the direction which the family style had been taking over the past few decades. The freshness which 
belonged to the style in the times of Nainsukh or his sons is gone. The style is setting in the mould of 
fluid naturalism and prettiness, but the originality from the statement has now gone out. There is a minimum 


of technical competence and the colours still present an aspect of charm, but the inspiration seems to have -s 


dried up and the kalam of the family is caught in the web of repetition. 


The other artist from this family who was practising in the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
was Devi Ditta, grandson of Ranjha, whom we have met before, first at Lahore and then at Patiala. It is 
unfortunate that no signed paintings by Devi Ditta have turned up, for he was clearly an artist of some 
_ talent. To this talent Devi Ditta seems to have added eagerness, for he has left several notes in the bahis 
of the pandas and added to them quickly drawn sketches appropriate to the place of pilgrimage which 
he was visiting. These sketches were made clearly on an impulse and with the thick pen which the pandas 
use for making entries in the bahis, and yet even from these one is able to see the fluency of the wiry 
unhesitant line of Devi Ditta, although of course one could have judged better from a ‘aeeneditaged 
drawing or a completed painting. There was a possibility of paintings by Devi Ditta being found from 
Patiala. Dr. Hira Nand Shastri, who had occasion to discuss at some length the series of paintings of the 
“‘Hamir Hath’’ by Sajnu, mentioned another Pahari set of the same theme being with the Patiala Darbar 
also. The Chandigarh Museum acquired, not long ago, some paintings from a family at Patiala, which I think 
are undoubtedly in the hand of a member of this family. But till a signed painting turns up, it is difficult 
to attribute one to Devi Ditta with certainty. 
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41. Illustration to the Bihari Sat Sat. 
Collection of the Maharaja of Tehri 
Garhwal. c. A.D. 1800. 


42. Illustration to the Ramayana. Drawing 
in sanguine from the set by Ranjha. 
Dated a.v. 1816. Bharat Kala 
Bhawan, Banaras. No. 2556. 
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A Kaa with his Rani in a summer pavilion. 
Chandigarh Museum.No.G-25. c. a.p. 1825. The 
painting bears on the reverse the name of the artist 
Gur Sahai. 


Reverse of figure 43. The inscription in Persian 
: ee ee. ‘ats z ~ 

reads: ““Sakht Gur Sahai,” meaning ‘“‘made by Gur 

Sahat’. 7 


Illustration to the Bihari Sat Sai. Fresco in the Shish 
Mahal, Moti Bagh Palace, Patiala. c. a.p. 1860. 
Lhe artist Devi Ditta was probably associated with 
this work together with a Rajasthani artist working 
at the Patiala Court. | ‘ 
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A final painting that we can connect with our family firmly, is by Chetu and comes in al] robability 
from the third quarter of the nineteenth century also. In the fifth generation from aids Cen is 
on the strength of inscriptional evidence, connected with his family home at Guler. But es intin *y 
connected with his name, have come from Garhwal. Mr. N. C. Mehta who first noticed these rafstais 
believed Chetu to be a Garhwal: artist, but-then the paintings leave very little doubt that he was working 
in his own family style regardless of the region where he was operating. It is not difficult to envisage the 
possibility of Chetu working in Garhwal considering that his cousin from Rajaul, Saudagar had found 
employment there; and this need ‘not conflict with his Guler origin, for he could clearly beet worked 
in Garhwal without settling down there, much as Ramdayal of Rajaul worked at Mandi or Saudagar in 
Garhwal, without either of them shifting out of their family homes. In the paintings ascribed to Chetu 
certainly in the one entitled ‘‘Rape of the Yadava Women’’, we find the feeling for space, the recatoesit 
of the female faces, the foliage and the like which we connect with Chetu’s family. The change that has 
come about in the style is that a certain hardness of line has entered the drawing. The painting is still 
competent and succeeds in creating quite an effect, but is not a master work. : 


A most interesting circumstance attends upon this particular painting of the ‘‘Rape of the Yadava 
Women”’, and this is the presence in the family collection at Rajaul, of an exact sketch of it drawn in black 
ink, 152 | am inclined to think that this drawing together perhaps with several others, came into the 
possession of the Rajaul family at the time that they inherited Chetu’s land upon the death of his widow in 
A. D. 1894. The discovery of the sketch of a Chetu painting at Rajaul, I think, apart from being interesting 
5 itself, lends further support to the statement made above that ‘“Chetu of Garhwal’’ is in fact ‘‘Chetu 
of Guler’’. 


This is the point at which we could close this brief discussion of the family style, for, with the 
beginning of the twentieth century, in fact from the end of the nineteenth itself, we move swiftly into 
a world of new and powerful influences. We arrive at a point of time when the artists choose, or find 
it necessary, to paint their patrons in Victorian costumes and add to their collection of sketches, photo- 
graphs of Parisienne models cut out of European magazines. And the mould of tradition in painting, as 
in life, decisively breaks. 
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_ Most of this information was collected and pu i 


Notes 


introductio to these records and the uses to which these can be put, see B. N: Goswamy, " The Records 
Lent By, Priests at the Centres of Pilgrimage as a Source of Social and Economic History”, Indian Economic & Social 


History Review, Vol. III, No. 2, June 1966. 
The complete record of the first land revenue settlement of the Kangra district made in A. D. 1868 is preserved in 


* the office of the Sadr Qanungo, attached to the office of the Deputy Commission of Kangra at Dharamsala. Subsequent 


ements were held in the years 1889-90, and 1915-16 and records of these are available respectively in the office 
aries tehsil in och the ecient village falls, and with the Patwari of the village. I have received, in the matter 
of consulting these records, generous help from many officials, and I wish here to acknowledge with gratitude this 
help. 
blished by Dr. M. S. Randhawa. See his “ Artists," Art © 
Letters, Vol. 29, No. 9, 1955; “Kangra Artists, “Roopalekha, Vol. 37, 1956. Also see Karl Khan vala, Pahari Minia- 
ture Painting, Bombay 1958, pp. 336-338. 


. This family has been noticed by all scholars of Pahari Painting. For a discussion, see, Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature 


Painting, pp. 327-335. Even though the family gives itself out as a family of tarkhans or carpenters now, the inscription 
Painting, pp. 92735; Eventhough the fal ES ost OTuere i a logend preserved in the family which indicates 
that the family was originally a family of Brahmins but fell from caste upon taking to paintin which was generally 
practised by carpenters. The ily afterwards came to be designated as a family of tarkhan Chitreras or ‘carpenter- 
painters’ even though the family memory recalls its Brahmin origin. The portrait sketches of the family were first 
noticed by S. N. Gupta in his Catalogue of Paintings in the Central Museum, Lahore, Calcutta 1922, pp. 64-65. 


The drawing was in fact in the possession of Shri Durga Raina, a close relative of Shri Chandu Lal, 
who lives on the joint family homestead at the same place. During several visits to the family home, I received from 
Shri Chandu and other members of this family great kindness and assistance. 


It is not without interest to mention here that the family itself was not aware of this drawing forming a part of its 
i collection of paintings and sketches, and I was not able to gain much information about the signifi- 
cance of the drawing from the family. 


. This drawing I saw during a research tour with the family of Shri Chandu Lal Raina, at village Gaggal near Rajaul. 


_ This must be the son of the well-known chief of the Kanhiya Misl, Sardar Jai Singh. Several documents bearing 


the seal of Gurbakhsh Singh, and relating to a Vaishnava establishment in the Gurdaspur district, have been discovered 
by me. See B. N. Goswamy & J. S. Grewal, The Mi hal and Sikh Rulers and the Vaishnavas of Pindori, under publi- 
cation from the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla. 


A well-known Sikh Chief who had a great deal to do with the changing fortunes of the hill states in the last quart 
of the 18th century. See J. Hutchison & J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Punjab Hill States, Lahore 1933, Vol. 1, p. 177. 


. This must, almost sere be Jai Singh Kanhiya, the redoubtable Sikh Chief who gained for some y begereey 


over the hill Rajas. utchison & Vogel, Vol. I, pp. 177-180. There is a inting in the Chan 
No. 250, ing Sardar Jai Singh Kanhiya seated, with a number of Pahari sitting in front of him in a position 
of obvious ination to him. 


It is difficult to identify the artist who made this drawing, but it might have been made by Nikka or one of his sons. 


See B. N. es “Chamba Painting: A Study of New Documents", Asian Review, Vol. II, No. 2; ““The Artist 
Family of Rajol: New Light on Old Problem”, Roopalekha, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1 & 2. 


No. D-115. The sketch is in an extremely fine hand, and I am inclined to ascribe it to Nainsukh. 


The portrait sketch of Manak, in the i Museum, No. D-116. The inscription on this sketch mentions 
clearly the names of the two sons of Seu, the being Manak, and the younger, Nainsukh. 


The bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha at Haridwar. This invaluable bahi which I saw some years ago contains entries relatin 
to Guler and has a large number of entries relating to this family of painters, among others. It also has several origina 
documents, granted by the Guler Rajas to the ancestors of Sardar Ram Rakha, pasted inside it. 


The members of this family belong to the Sandal, Sanskrit Shandilya, gotra. The gotra of a family never changes, and 
does not exclusively belong to members of one caste only. All the entries relating to the Seu family in the bahis of the 
Pandas mention, whenever it is indicated, their gotra as Sandal. 


An important function of the bahi entries was to fix for the pilgrims the fami hit at a centre of ilgrima i . Here 
Nainsukh makes a clear statement about the name of the family Purohit a seaaave any oe even though a 
little later in this bahi en he mentions that if another it possesses an entry in the hand of Manaku, then that 
purohit will be accepted as the family purohit, the entry by receiving ce, being earlier. 


There has been a great deal of controversy among scholars about this name, but it is clear that Manak was usually 
referred to, in the Pahari manner, as Manaku. The inscription on Manak’s portrait-sketch (Chandigarh 
Museum, No. D-116) gives the name as ““Manaku”, and in this entry, this version of his name appears again. 


. This is done by the Pandas both in the interest of brevity to which they reduce the sometimes long entries by the pil- 


grims, and to ensure uniformity and ibility, because the pandas render into Hindi and in their own hand, in 
ee eee ee oe : weet ion sige peta i The trative becomes naore intclligibie 
when bears in min pilgrims come from all parts of the coun scripts in which 

their entries can vary from Malayalam to Takari. : oleae a ates re 


The surname Raina has led to tions about the origins of the family being in Kashmir, since a sub-caste of 
Kashmir Brahmins, Raina, is known. But this surname is by no means conclusive proof because in Kangra itself, 
in the classification of Kangra Brahmins made in the LG coaten bey age Fess. FHS einsors Oe the 
sub-caste Raina also. See Gazetteer of the Kangra District, 1883-84, Vol. I, p. 81. 


2 


The artist Gwal of Guler has recorded one of these entries. Gwal records his ancestry in this entry as also the date 


of his visit to Haridwar which is the same as that of Manaku. The other artist i Punnu of Guler came to Haridwar 
nb his wit So Tioesan Whe MO eectiatise viase tidinc telasanons toiciee bani envtcrsaeeed tier pigeon : 


The news of She Mein ies hee was formerly situated was Rihlu which once formed a bone of tion between 

the neighbouring principalities o Kangra and Chamba. For a brief discussion about th fortunes of Riki 

B. N. Goswamy, Painting &c."", Asian Review, Vol. I1, No. 2. . 3 ae 

These views are held by many scholars of Pahari painting. F i i i i ~ 
Pahari Mini we oe ie 1i8. painting. For a relatively full discussion of this theory, see Khandala 


ror ihre Arte 


23. 


24. 


23. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


33. 


ars 
- This table was in the possession of Shri Duni Chand of the Rajaul family who had copied it from an original, now 


39. 
- In the bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal of Haridwar. Bhanesu describes herself here as istri (wife) of Sukhnu, nuh (daughter- 


41. 
42. 


43. 


$5. 


47. 


- These bahis are usually called the chalu or current bahis and contain what the pandas call the ular or abstracted 


of the original entries. This is done in the interest of ing the bahis : 
in the interest of preserving the originals which are nals tarieaees ae manageable because briefer, and 


The asthis or chhai meaning the ashes, were brought to Haridwar by some one related to, or lose to, the deceased. 
The chhai of a Raja, the pandas say, was generally brought with 9 OF Very C » the 
train of persons coming with it. Y generally brought with a great deal of pomp and circumstance, a whole 


The first detailed treatment of this patron of Pahari painting a in W. G. Archer, Indian Painting i 7 
Hills, London 1952, pp. 45-49. See also Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Poshtine, per Vitae ns it te Punjab 


Entries by different members of the same family were often madeon the same sheet of , regardless of the period 

of time which elapsed between one entry and the other. For the panda, this was conaetiient because it kept together 

the entries by the members of the same family at the ane pact. and to the pilgrim this practice afforded the peculiar 

ewer of inscribing his entry on the same sheet on which a senior member of the family had written, possibly some 
ecades ago. 


It is customary for the ashes of a deceased person to be taken to Haridwar almost immediately after a death these 
days, but at an earlier time when the means of transport were far less convenient the remains were taken to Haridwar 
een cae months or even more than a year after a death. That is why the exact date of death is not always 
ascertainable. 


It is not usual for the names of the same family to occur in the bahis of two different pandas, but such a situation 
can arise, as it clearly has arisen in this case, when the bahis belonging to one panda are divided upon his death 
among his sons and successors. 


This entry is in the bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal at Haridwar. It occurs among numerous entries relating to this family 
of Guler artists. 


This undoubtedly is Raja Amrit Pal of Basohli who ruled from A. D. 1757-1776. For Amrit Pal, see, Hutchison & 
Vogel, Vol. II, pp. 507-613. This Raja is said to have had an especially religious disposition and this long pilgrimage 
fits naturally into an account of his. 


. See note 3 above. 
31. 
32. 


Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal at Haridwar. 


Bahi of Pandit Chuni Lal at Kurukshetra. This bare entry is not dated, but mentions Fattu as a chitrera of Guler, 
with three sons, Madho, Molak and Kashi. 


Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal. The entry simply mentions the names of Khushala’s father and grandfather to be Manak 
and Seu, and that of his brother as Fattu. 


- See note 13 above. 
- This little sketch provides a most interesting insight into the mind of Khushala who thought it appropriate to make 


this sketch of that model son, Shravan Kumar, ibly because he himself had at this time brought one or both of 
his, pareats in their old age. to Harkdweir ob: pilgvinaze 3 


Mr. Khandalavala believes Khushala to be the same person as Kushan Lal whom J. C. French mentioned as “the 
favourite painter" of Sansar Chand. For a discussion on this point, see his Pahari Miniature Painting, pp. 118, 185, 
186 & 331. : 


The bahi of Pandit Chuni Lal. See note 32 above. 


lost. The original a to have been not very longagoand might possibly have been compiled by Lachh- 
man Das, father of Shri Chandu Lal. table is very detailed although it is not clear whether its compiler had 
access to any other source of information than family tradition. It is significant that the information contained in 
the table is borne out in most matters by the records which are being discussed here. 


In an entry in the bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal at Haridwar. 


in-law) of Khushal, and poinuh (grand-daughter-in-law) of Manak. 
Bahi of Pandit Babu Ram Joginder Nath of Pehowa. 


See N. C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, Bombay 1926, plate 18; Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, 
pp. 121 & 126, 

Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal. Here the statement’about Chetu is explicit and finds mention because a detailed record 
of the whereabouts of the other members of the family is being given. Thus the entry mentions Saudagar as settled 
in Rihlu (Rajol) but working in Tehri. 

This mutation register belongs to the four-year period betwecn 1892-1895 and contains a record of Guler in tehsil 


’ Dehra (Gopipur). The register is at present preserved in the office of the Sadr Qanungo at Dharamsala. In this 


entry, occasioned by the death of the widow of Chetu, the total area of land that passes on to the descendants of 
Nikka is three kanals and 8 marilas. 


There is a minor error in this genealogical table inasmuch as Khushalais shown here as the son of Scu, not of Manak. 
But this table was apparently given by the inheritors from memory and is completely accurate upto four generations 
from Chetu and Ramdayal which is about the extent to which the personal memory of the family might have gone 
back. It is also ay that the error here, which in any case is inconsequential for the present argument, is purely 
clerical and was by the Patwari, Inder Singh, who was recording it. 


Much interest attaches to these inscriptions, but it is significant that for all their accuracy they have not been entered 


: hand. The inscriptions must clearly have made on the sketches at a late date by someone who was 
eas ke ble. Some of the sketches bear inscriptions in more than one hand. Thus, in the sketch of Ranjha, 


certainly knowledgea . 

the name of the artist appears both on the bust and above it. 

The bahi of Pandit Hari Bilas Atri of Kurukshetra. In my researches into the genealogies of the Pahari artists I have 
received much help from Pandit Hari Bilas which I like to acknowledge here with deep gratitude. 

The iven to the here is most interesting. In the t pattern of instruction, it is almost certain 
ee cha Iacat pattitine his own father, Nainsukh. But he begins this entry with an obeisance to his father 
as his Guru, or preceptor. 


49. The bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha at Haridwar. This is the same bahi in which the earlier entries by Manaku and 
Nai 


* 28 


So 


57. 


238 


Ri 


s 8 


72. 


73. 


occur. 


It was common for the pilgrims from the north to proceed to Haridwar via Pehowa and Kurukshetra. The jour- 
ney from K pe iaridwear a to hee taken Ranjha and his sons five days, probably on foot. It is 
interesting that the U. P. Roadways these days runs a direct bus connecting Pehowa with Kurukshetra and Haridwar 
for the convenience of the pilgrims. 


. The dahki of Pandit Babu Ram Joginder Nath. This entry begins with the words: “‘rahain Rajol Chamba main: basi 
“residen 


Haripur ka Chitehre’’ meaning t at Rajol in Chamba; painters, natives of Haripur (Guler)"’. I have briefly 
discussed this entry in my article in the Asian Review, Vol. II, No. 2; 


. Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal of Haridwar. 


Central Museum, Lahore, No. D-12. 


For a discussion of Gaudhu whose name is given by Mr. Khandalavala also as Gauhu, and for the view which 
identifies him with Gursahai, see, Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, p. 329. 

See note 25 above, and the related discussion in the text. 

The place of temporary residence is not usually mentioned in the records, only semi-permanent residence being 
thought deserving of being recorded. Even in the latter cases, however, the place of residence in the records is clearly 
distinguished from the place of origin which is most prominently and necessarily recorded. 


Bahi of Pandit Chuni Lal. This undated entry is again very brief and records only the names of his father, Naina 
(Nainsukh), his sons, Sukhia and Sultana, and his grandsons, Arjan, Surjan and Harbhaj. 


. This is the same entry which is referred to above in note 43. 
59. 


See B. N. Goswamy, “‘A Painter's Letter to His Royal Patron: An Old Takri Document", Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. 86, No. 2, April-June, 1966. 


. Bahiof Pandit Pyare Lal. 
61. 
. See note 38 above. 

. Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal. 

. Bahi of Pandit Babu Ram Joginder Nath. 


. See note 44 above and the related discussion in the text. The descendants of Gaudhu would have had some title 


Bahi of Pandit Chuni Lal. See note 57 above. 


to their share in the property left behind by Chetu’s widow in 1894, had any of them been alive in that year. 


. See B. N. Goswamy, “The Artist Family of Rajol: New Light on an Old Problem”, Roopalekha, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1 & 2. 
. Rep. in Roopalekha, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1 & 2. 


See V. C. Ohri, “Four Important Inscriptions on Pahari Paintings”, Lalit Kala, No. 11. There are certain inaccu- 

racies, I believe, in the vgs wanes the proper understanding of the import of this inscription, but the general 
fs S$ t > > . dl > ~ 

fact which eel from Mr. i hri ge ion about the Guler origin of this family is undeniably correct as would 


. Central Museum, Lahore, No. D 121. 
- Bahi of Pandit Pyare Pal. 
71. 


Mr. Khandalavala believes the name of his son of Nainsukh to have been Ram Lal, and not Ranjha. See “An 


a iat series from Chamba”, Lalit Kala, Nos. 1 & 2, and his Pahari Miniature Painting, pp. 118, 226, 268 


See B. N. Goswamy, ‘“‘Re-reading of some ‘Takri’ Inscriptions in Khandalavala's Pahari Miniature Painting". 


Roopalekha, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1 & 2 
Bahi of Pandit Hari Bilas of Kurukshetra. See note 47 above and the related discussion in the text. 


73.-A. This extensive series bears continuous numbers from 2001 to 2702 in the Bharat Kala Bhavan Collection. Mr. 


74, 


75. 
76. 


77. 
78. 


SERRE S 


Khandalavala briefly refers to this set at p. 256 of his Pahari Miniature Painti ismi ‘bili 
it could have been executed by the same Jha: who. was the son of Nadie Sa eee eee, 


I have published most of this record in my article: “The Arti : - a, : é 
Roopalekha, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1 & 2. ¢ Artist Family of Rajol: New Light on an Old Problem", 


Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal at Haridwar. The name of Harkhu's wife is given as Mai Ragho. 


The prize in this contest was to have gone to the artist who could draw, blindfolded. th traigh i 
piece of cloth which was stretched before the contestants. This story was given to me by Shri Chandu LalofRajol = 


The bahki of Pandit Pyare Lal. The remains of Gokul were brought to Haridwar by his son, Damodar 


The Khewat of Tika Dol of tahsil Kangra relating to the settlemen record i ; 
is preserved in the office of the Sadr Qanungo at Dharamsala of'the year 1868 gives this entry. The record 


Chhajju received five ghumaons of revenue-free land a : . 
Werte eltull Kaige is the stititeeae eemkeriie from the Sikh Governor. See the Khewat of Tika Barun, village 


. Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal of Haridwar. 
Ibid. 
32K of Pandit Hari Bilas of Kurukshetra, The names of the two wives are given as Surtu and Sarowaru in this entry. 
See note 74 above. 


Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal of Haridwar. The name of Damodar's mother is given here as Mai Suthro. 
The Khewat of village Rajol, taluga Rihlu, District Kangra, from the settlement record of the year 1889-90. 
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87. 


88. 
89. 


_ This information was kindly supplied by Shri Chandlu Lal who bases his knowledge on that of his father, 


Shri Lachhman Das. 


Th 4 velatine to" ; , ; anied : 
Ebe.recors AS ing to Tika Gaggal, village Rajol, Tahsil & District Kangra in the office of the Sadr Qanungo, 


Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal. 
Shri Chandu Lal of Rajol kindly supplied this information based on oral tradition preserved in the family. 


90-94. Bahi of Pandit Pyare Lal of Haridwar. 
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107. 
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109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
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114. 
115. 


116. 


117. 
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119. 


Even though the artist family to which Chandu Lal belongs is commonly referred to as the Rajol family, the h t 
Eien Taarily is really Gaggal which is a tika of the village Rajol. , Be areata heonesieee 


The phrase ‘pre-Kangra’ has been given currency by Mr. Karl Khandalavala and he signifies by it the transitional 
style which later matured into Kangra. The description is not acceptable to all scholars, but it at least has the merit 
of freeing this transitional or preparatory style from a geographical connotation. 


After the Rasamanjari set painted at Basohli by the artist Devi Das in the year 1694-95, this is the first dated set of 
Pahari painting, the date occurring in an elaborate colophon in Sanskrit. For a discussion of the set and the 
colophon, see Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, pp. 83-87. 


. This controversy has engaged scholars for several years and has had as participants in it art historians and Sanskrit 


scholars alike. For a discussion of the main points of the contro , see, Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, 
pp. 83-86. I have considered it unnecessary to refer to all the articles that have been written on this theme. 


. See, the introduction by Mr. W. G. Archer to Dr. M. S. Randhawa’s book, Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govinda, New 


Delhi, 1964. 


See, Manaku’s portrait in the Chandigarh Museum, No. D-116. I have drawn attention to this in my 
review of Dr, M. S. Randhawa’s Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govinda, in the Roopalekha, Vol. XX XV, Nos. 1 & 2. 


This manuscript was in the possession of the late Raja Baldev Singh of Guler, when I saw it during a research tour. 
The present whereabouts of the manuscript are not known. The work was composed for Raja Dalip Singh of Guler 
by the poet Uttam in S. 1760 (A. p. 1703). It isin the course of describing the rosperity of Guler under Dalip Singh 
that the poet mentions the various castes and professional groups settled in ipur, the principal town of the Guler 
state. Among these are prominently mentioned chitreras or painters. 


Milo C. Beach, “‘A Bhagavata Purana from the Punjab Hills and Related Paintings”, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Vol. LXIII. 


There are 12 paintings of this set in the Chandigarh Museum. These are a part of what was once apparently a much 
larger set. See, Nos. E 90-92, 97, 101, 104. 


This colour was obtained from cow's urine. A cow was fed on mango leaves, and her urine was then collected in an 
open earthen pot. The sediments that settled at the bottom were then collected and ground to yield a yellow of the 
most brilliant intensity, 

For an account of this theory, see Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, pp. 117-18; Painting of India, Lausanne 
1963, p. 178. This view is held by many other scholars also. 


See the account of William Finch’s travels in W. Foster, Early Travels in India, 1583-1619, Oxford 1921, p. 179. 
The painting is in the India Office Library and formed a part of the Johnson collection. The portraits of Dhrub Dev 
and Keane Dev of Jammu are by the artist Tek Chand and there is an inscription in Persian on the border of the 
painting. I am deeply grateful to Mr. Archer for drawing my attention to this painting. 

ware that th rea small number of pictures, some probably in the hand of Nainsukh, which have other 
ns Pahari seeouiaee tees “gg example, Archer, stale Miniatures, London 1960, pl. 81), but it is more than likely 
that these are copies of Mughal paintings done in the hills. Even though there is about these an air of work done at the 
Mughal court, the Pahari touch is undoubtedly there. See in the painting referred to here, thus, the maid in the left 
bottom corner. Mark also the Pahari clarity of tone. 


Chandigarh Museum, No. I-31, Rep. in Archer, Indian Miniatures, p. 69. 
Chandigarh Museum, No. 1-54. 


See, note 102 above. 

Of this set there are six pai tings in the Chandigarh Museum. See, Nos. E-] 22, E-125, E-126, for examples. Another 
sating from this set, Rea the Cowasji Jehangir Collection is reproduced by Mr. Khandalavala, P. Miniature 
Painting, Study supp. No. 138. 

Chandi _ 1309. The painting is from the collection of Kumar Indar Vijay Singh of Mankot, and 
ere aaked eden Arjun Mer Yudhishthira from the first skandha of the Bhagvata-Purana. 

“A Bhagavata Purana from the Punjab Hills”, Butletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol. LXIII. 


harat Kala ,N 982. The drawing measures 17.5 cm. x 29 cm. without the borders. This particular drawing 
< ala Bhavncmely delicate hand, bears on the margin No. 138 of the set. 4 


rhe dealer from whom this drawing was acquired by Rai Krishnadas is P. Kapur of Delhi. T am deeply grateful to 


these paintings fro the Mrs. F. C. Smith Collection, were sold in a sale at Sotheby's of London 
ag ie se oe ere paintings mn the ect which are scattered over different collections, some of the most 
beautiful of these besng ia the collection of Mr. & Mrs. W. G. Archer, but only stray leaves are to be generally found. 
I have received 21 co y ofthe ca of these paintings put out by the house of Sotheby at the time ol the auction» 
This paintins ai c from the collection of the Central Museum, Lahore, as a part of the Indian share at the time of 
che partitl ‘in 1947, and bears the number E-79- 
See, for example, Archer, Indian Miniatures, pl. 48, 49; Khandalavala, “Some Problemsof Mughal Painting”, 
Lalit Kala, No. 11, p- 9- 
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Chandigarh Museum, No. D-130. This important painting has not received much notice before. It bears an inscription 
in the waty band which appears also on aie beter paintings of Balwant Singh by Nainsukh. The inscription states 
that the painting was made in S. 1800 which corresponds to the year A.D. 1743, five years earlier than the well-known 
painting of Raja Balwant Singh listening to music from the Central Museum, Lahore. The inscription on the painting 
reads: "Shri Maharaja Shri Balwant Singh Ji Di jihne dine ehe tasvir likhi thi ta umar vahra vihi thi mahina Phagun tha Sammat 
athara sau tha”. This will read in translauon as: “Sri Maharaja Sri Balwant Singh Ji: when this picture was painted, 
(his) age was 20 years; the month was Phagun, and the year S. 1800". 


See Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, pl. 35, for an excellent reproduction. 


See Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, pp. 328, 335. 
This is the same entry in the bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha of Haridwar which has been referred to in the text above 
and in note 14. 


Mr. Khandalavala to whom we owe this term describes the “‘Bhagavata face’ as follows: 
and shaded so judiciously that it an almost porcelain-like delicacy. The nose is 
and the hair is carefully painted.” 


Bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha at Haridwar. 
See Karl Khandalavala, “A Patron of Pahari Painting”, Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, No. 2, 


1952, pl. XII, Fig. 9; also the inscription on the Balwant Singh picture in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benaras, No. 868. 


“The face is well modelled 
small and slightly upturned 


This painting is in the collection of the National Museum, Delhi. For an excellent reproduction, see Archer, Indian 
Miniatures, pi. 84. 


Mr. Mittal reproduces and discusses this painting which he acquired from a family in Mandi, in his article, “An 
Early Guler Painting”, Lalit Kala, No. 11. He ascribes the painting on stylistic grounds to Manak. 


This well-known painting has been often reproduced. For a good reproduction in colour, see M. S. Randhawa, 
Kangra Valley Painting, Delhi 1954, pl. 1. 


Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 1078. It is interesting that in this painting all the attendants wear jamas tied under the right 
arm in the Muslim fashion indicating that it may be an unfinished copy of a painting from the Mughal court. 

For a brief account of the career of Mughlani Begum, see H. R. Gupta, Studies in Later Mughal History of the Punjab, 
Lahore, 1944, pp. 142-144, 152-155. The Persian history of Jammu & Kashmir by Ganesh Das, the Rajdarshani, a 
manuscript of which is preserved in the British Museum, London, describes the stay of the Begum at the court of 
Ranjit Dev in some detail. 


See H. R. Gupta, op. cit. Narsingh Das Nargis in his Tarikh-i-Dogra Desh, Jammu, 1966, gives the age of the Begum 
as 18 at the time of the death of her husband in 1753. 


The colophon quite clearly mentions that the set was completed for Raja Bhupendra Pal by the artist Ranjha at 


td is the set from which some splendid examples have been reproduced in M.S. Randhawa, Kangra Paintings of the 
Many of these paintings were formerly in the collection of Shri Jagmohan Das Modi of Bombay which has given to 
this set the name of the Modi Bhagavata among scholars. Most of these paintings are now in the National Museum, 
New De sec ae paintings from this set are reproduced in M.S. Randhawa, Kangra Paintings of the Bhagavata 
Purana, New Delhi, i 


Most of the paintings of this set are in the collection of the Maharaja of Tehri Garhwal, and many paintings from 
this are reproduced in M. S. Randhawa, Kangra Paintings of the Bihari Sat Sai, New Delhi, 1966. 7 


Some paintings of this set were in the collection of the Raja of Lambagraon and three of these are reproduced i 
M.S. dhawa, Kangra Valley Painting, as plates 3, 4 and 5. is 


The collection of the Victoria & Albert Museum, London, No. I. S. L. 40. 1959. 

See Note 135 above. 

Reproduced in W. G. Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, No. 23. 

National Museum, No. 58.18/19. 

eng er pt) a meee ony em pn aia aa 
Reproduced in George Lawrence, Paintings of the Himalayan States, Paris 1963, pl. 10. 

Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 2391. This sketch bears No. 381 of the set. 


Chandigarh Museum, No. 164. At the bottom left hand corner is the brief inscripti ey . 
arma ua dnatia te We tochaear ol the palatog nite Ba eae Walia. which is more or less in the 


See Jagdish Mittal, “New Studies in Pahari Painting”, Lalit Kala, No. 12, Fig. 9 facing p. 32. 


Reproduced in Randhawa, Kangra Valley Painting, pl. 23. The Persian inscri tion at the back of this painting reads: 
Sethi Gas Schai”” ineanine “matte by Gor Sahai” This painting is now in the collection of the Chandgath Museum. 


See V. C. Ohri, “Four Important Insciptions Pahari Paintings” it Ka «os 
bears No. D-229 of the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. Paintings”, Lalit Kala, No. 11, pp. 59-60. The painting 


Hiranand Shastri, “The Hamir Hath", Journal of Indian Art and Industry, Vol. XVI, No. 132, 1916. 
For a discussion of Chetu’s work avala, Pahari Miniature Painting, pp. 212-213. Pain 


= 


first brought to the notice of scho 's by Mr. N. C. Mehta and two of them were given the titles: othe Rane of the 


Yadava Women” and “Rama's Departure”. A third painting, ““Dana-Lila” is also ascribed to Chetu. 


The family collection of the Rajol artist consists at present mostly of sketches and unfinished inti 
ir vcaaer Fabie Dubos Herzl Shon eee ee in Khandalavals, 
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Tata Power Company have al 
nothing against toy trains. 

But it’s no child’s play to keep 
Bombay's commuters moving 
on time every day, rain or shine. 
Tata Power supplies BEST 

Tata Power pulls trains acrossthe = 
western mountains. / 
Tata Power works day and night to 
keep men and materials moving. ——- 
That's why Tata's have no time 
for toy trains. 
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THE TATA POWER COMPANY LIMITED 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay 1. . | aoe 
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TATAVISION 


Of what use are visionary ideas if 
they aren't communicated to the 
masses —electrifying them into 
action? 


At Jamshedpur good ideas are 
seldom allowed to die through 
inaction. A dramatic example of 
this is the Family Welfare Pro- 
gramme. 


Within three years of the Start of 


the Programme in Jamshedpur, 
the number of people participat- 
ing in Group Discussions shot up 
by ten times. And obviously dis- 


cussions resulted in conviction: 
the birth rate in Jamshedpur 
began to decline in 1965. 

What Tata Steel’s Family Welfare 


nee means to the people 
Jamshedpur. 


=i modern Urban Family Plan- 
ning Centres plus six Maternity 
and Child Welfare Clinics give 
free contraceptives and advice on 


family planning. ; 

Vasectomy operations are per- 
formed at the two Urban Centres 
and also at the Tata Main Hospital. 








For the Company's employees 
undergoing vasectomy, not only 
is the operation performed free, 
but a cash grant of Rs. 200/- is 
given in addition. As many as 
1,650 vasectomies were perform- 

ed between August and December 


last year. Cash incentives are also 


given to employees’ wives under- 
going tubectomy operations or 
loop insertions. 


TATA STEEL 





teach them to save 
to build for the juture: 


Today they have no cares. But what about tomorrow? 
Teach them to look ahead. To save for the future. 
To save the with the State Bank. 


State Bank jor Service 















e With over a century's 
commercial experience behind 
‘it, the RALL! GROUP is 
expanding and diversifying in 

a number of industrial fields. 
Enclosed in the House Symbol, 
the letter Rstands not only for 
Rallis but also for Reliability— 
backed by service. 


THE RALLI 
GROUP 


Group Headquarters: 


RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 
21, Ravelin Street, Bombay- 1. 
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“It happened this way. 
| was wondering what 
to do with my modest savings. A friend 
happened to drop in, a man who knows 
about investments and things like that...” 


“Why don't you buy 
Units?" he asked. 
“Units give you maximum 
safety and good return. 
They can be cashed so 
easily, too. Moreover 
income from dividends 
up to Rs. 1,000 is tax free.” 











“1 lost no time in taking my 
friend’s advice and invested 
in Units. | am glad | did. 

It has really paid me good 
dividends.” 


THE INVESTMENT 
YOU CAN ALWAYS TRUST 





UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


BOMBAY @ MADRAS @ NEW DELHI @ CALCUTTA 
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Aiming higher ‘and higher to serve: 
the nation better 


Tite —_ Improvement on its products is a constant 
we — xa tl y | . process in TELCO. Aiming higher and 
MULL B) 4 f=, 4 pmtii/| ever higher, TELCO serves the Transport 
| === Industry by providing durable and economic 
* commercial vehicles of high quality. Over 


1,60,000 Tata Mercedes-Benz Vehicles 
serve the vital needs of the nation. 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE €0. LTD. 


Sales Office: 148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1. 
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The Best Value in Refrigerators 


Sleek, streamlined and designed for modern 
living, the new Godrej Refrigerator offers you 
maximum capacity for storing water, milk, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, fish, meat and left-overs. It 1s 
also ideal for Pharmacies. 
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Sealed-in refrigerating system ensures many years 
of trouble-free service. Backed by the 
manufacturing experience of over 70 years, 

the new Godrej Refrigerator gives you the best 
value for your money. 


25 OE hPa 
2% Pat te fa 7 Py 






GUARANTEES 


5 years’ for the sealed-in refrigerating system 
1 year’s for the rest, including the controls 


For further particulars, 
write for the folder to any one of the following addresses :- 
GODREJ & Boyce Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
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litres BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - DELHI - MADRAS - KANPUR - HYDERABAD 


Stockists all over India 


Gar YOUR GUARANTEE OF GOODNESS 


Beg. 
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EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED offers 


QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for 
INDUSTRY 
and 


AGRICULTURE 
Write to: 


EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
184-87, Swami Vivekanand Road 
Jogeshwari- 
BOMBAY—60 









‘EXCEL’ 
Gram : 
Jogeshwari | 





Vol. 8 No- 2 March, 94 
Vol. 10 No- 1 Dec., © 
Vol. 10 No. 2 March, 57 
Vol. 12 No- 2 March, 59 
Vol. 15 No. 3 June, 62 
Vol. 16 No- 1 Dec., 
Vol. 16 No- 2 March, 63 
Vol. 17 No- 3 June, 64 
Vol. 18 No- 1 Dec., 64 
Vol. 18 No- 2 March, 65 
Vol. 19 No- 2 March, 66 
Vol. 19 No 3 June, 6 
Vol. 19 No- 4 Sept., 66 
Vol. 20 No. 3 June, 67 
Vol. 21 No- 3 June, 68 
Bpo oO K S 
A PORTFOLIO OF DRAWINGS 
by Homi Bhabha 
AMARNATH SEHG 


{NDIAN BRONZES 
ORLHI-AGRASIKR? 
CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


SCULPTU RE 
BOMBAY . 


TREASURES OF INDIAN MUSEUMS 


HOM! BHABHA AS ARTIST 


Kashmir 


Murshidabad & 
American Paintings 


Punjab 

Rajasthan Sculpture 

African Sculpture 
Contemporary Indian Sculpture 
Deccani Paintings 

Pahari Murals 

Rajasthan Handicrafts 
Nagarjunakonda 


Lesser Known Dances 


Indian Lacquerware 
Graphics 

Design for Living 
Puppets of India 


price: Rs: 15j- oF $5/- 


Rs. 15/- of $5/- 
Rs. 15/- 

Rs. 20/- oF $5/- 
Rs. 30/- oF $7/- 


Rs. 30/- oF $7/- 


Rs. 30/- (inland) 


$. 7I- (Foreig®) 
. 30/- (Inland) 
$.1l- (Foreign) 
Rs. 70/- (inland) 
$ 10)- (Foreig®) 
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Nortit Andhra, has a flourishing 


| | tobacco industry. 


2A || &S\ The Union Bank played 
GAS ee | Se a big part in its growth. 


Rie 9° Today, Guntur is a flourishing commercial 
fs and agricultural centre, ing tobacco 


nee 


3 #: worth Rs. 15 crores annually. 
es ee / eB ate 1 /,\\, The Union Bank played a vital role in its 
Ya TT aeeEeedees; CCONOMY. Advanced loans to the farmers. 
; ee ten aeeereae Encouraged them to buy modern 
Sener wko« equipment to increase Sogn 
3 % , LOS. 5 é Pd ‘Bs \ . SS " ard of living. 
ss es 3 Ps # oe: Bs e ; ra % ‘ hon The Union Bank is not just a city bank. 
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SS WP 748s SBE ee 78. Union Bank helps them better their living. 
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Head Office: 66/80 Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay t. 
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CEAT TYRES OF INDIA LTD. 


painting. 


Polo-playing women—from a_17th century Moghul minia 
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' TATA Textiles 


OILE SARIS AND 


L-DAY WEAR 
A WIDE 


IN MUTED 
DONA 


SWIRLING PATTERN 
COLOURS IS PRINTE 
OTHER LOVELY TEXTILES. 
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The craftsmen of Mohenjadaro 
5000 years ago cast the figure of 
the dancing girl with her care-free 
stance, expressing her joy and her 
sense of rhythm. 


The tradition of metal-casting 
continues with the changing rhythm 
of society. The metal-casters of 
tribal people make the _ simple 
sculptures of gods and goddesses 
who protect them from calamities. 
They cast images of animals and 
birds, whose vitality, gaiety and 
strength are si'-posed to be con- 
veyed to the owner. 











The sthapathis of renown cast 
images according to the ‘Shilpa 
Shastras’ which dictate the 
specifications for different deities. 
Though the basic form was circum- 
scribed within each image, the 
creator breathed his own aspira- 
tions giving the hieratic form a life 
of its own. 


Even today, master-craftsmen 
cast images which express their 
belief and show their skill in the 
different styles of castinz 


RHYTHM THROUGH THE CE 


ALL INDIA HANDICRAFTS BOARD 





INDUSTRIAL 
PERFUMES 
LIMITED 


ARMY & NAVY BUILDING - MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD - BOMBAY-! 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING PERFUMERY AND OTHER 
CHEMICALS, AT INTERNATIONALLY COMPETITIVE PRICES. 


FOR EXPORT:— 
ALPHA AMYL CINNAMIC BETA IONONE IONONE 100% 
ALDEHYDE 
CITRAL CHEMICALLY PURE METHYL IONONE 
AMYL ACETATE 
CITRONELLOL PSEUDO-IONONE 
ARGEOL (OR AURANTIOL, 
OR AURANTINE) CITRONELLYL ACETATE ROSE CRYSTALS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED | 
Tel. No. 255526-29 | 
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Wherever you are, We are there ! 


In the busy city, in the sleepy village, on road, at sea— 
wherever you are, we are there! 


NEW.INDIA 


INDIA’S LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offers you unexcelled service in 


| 
FIRE @ MARINE ®@ ACCIDENT 
| 


and various other types of General Insurance 
OUR POLICY IS PROTECTION 


APSE 
THE NEW INDIA 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Se at are ie Fe a ig ae | 
| NEW INDIA ASSURANCE BUILDING, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, 
| BOMBAY-1 
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Cut down to size, this pest will 
look harmless and so very innocent 
e—and yet it is more dangerous to 
crops than many natural calamities. 


~ Tata Chemicals at Mithapur are tuening out 
ape 5 Agrochemicals which can stand up 
5! to this challenge. And the men 


at Tata Chemicals are busy round-the-clock, 
experimenting with more and newer 


products deadly to the pests who 
destroy vital food-grains. 


As India’s Five Year Plans strive 
to raise our standard of living, 
Tata Chemicals make their contribution 
through comprehensive expansion. Yesterday's 
planning results in today’s progress 
and in tomorrow's chemicals. 


TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 














THE KHATAU MAKANII SPQ. & WVO. CO. 
LTD., Head Office: Laxmi Building, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay 1. Mills: Haines Road, Byculla, 








A two-dimensional carving from Sanchi, 
showing human, animal and vegetable forms, 


Health is a precious gift 
from the bounty of nature, 
And science helps 

preserve this gift with 
modern drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. 
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of designe 
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Edward Lear 
as a Landscape Draughtsman 
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Tue autuor presents a selection of Lear's 
landscape drawings chosen from his own 
collection and from the more than thirty-five 
hundred in the possession of Harvard 
University. He introduces the plates with a 
biographical sketch of Lear, an extensive 
treatment of his development as a landscape 
draughtsman, and an appraisal of his work. 
He discusses the tradition of landscape 
drawing Lear inherited, the artist’s technical 
procedure in landscape draughtsmanship, 
and the relation of Lear’s drawing to his 
painting. Harvard 
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Who’s #fs=rs been nibbling your ear 
ea) Who elée, but those infernaf pests! 
hook s The mapnitude of the problem of crop damage caused by 
fear insect pests and diseases is perhaps not fully realised by 
xo i many of we. Last year slone, crop losses snout te 
a WW) aoe tke india with Rited agricufberal resources and 
are. @ multitude of mouths to feed. 
ens tes Protection is our business 
3 band re. Moder, scientific pesticides, easily available to farmers 
2S te oan ae TATA TISON how ber 
7m oS vettag a concerted effort in this field...using its esearch 
ae - facilities and resources to provide farmers with the widest, 
”_ 4 a most effective range of pesticidal chemicals made from 
= _ SS sources. Tata Fison’s most recent contribution 
~ mn SPE has been the Introduction of ROGOR— India’s first safe, 
—— 2 me OVW) / Insecticide, a revolutionsry of protection 
ets // 
2 me 
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Research Library: 


STEEL CASTINGS 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
RIBBED TORSTEEL 
E.0.T. & OTHER CRANES 
ELECTRIC ARC 
FURNACE BODIES 
FOUNDRY & CHEMICAL 
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Mukand Iron & Stee! Works Ltd. Kurla, Bombay-70 AS 
ULKA M-2 


BOOKS 
ON PAINTING 
YOU WILL LIKE 


South Indian Paintings 

by C. Sivaramamurti 

; A product of the author’s thorough knowledge of 
art in South India and of his familiarity with 
Sanskrit texts, this book is indispensible for culti- 
vating a keener appreciation of the paintings of the 
Indian South. 53 attractive colour plates, 35 mono- 
crome and 20 line drawings afford a rich visual feast. 
Demy Folio (134” %X 104” approx.) Pp. 174. 
Sturdily and prettily bound in rexine with plastic 

dust jacket. Rs. 120.00 


The Pictures of The Chaurapanchasika 

by Leela Shiveshwarkar 
The Chaurapanchasika is a short but beautiful 
Sanskrit love lyric written in the 11th century A.D. 
by the Bilhana. In 18 charming drawings in 
colour, the artist, who is the daughter of the distin- 
guished scholar and art critic, the late Sri N. C. 
Mehta, illustrates some of the more moving episodes 
of this celebrated love-poem. 
Royal 4’to, oblong (12” X 94” approx), Pp. 60, 
cloth bound. Rs. 35.00 


Pre-Columbian Art 
by Grace Morley 
Here is a definitive introduction to the magnificent 
collection of pre-Columbian art objects presented 
by Mrs. Alice and Mr. Nasli Heeramaneck to the 
ational Museum, New Delhi in March, 1967. 
There are many beautiful colour and black-and- 
white illustrations. 
Crown 4'to, Pp. 58. Rs. 20.00 


Ajanta Murals 
Bound here in one volume are 85 colour and 16 
black-and-white plates of outstanding and _repre- 
sentative Ajanta paintings. Printed on superfine art 
paper. 34 * 25 cms. 72 pages of text. Rexin 
with dust jacket. Rs. 80.00 


a ay) ion eas 
An album o intings of great charm and 
bea from Basohi, school. Superbly reproduced 
in colour. Size 35 X 25.5 cms. Pp. 126. Rs. 35.00 


Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govinda 
by M. S. Randhawa 


A beautiful album of 20 col inti 
Geet Govinda. ge atae Mt 


Kangra Paintings of the Bhagwat Purana 
by M. S. Randhawa 


A collection of 30 paintings from Kan hool 
with introduction and copious notes. scr. 
Size 34.5 X 28 cms. Pp. 100 Bound in silk. Rs. 30.00 


1 yes: i ; = Bihari Sat Sai 
selection of 19 colour paintings f Kan 
school with illustrated ae = ie 45.00 


Drawings and Paintings of Rabindranath Tagore 
A selection of 40 selected drawings and paintings 
of the poet. Many in colour. 

Size 38 X 28 cms. Rs. 25.00 


ane Teton tng of Indian Art 
i racteristics learning and lucidity, Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala covers here the entire field of Indian art 
from the earliest times to the nineteenth . 
Rs. 25.00 


Crown 4’to. Pp. 196. 
Prices include postage and packing. 
Publications Division 
Patiala 
New Delhi-1. 


Parents! Don’t take chances 
with young feet... 
they have to last a lifetime! 


In Bata Liliput, you will find the correct construction and 
foot-free comfort that is best for growing young feet. Smart and 
pretty styles of supple, porous leather mould gently to little feet. 
Full toes with plenty of grow-room, combined with a heel that 
positions the foot firmly. Flexible soles allow freedom 
», for natural movement. In every respect, Bata Liliput is one of 
G the most scientifically correct and comfortable ences 
you can buy for your children. Yj 
Come in soon and let us fit them. 
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though centuries pass...its splendour lives on 


Through the artist the splendour of a bygone age 
lives on. Not in the dusty pages of history. But 
through art. Art that makes history live, that 
makes tt breathe. That communicates to posterity the 
glory that once was. The splendour of what might 
have been a forgotten age. 


INDIAN TELEPHONE IN 


COMMUNICATION— THE EVERYDAY MIRACLE 
Here 1s communication that breaks the barrier of 
time. That spans generations, that defies centuries. 
Communication is our business too. Communication 
that plays a vital part in your daily life, in the life 
of commerce and industry. 





Communication 
is our business 
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cotton, and comes in a 
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, which include 


fabrics are pre-shrunk by the new 


of cotton fabrics for men 
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For the finest in tabrics—simply ask for Sl Nn 


Simplex process. 


ULKA-SM-33 


Whoever he was, he just hasn’t been any- 
where lately. Not with us, he hasn’t. 
Because there’s just no limit to where we can 
take you in this world. There’s just no limit 
to how good you can feel on the way. And 
there’s just no reason to put it off another 
minute.. 


_ Suppose you have business in New York. 


With a Pan Am ticket, you can get all the 
help you need along the way. 


We'll arrange for hotel reservations, car 
rentals, conference rooms, secretarial help, 
interpreters—everything. All you have to do 
is relax and enjoy a few hours in the air 
with us. 


And what hours they’ll be. 

You'll have dinner for two by Maxim’s of 
Paris. 

You will have a stewardess who’s been 


around the world the way most girls have 
been aropnd the block. 


PAA 4450 
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You'll have a flight crew that sees more miles 
of sky in a week than most ee see in a 
lifetime. 


And you'll have a feeling you’re going places 
like you have never gone before. 


Because this time, you are going with the 
world’s most experienced airline. 


And wherever you go, the sky will open up 
like a gift of joy. 


Pan Am makes the going great. 


Taj Mahal Hotel, 


Bombay : 
Tel: 211063-21 1064 


New Delhi: 39 Hotel Imperial, FSS 


Tel: 47135, 47139 


Calcutta: 42 Chowringhee Road, 
Tel: 44-3251 (5 lines) 


Madras: 8/9 Thambu Chetty Street, 
Tel: 29301, 23242 Wee 
Colombo : ollupiti : orld’s most 
(Ceylon) oo itiya, Tel: 78271 experienced airline. 
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